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FOREWORD 



The new urbanized technological society has brought the urgency for an abrupt turn- 
around in thinking about the place of the school in our world. 

.Our economy's rapidly changing character with large industry remote from residential 
areas, surrounded by fences, and protected by security guards does not permit youngsters 
to see tnexr i)arents or others at work* 

Many children's parents are recipients of public assistance checks, a situation which 
compounds the problem of teaching job-centered values. 

A Career Orientation Program Guide has been available as have curriculum guides in 
the K-6 Career Motivation Program and the 9-10 Career Exploration Program. We hope 
that the Career Orientation Curriculum Supplement will provide further direction and 
help for teachers in individualizing the curriculum. 




Martin W. Essex 
Superintendent of Public Instruction- 

\ 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Career Orientation Program at CTrades 7 and 8 was the initial component of the 
K-10 Career Development Program and beganinOhioin 1970. In 1972, a Career Orientation 
Curriculum guide was' written and pyblished through the inputs of personnel m the partici- 
pating school districts. The Quide was revised in 1973, again utilizing local personnel, 

Tfee Cw rioulum . -Gttide pgo vid e d saii^le obj e c tives a«<i a c t i vities to aid sehool district^ 
personnel in the curriculum development process. This Supplement provides actual units 
which have been utilized in Career Orientation Programs throughout the State of'Ohio. 

mi 

Materials for this .publication were screened by James Black, Parma; Margaret Dxetlin, 
Soutji- Western; and Eugene Woolery, Dayton. State staff assistance, was provided by Lmda 
.A. Keilholtz. 




Byrl R. Shoemaker 

Director of Vocational Education 
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CAREER ORIENTATION CURRICULUM SUPPLEMENT 

The purpose of this . publication is to present a variiety of programs that e'Xemplify 
career orientation in action. This task was pursued to provide school districts now in 
the Career Development Program with materials to enhance their existing programs. 
Also, this document is intended toprovide school systems wishing to plan Career Orientation 
PJrograms with some concrete examples of working programs . 

^Because school systems, like students,.are individualistic in nature, it is not recommended 
that af^ syj&tem. a^pLlhe. ioUowing. ufuta 'ia toto.* Tke raajE^ialsiyili;,^hiwej^erj provide 
a basis for individual development and do incorporate the concepts of the Career Orientation 
Program. 
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Art ' ■ ' 

This unit clearly defihes the job clu3ters as well as art activities that inte- 
grate' the careers. ' ' . ' ^ 
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— — _ — ^ — _ — 

Career Orientation in Art 

.. . - Grades 7 and 8 

- Cluster Identification List 

I. Field of Study : Commericial niastration 

Communications and Media 

* Marketing and Distribution - 

Public Service - . ^ ' 

'•d^^jfl'' Fine Arts and Humanities ^ '1- i 

,^^ctivity:The student will illustrate a story or poem for magazine or book reproduction 

II. ' Field of Study: Commercial Design 

Marketing and Distribution 

Communications and Media ^ , / 

Public Service * . . ' / 

Fine Arts and Humanities ^ / ^ 

Activity: The student will design a greeting card suitable for re^.oductioii and retail 
trade. 

in. Field of Study: Commercial Poster Design 

Communications and Media . 
Marketing and Distribution 
Public SejjjAice - a ^ \ ^ 

EnvironmeJft ^ . - 

Activity: The student will design a car card or a spot advertisement reflecting 
contemporary themes, such as travel, pollution, drugs, or sports, 

IV. Field of Study: Cartooning 

Communications and ^Media 
. Fine Arts and Humanities ' 

' Public Service ' « . r 

Hoi^pitaljlty and Recreation * ' • • ' 

Activity: Create original cartoons suitable for newspaper or magazine '^Reproduc- 
tion, reflecting contemporary situations, political or humorous. 



.V, Field of study : Commercial Textile' Printing 

^Consumer and Homemaking Related Occdpations 
Fine Arts and Humanities • ^ 

Manufacturing 

Activity; To create a design for use on a fabric, utilizing a printing method related to 
commercial reproduction. 



VI. Field of^Study: Commercial Advertising 



Com];nunications and Media 

Manufacturing 

Marlceting and Distribution 



i 



Activity: Th^ student will design a trademark (logo) for a specific product, company, 
club, 'or organization. ^ ^ ■ 

^ S ' ' 

Vn, Field of Study: Stage Set Design and Related'Areas * " 

Fine ^ts and Humanifies ^ * , ^ ' 

Consumer and Homemaking Related Occupations a ^ 

Construction 

Activity : The student will design and construct a moJtel stage set, diorama, or 
» private home. ^ ^ 

Vm. Field 'of Study: Commercial Pottery and Sculpture / 

Fine Arts and Humanities 

Manufacturing . * • ' 

Consumer and Homemaking Related Occupations 

Activity: The student will design a bas-relief to be used on interior wall or exterior 
facade. 

K. Sample lesson plans supplement units where special procedures ^are necessary 

Silk Screen 
Stencil Printing 
Linqleum Block Printing 
Tie and Dye 

Batik' ' ' ' 

X, Art and Art Related Careers List 
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Career Orientation in Art 

I. Field of Study-Commercial Design ^ 
General Goals: , 

1. To make the student aware of the scope of com mercial art illustration and 



To make the student aware of the importance oT visual communication m 
relationship to many'agpects of daily living. 

> 

3, To help the student become mq^ e skillful in lettering, layout, and illustration: 
Objective: 

1. Given the fundamentals of drawing, illustration, and pictorial design relative to 
specific commercial areas, the student will draw an original composition suitable 
for commercial reproduction. 

Suggested Activities; ^ 

The following projects^ should emphasize illustration and color limitations relative 
to publishing^requirements: 

* (1) Design an album cover 

(2) Illustrate a poem or short story 

(3) Illustrate an athletic event for a sports magazine 

(4) Design a book cover 

(5) Design an illustrative travel poster 

'JE*rocedures: 

1. films f5 ^ , , / 

Poster Making - Silk Screen 
The Lively Art of Picture Books 
Basic Reproduction Processes in the Graphic':Arts 



2. Filmstrips/records ^ , 
Graphic Design: Layout 
Tools of the Graphic Designer 
Careers in I^ustration 
Carers in Fashion 

V 3,. Field trip to publishing company 

4. Teacher demonstration 
* 5, "Examples of current wo^tk 

6. Handbook — Job Descriptions ^ . 

7V^ Pamphlets . 
Occupational Briefs: 
'^Commercial Artist, Jlldstratidn'^ 
'Tashionlilustrator!*^^ 

■^^^ 

' I ' ^ 
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Preparation: • . 

1, A thorough unde^ystanding of color theory including background in colbr mixing, 
value and intensity. * :^ 

• • 

2, Experiences in painting techniques. 

3, An exposure to %wide range of lettering techniques and styles. 



4. A knowledge of -figure^ drawing and portraiture. 



5. Training and experience with scratchboard technique. 
Materials: Select according to the technique listed below-- 

1, Scratchboard 

2, Ink wash or pen and ink 

3, Water color 

4, Tempera paint 

5, Silkscreen ' ^'^ 
Evaluation: 



1. Self-evaluation as well as group evaluation should 'be a continual process 
through-out the project, * 

2. Student art should be displayed in a school showcase, % * ♦ * V 
RefeTrences: • 

Books — 

Art for Todav^s Schools . George F. Horn. * ' , , 

Davis Publications, Inc., 1967, 
Crafts Desig ns, Mosely Johnson, Koenlg, 

WadjSworth Publishing Co,, Inc„ 1962. 
Elements of Desi gn^ Donald M, Anderson, * 

Holt, Rinehart, Winston, Inc„ 1961 



II, Field of Study-Commercial Poster Design 

General Goals: ; * • . 

1, To gain an awareness of the powerful influence ^exerted by the commercial 
designer on the home and community, ' : 

2. To understand the possibilities and the limitations of various tools, media, 
and processes used by others for the solution of problems in visual communi- 
cation. 

Objective: 

1, After* having been provided with Ihe opportunity to explore color, lettering, and 
layout techniques, the student will be able to express unusual design r^latioa.- 
ships through interpretation a'nd development, of skills in illustration, ^ 
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Suggested Activities: ^ ^ ^ 

1, Design a greeting card with emphasis on design principles utilised by commer- 
cial artists, « 

2. Design note paper with floral design or butterflies, . 

. w 

-3. -Design a logo representing one of the following-- 



Club 
"Schooh 



Airline , . 

Public -Setvice" * ' 

Centennial Theme . . - 

# ' * 

4. Design a cover for. a textbook, , ' . 

5. ^Design a plaque in clay or plaSt^ suitable for reprocjuctimv, 
^ocedures; ^ ' / 

1. Film * • " . : ^ 
— How^a Commercial Artist Works 

2. Filmstrjps ' ' . 

Graphic Design: Layout and 

ToolsVof the Graphic E^esi g ner (Bailey Films) ' ^ ^ 
^> % ^ • / , ' ' - ' . 

3. Field trips to con^fifi^rciaL art Studio \ 

4. Teacher demoxiistratidn^ * " . 

5. Examples of current work 

6; Books-r , ■ , ♦ 

^ . Discovering Desi gn^ Downer 

* Desi g n Graphic , Martin ' ^ ^ ' . 
Basic"Desi gn, Principles and Practice , Bates . ■ • 

7. Handbboks--Job Description 

Pamphlets --Occupational Briefs ^ ^Commercial Artist**^ 

Preparation: 

1 . Knowledge of color theof y and value • ■ 

2, Experience in painting techniques * " ^ ^ 
* 3, Understanding stylization - , ' 

4, Exposure to three-dimensional desigiK. 

Materials:- . • , i 

' i, Tenipera paint 

2. Pens (drawing and lettering) 

3, Water color 

4, Plaster .and clay * / * . ' 

5. Manila or yhite tagboard 




Evaluation: 



1'. Self- evaluation during and after project with critique by teacher. 
2. Student work will be evaluated by the students. 

References: * * 

1, Books ^ 

Art For Toda y ^s- Schools , George F, Horn. Davis Publications, Inc., 1967 

2. Correspondence 

National Society of Art Directors 

Society of Designers and Illustrators 
^The Afegazine Publishers ^sociation. Inc. 
' Addressograph-Multigraph Company 

.American Association of Advertising Agencies 

NAEA 



in. Field of Study— Commercial Poster Design 
• General Goals: 

1. To develop an understanding of the processes and techniques characteristic 
to commercial art. 

2. . To gain an awareness of the influence of the commercial artist or designer 
on the home and community. 

Objectives: - - 

1. After being presented with advertising design principles and techniques involving 
lettering, illustration, and advertising color theory for emotional appeal, the 
student will express an original idea from its beginning stages through layout 
and workup to final color design for reproduction. 



Suggested Activities: 



Ij. Design a poster or, car card for the. (Contemporary topics listed below- 

Food products * " 

Visit the zoo 

Support tlie hospital 

Support the orchestra 

Pollution problems 

travel 

Drugs 

Keep school clean or keep the community clean 

- , ^ J- 

Procedures: . • • ^ ^ 

''"^ - — , 

* 1. Sample from high school art class 
2. BooSs 

, ^ Poster Desi g nin g^ Miakin g and Reproducin g, George F. Horn. 
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Evaluation- j^'^' . 

1 . It is imperative th^t the student either pai;-ticipate in a group evaluation or' student- 
teacher evaluation (^uring the design process. Careful planning and" frequent 

' , evalu^ticin will strengthen the student's work as well as his confidence, 

2. The student's work should be ^displayed in the schpol showcase. 



3. Movies 

Poster Making Desi g n and Technique 
Poster Makin g with Silk Screen 
How a Commercial Artist Works 

/ 

4. Examples of different types of lettering found in magazines by the students, 

5; Examples — ' > 

Representative fine productions of advertising art taken from magazines, * 
newspapers, and brochures. 

6. Teacher Demonstration — 

Eipphasize lettering, layout, principles, or color and design 
Stress the importance qi the number of colors to be used and the Size of 
. the design 

Discuss the procedure of thumbnail sketches, color sketches, and transfer 
of design to the final board of paper. 

7. Notebook Insert--Job Description 

8. Pamphlets: 

Occupational Briefs-- 
^^Commercial Artist and the Commercial Designer* * 
^^Graphic Communication,** Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
^hat Advertising Agencies Are, What They Do, and How They Do It,* 
American Association of Advertising Agencies 

Advertising; A Career of Action, and Variety for Exceptional MeJi^and 
Women,* An^^rican Association of Advertising Agencies 
^^Careers in Art,* NAEA Publications 

Preparation: . . 

1. Color theory, color schemes, and mixing techniques 

2. Lettering 
, Cut paper 

Standard Gothic using spjeedball pen points 

Creative and Expressive . y ^- 

Materials: . . 

1. Paper--Newsprint for thumbnail sketches ; 

Tissue or tKacing for transferring of design or lettering 
Heavy v^hite paper^or illustration board for the filial 

2. Equipment— Temp6ra paint, brushes, India ink, felt pens, rulers, and scissors 

.3. Silkscrpen equipment if te^JteK decides the prpject warrants it,r 
.... - ^ • \ Jy^' ^ ^ ' 

AdveYtisingvArt: ^ , . ^^^^ . • . 
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IV. Field of Study-Cartooning 

General Goals: c ^ " ; * 

1, To encourage awareness of the uses for cartooning in advertising^ art such *s 
public relations, political satire, entertainment, information, and educational 
purposes, ' , \ « " ' v ' * - 

2, To g^in an awareness of the specialized art training -itecessary for the pxto-f 
ducti6n of cartoQn a,4n ajfclj forms, ■ 

Objectives: . c . " * >^ 

♦ 1, Given instruction in cartooning techniques such use of line, contrast,' and 
' -exaggeration of facial features and ))ody ge'stures lor emotional impact, the 
' ' student will create a humorous cartoon of a fellow student, 

<. 

' After being presented with, various directions in cartooning such as public 
s^ice or political satir^^ (he studenj; will create an original cai;toon suitable for 
' ^ reproduction- - ' ' ' , 

Suggested Activities: . \ 

- - 1,-Draw a figure in a humorous situation. 

2. Create an original cartoon reflecting contemporary situations such as drugs, 
^ pollution, smoking, parental communication^ and political or sports activities, 

3. Create a sequential cartoon strip with appropriate p'hrasiology, 

• »- ' - *• * 

- 4, Draw an animated cartoon in flip book form, . ' * v . 

Procedures: ' . . 

1, Film 

Creatin g Cartoons Behind the Scenes at Walt Disne y * ' 

2, Filmstrips , % * 

Hank Ketchenl (cartoon) 

3, Books 

■ Cartoonin g 

Copies of Figures and Faces 
Cartoonin g the Head and Fi g ure 

4, Teacher demonstration on cartooning techniques 
Preparation: 

1 . .Pen and ink techniques ^ s . . 

' 2, Understanding line, value, and figure proportion*' ^ 
3. Cartooning with stylization exercises 

Materials: 

1, Newsprint, Manila and antique board 

2, Tracing paper » 

3, India ink and various pen points and wash brushes 
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• Evaluation; ' ' . * . 

- ' 1. Continual evaluation by teacher and student irt-the initial stages and the pro- 
\ J gression toward fclie final cartoon.. * ' * . * 

• * 2. Evaluation of the finished product^by the teacher and student. * , 



V,. Field of ^tudy--Commercial Art (Textile Printing) 

General Goals: ^ * 

1^ To gain an awareness of good design Relative to textile printing which will 
' fulfill consumer needs and raise the level of .public taste. 

2. To acquaint the student with the variety of careers in the field of t^tile design 
andprinting. • \ 

Objectives: 

i. After receiving full information about textile design and printing techniques, 
the student will be able to create an original design applicable to a fabric for a 
specific decorative purpose. 

2I After having had experience with printmaking processes, the student will be 
• ' aware- of'th^^ many ways in which one can execute a repeat pattern. 

Suggiested. ActivitieSr: 
' 1 Create a design for use on fabric utilizing one of the methods listed below: 

"^•^ ■' •• ■ ■■ 

Batik 
' Silk Screen 
Linoleum Bldck 
Tie-Dye 

Procedures:^ ' ' . 

'< 

1. Films* > 

Silk Screen Textile Printin g 
. . How to.Maka/a Linoleum Block Print 

^ How to Make a Stencil Print ^ ' 

, Batik > 

CostuAe 'Desi gn 

2. Filmstrips * ^ ^ > . 

Careers in Fiashion - record 
Batik I and.n 

Block Printin g on Textile I and II 
Silk Screening Textiles I and II 
Paintin g Textiles ' ' - 

Tie-Dye Textiles 

3. Field trip to wallpaper company 

> 

4. Teacher demonstration 

/ 

n 



5. Exam^)les of. current work borrowed from local department and fabric stores, 

6, Handbook— Job Description 

7; Pamphlets- -Occupational Briefs: 

* " - 

a. ''Careers in Commercial Art - Free Lance Artist Illustrator* 

*" ^ 

^ b. ''Designers - Cloth Designers^ 
Preparation: 

""l. A strong background in color theory including knowledge of color mixing, value 
and intensity. 

2. An exposure to the technique of free brash. * ^ 

3i Experience in simple printing procedures using linoleum or eraser prints. 

4. An understanding of good design including the skill in using the design elements 
^ and principles. * 

.5. Special lesson involving principles of repeating motifs. 
Materials: ^, . ^ 

a. Refer to individual units on class methods for junior high. 
Eyaluation: , , ^ / ^ 

1. It is imfferative that the student either participa^ 'jn a group evaluation or 
student-teacher evaluation during the design proc^$. The techniques to he 
userf in the printing will greatly affect the design, Car^ul planning and frequent 
evaluation will strengthen the student's' work as '^el^^a^'^his co/ifidence. 

References: » ' * 

r ' ' ' ' ' 

1, Books 1 > ^ ' . - 

Crafts Desi gnr Mosley, Johnson/ Koenig. Wa^sworth Publishing Co., 1962 

J'ff^ ^ * ' . - 

2. Correspondence: ,\ 'J^y 

* American Textile Manufacturers Institute, Inc. 

Trait Tex Industry 
Society of Designers and Illustrators 
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VI. Field of Study-Commercial Art (Advertising) 
General Goals: . 

1. To gain an awareness and understanding of the emotional impact of the adver- 
tisement on the public with emphasis on the artist who is responsible for its 
. creation and production. ^ 

Objectives: ^ 

1. After being presented with design and construction methods, the student will 
draw a flat or three-dimensional design for a product or item for the retail trade. 

Suggested Activities: 

1. Design or re-design a container or package for an item with which the student 
is familiar, i.e., cereal, soap, perfume, powder, cookies, shaving lotion. 

2. Draw a layout for an advertising campaign, using the design of the student's 
^ choice. 

3. Design a logo for a specific company, club, or organization. 
Procedures: • - 

1. Films 

Boxed to Sell 

Desi g n into Space 

Of the Peop le, For the Peo p le 

How a Commercial Artist Works 

- c 

2. Speaker--Representative for a display company or artist from a commercial 
art studio 

3. Teacher demonstration 

4. Examples of current advertisements and work from students in the area._ 

5. Notebook insert- -Occupational Briefs: 

a. *^Industrial Designer^ 

b. f Designer^ 

c. ^Commercial Artist* 

Preparation: Special Training in Art Technique 

1. Color theory is needed to enable the student to mix the color he desires. . 

2. Letteriiiig is required as an integral part of the advertising. 

3. Painting experience is desirable to permit the student to better express his 
ideas. | 

Materials: The usual equipment found in the art department 

1. Temperalpaint, brushes, rulers, pencils, tracing paper, and ink 

2, Illustration board, discarded cardboard, and usable discarded boxes 

\ 18 
r 
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student Evaluation: 

1. The ^tudent evaluates the products, displays and ads. 

2. A discus siontj>f the yariety of jobs in the three-fold project, 

3. A display in the school showcase for evaluaUonby students who are not 
of the art class. 

^References: 

1, Books 

Job Family Series: Job in Art 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
ignr.ynln pedia and Vocational Guida nce of Careers- 
Guide to Careers and Professions (Cowles) 
Onpu pational Outlook Handbook 

2, Correspond^ce 

Addressograph-Multigraph Company 
Designers Society of America 
Industrial Designer's Institute 
Packaging Institute 

American Association of Advertising Agencies 



vn. Field of Study-Stage Set Design and Related Areias 
General Goals: 

1 To expose the student to the wide range of careers in three-dimensional design 

* and construction, relative to his home, community, and cultural environment. 

2. To encourage involvement in a group situation stressing cooperation, responsi^. 
'bility, and experience. < ' 

' Objectives: 

1 Given, the principles of three-dimensional construction and the necessary 
research for a specific function, the student will design a scale model stage 
set, diorama, or home. 

2* After being exposed to the principles of prespective and the fundamentals of 
' • coloJ the^y. Texture, and lighting, the student will apply this knowledge m 

• the creation of depth and mood. 

Suggested Activities: 

To design and complete the construction of a miniature stage set, a diorama, or 
or model of a home. 
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Procedures: . ■ 

1. ' Films 

Art Director 

How to Make and Use Diorama 
How to Make a Hqus6 Model 
Creative World of Interior Desi gn * ^ * 
Designing a Better Tommor row: Career in Architec^re 

2. Field Trips » . ' \ , 

Ohio Display Co. I § 

Art Museum of History Museum - Diorama - \ 

Local television studio 

E^osure to live plays - local theater or school production, 
Architect's studio, 

3. A classroom demonstration by the teacher should be limited to individual student 
problems. Presentation of these different projects can easily be handled through 
the aid of films, filmstrips, and speakers. Field trips should be scheduled 
only if they are beneficial to the entire group of students and should be pre- 
planned with extreme care. 

4. Handbook-*-Job Description 

5. Pamphlets--Occupational Briefs 

a. ^Industrial Designer* » 

\ b. ''Interior Decorator** 

^""^ c. ^Careers in Industrial Design* 

%^ d. ''Careers in Commercial Art* 

e. ''Art Gallery Operation as a Career* 




reparation: Special Training in Art Techniques 

1. A background in color theory and painting technique f 

2. Perspective— either one-point or two-point 

3. Exposure to scale and an ability to use both ruler and triangle. 
Materials: , . 

1. Stage set and house model ^ 

Cardboard boxes orjllustration board i 

X-ACTO Knives 

Balsaifr wood or styrofoam 

Water color or tempera paint 

Brushed - • 

Cloth scraps, pieces of . sponge, twigs, collection of odds and ends * . 

Sttrdent Evaluation: 

1. Group work should be continually evaluated by the individuals within the group. 

2. Finished work st^ould be displayed in^school showcase. 
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References: x 

1, Books / . \ i 
i Desig ning for TV . 1952 

' Stages of the World s Theature Arts Prints, Springfield, Illinois, 1949. 
The^ House and "^the Art of its Desi gn. Kennedy. Reinhold, New York, 1953. 

/• * 

2. Correspondence 

National Society of Art Directors 

Should You be An Architect? (New York Life Insurance Company) 
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VUi. Fiel(J of Study-Cbrnmercial Pottery and Sculpture 

General Goals: ^ ^ 

1. Make' the student aware pf Ihe many career oppor.tunities in the field of pottery 
and ceramic sculpture. * ^ . - . 

2. Expose the student to the 'many qsfes of ceramics in his daily living, from large 

* ai-dhitectural murals and facades to small utilitarian objects. 

• i 

3. Enable the students to realize the significance of the pottery industry relative 

* to the production of objects both decorative and functional. 

Objectives: 

1. Presented with techniques in sculpture ^ and pottery- making, the student will 
^ ' construct a decorative or functional ceramic objector sculpture. 

Suggested Activities: - , ^ / 

The student will be exposed to the procedures for working ^/ith ceramic clay. 
Special attention will be given to design, modeling, textuye, and decoption relative 
to the article of the student's choice. 

1. Sculpture . j 

a. An animal figure or free form suitable for use in a home or garden setting. 
; b. Design a bas-relief to be used on an interior wall or exterior facade. 

c. Design a,nd sculpt a plaque or emblem that could be reproduced in plaster. 

2. Pottery 

" a. Ceramic pot, coil, or slab method, with attention given to decorative 
elements. 

b. Design a pot or vase that is utilitarian. 

Procedures: , ^ 

1. Films on pottery, sculptujre, and ceramics in general. 

2. Lecture and demonstration by teacher on techniques and decorative elements. 
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3. Slides and photographs reflecting sculpture forms of stylized and utilitarian 
objects. , 

4. Visit a pottery manufacturer » . , . 

5. Ifeve a ceramic consultant speak on the ceramic industry. 
MateriiUs: ' 

^ 1. Ceramic clay— white talc clay or terra cotta suitable for building and modeling 
techniques, ' . ^ ' 



2. Modeling tools, v^o'od rollers, and blocks for flat work. 
3» Ceramic glazes for decoration and color as applied to 61ay. 



Evaluation: * * 



1. The student will do continual self-evaluation during the progress of the lesson. 

> 

2. The teacher will evaluate during and after the project and will have an individual 
critique with th0 student. 

3*. The -project will be evaluated in terms the purpose for which it was designed. 
Reference: - 

1. Books : / ' 

Sculpture ; Rogers, L.R., Oxford Univ. Pr., 1969 

Ceramic Desi gn, Kenny, John B. 

Step b y Step Ceramics , Hofsted, Jolyon 

The Complete Book of Pottery Makin g, Kenny, John B, 

2. Career Related Books „. ' . 

Fells Guide to Commercial Art , Nelson, 1967 
Op portunities in Industrial Desi g n Careers, Pulod, 1972 
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The list below each Careei*-Oriented Project contains the titles of Jobs connected with that 
particular phase of cdnrmercial art, ' ^ * 

Commercial Art: Bidustrial Design 



Director 
^ . Advertising Layout Man* 
^ ^ Layout Artist 
* Lettere'r 

. Production Managed? ^ 
Manager of Display 
Inf pronation Specialist 
Package Designer 
Display Man . - 

Commercial Art: Repeat Design (Textile) 

Color Expert 
Color ist 
Letterer 

' Artist . - 

Print Maker . ^ 
Stencil Cutter 



Sign Painter 
Design Draftsman 
Airbrush Man 
Sign Writer 
Coiorist 
Engrosser 

Display Man (trimmer) 
Paste-up Man 



Cartoon Designer 
Sample Maker 
-Engraver 
Manager of Display 
Display Man (retail) . 



Designers 

interior 
Decorator 
' Cloth 

Comipercial 
\ Floral 

Pottery Decorator < 
Women's Garments \ 
jSalety Clothing 
^ Mural 
Float 
< Fur 
' ' Handbag 

Hats (Men & Women) 
Jewelry 



♦ Commercial Pottery And Sculpture 

Commercial Designer 
Sculf)(t;or 

Auto and Body Parts'Designer 

p 

Stag? Set Design , 

Miniature Set Constructor. 
Set Decorator 
Stage-set Designer 
Model Maker ^ 



Shoe ^ 
' Pank'Note 

Cr^st Pattern-maker, 
Fishing Lures 
Novelities 

Fixtures ^ V 
' Embroidery 
Furniture 
Flatware 
Ornamental * 

• ' StainifitT-glass 

Stuffed Joy , , 

• , Tile . 



IndustlriaJl Designer 
Artist . 



Sketcher 

Stage-Scenery Director 
Scenic Artist 



2:3 
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Commercial Art: Illustration 



Art Layout Man 
Cover Designer 
Illustrator '\ - - 
Layout 

Letterer - 
Medical Illustrator 
Ben-Day Man 
Production Manager 
Manager of Display * 

Cartooning 

^Cartoonist 

Cartoon Background Artist 
' ^Color Advisor 
Colorman >. . 
Sketcher 

Others: Professional And Related 



Fine Arts Painter 
Painter-Restorer 
Painter- -Glass Stainer 
Teachers of Art 
Director of Art 
Museum Cjjrator 
Furniture* Reproducer 
Wood-burner (Jewelry)- 



Sign Painter 
Airbrush Painter 
Photo Re -toucher 
Colorist 
Engrosser 
Paste-up Man 
Sketchmaker 
Artist 



Supervisor- -Scenic Arts 
Inker and Opaque r 
Painter— Animated Cartoons 
Sports Cartoonist 
Political Cartoonist 



A-ppraiser of Art 
- Architect 
Delineator 
Draftsman 
Art' Critic 
Printmaker 
Art Librarian 
Landscape Archite^ct 



Note: Descriptions of thesfe wiU be discussed in class and also be included in sheets to be 
placed in th^ notebook for reference. 
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PARMA . 

Guidance ' . ^ 

This is an excellent "spelling out" of how one school district perceives guid 
" ance services being incorporated into the career orientation program. 
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Gpails and Objectives of the Guidance Depm-tment for Career Education 



The Guidance Department for Jhe Parma Public Schools will be able to assist the student 
in-ttftder standing himself better by — * ^ . - 

\. Aiding the sludent in seeing hiijjself as a total person 

2. Working with stalf in making career .information available to students and faculty 



3. _ Assisting' i| providing genera^ orientation to the career program ^or staff, students 
and commmjity ^ 

4. Providing general orientation to the world of work _ . - ^ 



5. Guiding the 



student in individual curricular chc*ices 



6. Providing ii-service training for staff on career resources 

7/ Administering and/or supervising the administration of questionnaires, inventories, 
anct^^lity, |^ptitude,and achievement tests 

* 8. Interpreting ^'results of tests to students, faculty, and parents either on an individual 

or group_basis _ , \ ^ 

* 9. Providing information on existing ,e)ara-cu«g^Uilar^ activities and assisting in the estab- 

lishment of^ew activities^ ^ 



10. Supplementing and assisting departments as ^^[liburce people ^ - * 

11. Communicating with administratioa and coordijiators with suggestions for curriculum 
development, reyision, and evaluation ^ ? 

12. . CpntiQ^ijig.to inform the (?ommunity of the on-going career program 



/ 
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Orientation to Career Progi-am ' 

Staff • . ^ 

1, General introduction of career program by the principal and designated persons 

Philosophy of program * ' • 

X3oals 

•Role of e^iCh department 
Role of Guidance Departn^ent 

2, New staff hired throughout the year to be given the above overview and orientation 
background 

3; Meet with all department chairmen early in the fall. 

a. Each chairman is to outline his department's career program, 

b. Counselors and chairmen will resolve- conflicts, 

4. Have faculty meeting following counselor and department chairmen'? meeting. ^ 

a. Present over-all career program. 

5. Continue to correlate activities with department chairmen throughout the year. 

- o t 

Students - " ' 

1. General introduction of school's career program by priacipal and designated persons 
(early in year). _ , . 

2. Grade levels * » 
* a. Seventh Grade . . - 

' '(1) Small group meeting during the school year 

(a) Lay foundation^lor school's-career program ^ 

(b) Introduce self-evaluation techniques ^ 

(c) Expose to cljasters of career opportunities 

(d) Work wi£h all departments where necessary in special career orientation 
presentations 

(e) Orientation to Parma's ^vocational offerings 

"tf) Assist with aiding students to apply for social security cards 

fe) Inform students of school's extra-curricular and volunteer activities 

(2) Individual follow-up conferences when necessary for curi'icular selection^ 

b. 'Eigth Grade 

(1) Small group meetings ^ , 

(a) Review career clusters discussed in seventii grade. 

(b) Enlarge on career offerings presented in seyenffi grade. 
'\ (c) Review self-evaluation techniques. 

(d) As&ist students in the techniques of evaluating a specific career, ^ 
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(e) Ejq)Iain'Parma^? vocational offerings and requij^em^yits. ^ 

(f) Arrange lor: high school' vocational teacherS^ and/or^ vocational counselors 
to meet with students. ' . . * ; ^ 

a. To explain^and discuss their programs and requirements; 
• (g) Assist in arranging for*special career projects., . ^ 

(H) Arrange visitations to colleges .or technical schools, if possible. 
. (i) Assist in having students learn procedures for job application, 
(j) Review school's extra-curricular and volunteer activities. 

(2) Individual conferences for curriQUlar.js^lection 

c. Ninth Grade ^ . 

(1) 'Catch-up* session to enable students new to th^ system to learn of the school's 
career program . ^ 

(2) Survey to determine career interests of students. 

(3) Have smaU group meetings qf students interested in specific career ideas. 

(4) Review the high school vocational offerings and requirements. 

(5) Arrange visitation to high school vocational classes for those interested. 

(6) Arrange to have representatives from four-year campuses, two-year campuses; 
and'special training areas. ^ 

(7) Review social security and work permit information. 

(8) Assist' in studying procedures for applying for a job. 

(9) Inform students regarding community volunte^er opportunities and part-time jobs. 
(10) Individual conferencel^ for curricular selection, when necessary 

3. Orientation of the individual school community 

a. Arrange a Parent's Night ^ 

(1) Present overview of career program 
^2)- Explanation of curricular offeririgs 

(a) Vocational areas 

(b) Professional . 

(c) Technical A - 

(d) -Special fields 

(3) Requirements for the various programs ^ / 

b. Individual parent conferences and further communications as needed 



If 
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Testing 



Objectives 

1. To have all students become aware of their' scholastic ability and how it relates to school 
achievement 

2. To help students understand indicated strengths and weaknesses in their academic 
backgroimd ~ " 

f ' * 

3. To provide students with information to guide them in educational and career planning 

4. To present e^lanations of relationships within data, people, andlhings hierarchies, and 
workers trait components 

5. To identify job clusters of high interest for further exploration of educational plans 

6. To supplement test results with other sources of information, such as transcripts, teacher^ 
and counselor recommendations, and student motivation to assist in the.decisidn-making 
process * i ' 

7. To share information not only with the students but also with all adults concerned with 
their education * 

Orientation 

1. Administration and staff ' 

a. Arrange meeting to explain teachers* role and responsibility in the test program, 

(1) Explanation of the three tests administered at the junior high level 

(2) E^qplanation of the various methods of reporting test i^esults: 

National norms and local norms ' . 

Percentile ranks 

Stanines ^ 
Grade equivalent 

Standard deviation / 

(3) Explanation of use of test results in educational and career planning 

2. Students ^ 

a. Present an overview of testing programs in conjunction with the initial general career 
orientation. 

« « 

b. Prior to the testing program, give specific orientation as to what the £esting pit>granx 
will include, 

(1) Preparing students to t;^e the test 

(2) Explaining use of test results in educational and career planning 
Administration 

1. Mental ability test • 
'2. Merest inventories * ^ 
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3. Achievement tests * '* 

4. Aptitude tests ' . ' 

5. Personality tests / 

6. Miscellaneous tests , ' * 
The 1972-73 Test Program 

Seventh grade: Otis-Lennon Intelligence Test 

Eighth grade: Ohio Vocational lhterest Survey ' . 

Ninth grade: Stanford Achievement Test 

The testing program will be conducted within the framework established by the 
central office and building administration. Supplemental testing willbe used to meet 
individual needs. 

Interpretation ^ 

1. Faculty . / 
a. Interpret test results to all teachers. 

(1) Individually 

(2) In groups 

2. Students 

a. Distribute and interpret testresults. 

(1) Group sessions 

(2) Individual conferences, when necessary 

3. Parents ^ ^ . - 

a. Send home a brochure containing a complete explanation of the testing program and 
the results^of the child's test. 

, h. Interpretation oi tgs^ results and surveys to be available on individual basis. 

Evaluation and Curriculum Implications 

1. Participate in system-wide reviews of the testing program. 

2. Assist in analyzing the strengths and weaknesses of curriculum as evidenced by ^he 
test results. ' 
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Knowii^g Youi-self 

Our society offers an individual many Aoices— choices of where to live, choices of leisure 
time activity, and choices of occupsoions, to name a few, The^concept'of choice requires 
alternatives to consider and criteria ior selection. Choice, many tipaes, implies compiK)niise 
between desires of an individual and opportunities available. Keeping this in mind, being 
able to e^^lore one's attitudes and values enables an individual to know himself better. 
Allowing a student to e:q)lore his value system and recognize different values in others 
is a step in setting individual goals and wise decision-maMng. . ^ - - 

Objectives: V^, . ' * • 

1. To help a student clarify his own values " , ^ 

2. To recognize different values^ in* others 

3. To recognize that values are constantly changing 

4. To encourage students to continually re-evaluate their goals through their value system 

5. To help students understand the process of choice and valuing 

6. Toihelp the students become more effective decisionrmakers * , * ^ 

7. To ^pcourage students to think before they act 

8V Tb\^elp the student gain- an 4ncr eased imderstanding of himself 

' 'l3us unE is divitJ^d into the following major iocal points : 

. The Different You • ^ ^ ' 

n. .The Changing You^ 

m. The "Value^able You ' . ' * 

IV. The Future You » , • , 

V. The Successful You , ^ 

VI. , It Begins With You . * ^ 

The Different You ' . , 

1. Physical features ' ^ » . * 

2, .Mental abilities and skills . ' , ' 

3, Interests ^ . ^ * 

4. Personality , - ' ' 
•Related Activities: 

1, Refer to testingjirograms and interpretations of tests.. ^ , 

2; Class discussion— - ^ 

' a. What do we really know about ourselves? ^ ^ ^ 

b. What part of us Is ^inh^rited* and what part is '^acquired*? 
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The Changing You 
1* Changing society 

a. Iiu^reasing experience 

b. Awareness of othdr group and cultural value codes 

c. Evaluating^ your o\ n code 
2« Changing and growing 
Related Activitres: 
1. Clas6 discussion': 

a. How have your ideab changed since coming to junior high school? 

b. What in your peer code differs from ideas in adult society? 
The ^^Viilue^'able You 

1. Valuing prpcess - judging 

a. Choosing - alternatives 

b. Prizing - being hapiy with choice 

c. Acting- - doing som^hing with the choice 

2. Values . 

i 

a« Definition of values 
b. Sources of values 



(1) Faniiiy 

(2) Church 

(3) Socie 



3. Importance 

a. -To carry 

b. To grow^ ks individualls 



(1) Know 
^ ' (2) Make 
(3) Re-e^ 

4, Summary of 



i>f values 

on and imptove society 



self better 

better peri^onal decisions 
aluation of ideas ^ 



values 

The following ideas should be covered through classroom activities in values: 

a. Def initio; 1 of values 

b. Student exploratiqn of his personal values 

♦ I ' * * • 

c. Recognil^ion of valuea in others q n^. 
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d. No right and wrong values 

e. Values acquired through experiences 

f . Importance of values to society and the individual 
Related Activities for A and B: 

(Note: Values, goals, and decisions are many times of a very personal nature. Students 
should not be made to participate verbally or share their values if they do not wish to. 
This allows them to be honest with themselves^,) 

" 1. List five personal values (to be kept confidential). This should be done before the general 
class discussion. These should be kept by the student until completion of the unit when 
they will be asked to list five personal values again. 

2. Group discussion: - 

' a. Student, definitions of values 

b. Each member of the group should publicly state one value. List on board. Discuss 
difference in values.' 

3. Written activities : 

a^ rValues and people ^ ^ 
J (1) Qualities I like in oflifers 

1 . (2) Qualities J cljislik^ in 6ther'S ; / . * 
^\ (3) QvialitiesT like in mysefi" .\ ' 

(4) Qualities I dislike itijikf '^ell 
.^'^ (5) Whom do I res^)ect(iEho§t|three choices) 

(6) Whom do I respect le^ Kthree choices) 

b. Values and experiences * " ^ • — . 

Happiest expeid^nces i ^ 
:^^5 '(2) Saddest*'e35per|^qe [ - - 

(3) iJigh point olSie^ week '" '^' ^ 

(4) Low po^t of the week ' . ♦ 

(5) Things I would keep the same in school 
. \ Things I Would change in: school 
^l^iV The kina of work I reallj^ like to do 

j,^\r^.-k8) Some jobs I think I would dislike 

.^.Related Activities for C: ' • . 

^ *■> ' ' 

1. Class discussiba ; / ' . — — 

>^ a. Values in our society vs. other societies 

^i^'girig values to improve society ' ^ 
''^.VjI^^ .values do others see in,us? ' « 

- (^miA}-^'! need to become a good friend? 

e;* %hai qualtit^s do I need to hold a job? 

f , Wliat does an employer expect of me ? ^ 
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2. Interview three people; ask them which three values they would place as most important 
to them. Discuss the results with the class. 

Related Activities for D: 

1. The following qualities can be used to supplement any class' discussion: 



Loyalty 

Self-confidence 
Courage 
. Dedication 
Dependability 
Foresight' 



Intelligence 

Perseverance 

Self-control 

Kindness 

Understanding 

Sense of Humor 



Initiative 

Honesty 

Integrity 

Sincerity 

Humility 

Friendliness 



Generosity 

Conscientiousness 

Competence 

Concern 

Conformity 

Care 

Consistency 



2. The following topics can be used to supplement value judgement discussion: 



War vs. Peace 

The Drug Scene 

Parental Control and^Authority 

Smoking 



Crime 

Race Relations 
Environmental Conservation 
If I Were an Employer 



3. Display a series of pictures depicting qualities in people, attitudes, and Values. Each 
student is to write a word which describes the picture to him. Follow with class discussion. 

4. Complete the following sentences. 



Hike. 



I want. 



I wbuld fight for 



I woiUd be willing to spend time for. 

I would give money for \ 

I love to ; ^ 

I feel 

I wish I could 



The Future Vou 

1. Making decisions 

a. » Alternatives 

b. Compromise 

c. Decision-making vs. problem solving 

2, Effects of decisions 

a. To you - - 

b. To others 

c. Right now 

d. Later on . ^ 4 
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3, finportance of values in decision-making . " ^ 

4. Arriving at the same decision with different values 
Related Activities: * - 

1. Rank order--*ask students to rank in order of preference several very pleasant or several 
very undesirable alternatives; Class discussion should follow, bringing out students* 
values and judgen^ents. ^ . - ^ 

Example: Rank the following activities in importance to you: 

a. Be the lead in the class play 

b. Achieve good grades 

c. Tutor another student 

d. Be an office page 

Example: Rank the following activities in importance to you: 

a. Hold a high payingjob which is very repetitious 

b. Hold a medium paying job whifeh involves working with people 

c. Hold a Ipwer paying job which is v^^ry adventurous 

d. No^hold a job^at all | 

Ask students to make a depision on a continuum ^nd ask them to support their decision. 

Example: Your best friend has taken something frbm a store. The extremes in alter- 
natives -from which to choose would be: toao nothing or to involve the police. 
Each person must make a decision and pkce their mark on the continuum, 
one may choose the exact center point. Supoort your decision. 

DO NOTHING f V GO TO POUCE 

3. List 20 things you like or dislike to do. After this list is complete: 

a. Mark tliose items with a 'T* that you like to do with someone else. 

b. Mark those items with an '^A* that you would like to do aloi^e. 

c. Mar)c those five items that you would Uke most with a ^'stai 

d. Mark ten items that you would like second most with the letter /'M.* 

e. Underline things that cost money. 

What did you find out about yourself: 
1. Do I do things 'that I like frequently? 
; i 2. Do I like to do things alone or with pjBople? 
3. Are my likes expensive? 

4. Happy words—state o^^ word that had a nappy . meaning for you in your life during the^ 
following periods. DiscUss your reasons. 

a. Ages f - 5 or pre-scljpol , 

b. Ages 6 r 12 or elementary school 

c. Ages 13 - 15 or junior high school • 

TThe Successful You ' ^ 



1. ^Programming your life ' ^ . ' ' 

a. What do I Waint? • , . v. 

b. What are my abilities?' 

c. Inventory interestis , * - 

d. Explore.the future , ' 3o* 
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2, Forming goals . ' 

3, Daring to be different 

4. Disa'Rpointments . ♦ 

5. Dealing with frustration 

a« Aggression 

b. Emotions 

c. Re-evaluating alternatives 
6^ Spending leisure time 
Related Activities: 

1, Class discussion: , - , - . 

a. Why can some people cope with disappointment and frustration better than others? 

b. How do you feel when you are frustrated? 

c. How do you relieVe your frustrations?. 

2. Written activities; 

" a. My goal for today is 



b. My goal for the week is. 



c,' My goal for this school year is. 



d. My goal before I leave junior high school is 

e. My goal after* graduation from high school is 

f . My goal for life is , 

3, Use newspaper articles to show aggression and frustration, . 

4. Use comics for examples of frustrating experiences. 

It Begins With You ' , 

1. Can you recommend yourself? 

2. Can you keep your standards high? * 

3. What are you investing in the future? 
Related Activities: , 

,1 ^ 

1. List fiv£ personal values. Compare them with the values written at the begi!rti2ng of the 
unit. *T ' , ^ 

2. Class discussion: > 

a. Do personal values chapge in importance? - * , . 

» b. ^'Is it always tomorrow?* or ''Get it while you can/ What/is your philosophy? 
c. What I have to inyest for the future? 

Exanjiple: money, ti^^e, hope, trust/ ideas, talent. 



Registration 



As students progress through junior high school, registration for their subjects for the' 
folldwing year become increasingly directed toward their career goals. Other guidance 
activities, such as orientation, testing, test interpretation, self-evaluation, and vocational 
information are important criteria for selecting courses of study which help them achieve 
the goals they have set ior the future. 

1, Guidance Responsibilities ^ 

a. Registration of present junior high /Students 

b. Registration of parochial students to the public schools ' , 
^ c. Registration of students new to the- community 

2, Guidance Procedures 
• a. Faculty 

(1) Registration procedures 

(2) Registration calendar , ' 

(3) Curricular changes * 

b. Students 

- (jt) Registration procedures 

(2) Requirements * * , 

(3) Electives 

(4) ^ Subject choices related to career clusters 

c. Parent Involvement , 0.. , 

. *(1) Registration , ' ^ 

(2) Requireriients . ' ^ ^ 

. (3) Relationship of courses to career orientation an^ exploration , 

3, Implementation- ^ ^ 

a, -Large group activities 

* /• 

' (1) Group discussion 

(2) Visits to parochial schools 

(3) Clai%sroom visits 

(4) Parent meeting 
^ (5) Elementary contacts , 

b Small-group or individual^activities 

(1) Seventh-, eighth-,- and ninth-grade individual conferences as requested ♦ 

(2) Ne,w-entry conferences " \ "I 

(3) 'SmaIirgroups with'similiar needs or interests / 
'^(4) Evening conferences/* ' / ; * 
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•Sample Letter From Principal 



Message from the Principalis desk: 

One must/see through himself—in order to see himself through. » 

One of the more important responsibilities that students and parents have during each 
school /year is the selection of subjects and a course of study for the following year. 

Your /guidance counselor and each of your teachers will play an important role in helping 
you make the correct selections by providing their guidance anci recommendations along 
witl} other information about you. This advice and information about yourself is to be added 
to ;what you andfyour parents already know about you and your future--in helping you select 
courses for your next year at school. 

We will consider our job well done when you feel confident that your selection of subjects 
and your registration is complete to the satisfaction of both you and your parents. 

The real test of a mature and independent person is when he knows enough about himself 
to f|lan his life in a way that his talents and interests will be used to bring about oppor- 
tunities for self -fulfillment and happiness. 

We trust that you will start toward this goal by giving this new experience in registration 
your serious consideration— and please feel free to ask guidance and assistance from all 
of us at school. _ 

A^Sample Letter From Principal • Early in School Year - 

To parents of Junior High School Students 



From the desk of 




Principal 



^ 7 ^ 

/ As we move toward the twentieth century, life is becoming more and more intricate. 
Thus, education for^ the next century must, of necessity, be broad and as all inclusive as 
lios^ible, 

^ Parma Public Schools are attempting to provide the students with not only basic training 
/but the know-how in selecting and planning for a career. 

We know that many new jobs will develop during the lifetime of your son or daughter, 
Thus^ we hope to a4d them to develop techniques for selecting and evaluating new job 
opportunities as well as the current ones. 

This year teachers will arrange for group sessions to discuss vocations, educational 
planning, and nunxerous .activities related to the Woiild of .Work, Counselors will supervise 
testing and arrange sessions far interpreting of test results and their significance to career 
planning, 

tocluded in the career orientation will be a night f9r parents where the genteral career 
program will be explained. We hope you will also attend Open House later this'month where 
teachers will reiate how their subject area is involved in career planning, 

4 

Speakers .will be provided, visitations planned, and numerous .career references will be 
made available - all to aid students in developing an awareness of the careers and career 
decisions in the future, ' . ' ^ 
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j^Informational Nlat^rials 

There' are many current, materials on careers and occupations which are valuable to both 
' educators and students. The following is far from being a complete list but can serve the 
schools as a' foundation for references on careeVs: • . - 

Career Files ' . ^ - ^ ^ * 

Dictionary of Occupational Titles -tDOT) 1^"^ 
Occupational Outlook Handbook ' * 

Encyclopedia of Careers and Vocational Guidance 
Audiovisual materials 

A Chronicle File and a Science Res^earch Associates (SRA) file of jobs, available in the 
* library, lists careers alphabetically by title. These jobs are coded according to the accepted 
code numbers used in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles and the Occupational Outlnnk 
ifandbtfQk, and Information in the files can be cross-referenced with these two sources. 

Also available are free materials on occupations and jobs. There is a wealth and variety 
of information In the pamphlets which are offered. Professional organizations, manufac- 
turers, and service organizations are realizing the need for current and accurate information 
on careers and are responding to this need by offering pamphlets, brochures, fact sheets, 
'movies, and filmstrip^ for use by young adults. 

DICTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL iflTLES (DOT) * ' ' 

The Dictionary of Occupational Titles is a two-volume classification system of jobs and 
occupations. It provides a current inventory of jobs in the American economy &nd gives an 
extensive analysis and des,cription of what each involves and what traits are needed by the 
worker. 

1. Volume I " Definitions of Titles 

^ \ ' 

a. Contams an Introduction which explains: , 

(1) Job definition^ 

(2) Occupational classification and code system used in the DOT 

(3) Arrangement and uses of the DOT 

/ ' . • 

b. The bulk of Volume I is the alphabetical arrangement of definitions of jobs. T^jiere are 
21,741 seperate occupations defined, known by 13,809 additional titles, making a total of 
35,550 job titles defined. ' " , • 

' ^ % 

c. Job definitions are of two types - coded anduncoded,theuncoded type being alternate 
titles. ' . 
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2. Volume n — Occupational Classifications 

» ^ "■ 

. a. Contains major secti9ns in which jobs are arranged according to different groupings, 
have the same basic occupational, industrial or worker characteristics. The ciassi- 
fication is a six-number code, the first number designating the major occupational 
group. ^ . 

(1) 0-1 



(1) 0-1 Pro£ession strte«femeal and managerial occupations 

(2) 2 Clerical and sales occupations 

(3) 3 Service occupations 

(4) 4 Farming, fishery, forestry and related occupations 

(5) 5 Processing occupations . 
*(6) 6 Machine trades occupations 

(7) 7 Bench work occupations 

(8) , . 8 Structural work occupations 

(9) 9 Miscellaneous work occupations 



Code explanation 
Teacher, Elementary School 



DOT Code , 



. 092.2^8 

The 092 refers to the occupation grouping 
0 Professional Occupation 
9 a subrgrouping within ^Professional Occupation* 

2 a subgrouping within ^Professional Occupation* ^ 

The 228 refers to\Vorker-Trait components 
• ^ 2 involvement of data used by worker * 
• 2 involvement of people whom the worker will work with ' " / 

8 involvement of things which the worker will use in his job* - ' \ ^ 

. • * ^ ^ ^ . t 

c. Glossary of technical terms used in the definitions ^ 

d. Appendices * ^ 

'/ (1) E3i;^lan^tlOii bf I'elafci'o'nship within, data, people, things* iCategories / ' \ 
(2) Disciis^ion of worker-trait components . ' ; ^ » ' ^ ; ' ^ 

e. In using the second volume, one must refef to different sections tg^btaiii.the most 
*mation about a job and its description and qualiiications. - ^. 



complete information 

t > 

3r-How to find occupational titles and itfode \ 
a. Look up the job titles, the definition, and the coder (Vol. !)• 



(1) If necessary, invert the titl^ (example: Elementary -school teadier Teacher,:^ 
— elementary school) • * ./ ^ ' / - *' * 

(2) Look' for possible titles (Man-of-iil-work: hai^jdynaan,. odd-job lii'an) . 

(3) Look uft industrial designation if you- know what industry, the job Js in, piit y6u 
/don't know the job title (IhdustriarArrat^gement of Titles, Vol/ 11) , • - v 

- (4) Refer to- Volume;! for fob titles, a definition ai)d cd'ie. ■ 

^ • \ ' > \ \ ' ' ' 

b^ Using Volume I, read the job; definition, then turn to Appendix A in yolumelrto give 
the description' of the last three digits )xi the code (data, people, thin^^'b^teg^^ 

U you need assistance in using the Dictionary of OCcupatloiAY Titles , please 9ee a, couiiaelor. 
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Occupational Outlook Handbook 

The Occupational Outlook Handbook is probably the best and most usuable single source 
of occupational information. Copies are available from each counselor and in the library. 

Thip is a one-volume source of information published-^by the U.S. Department of Labof ^ 
and revised every two years to keep it up to date. ^ ^ . 

The Handbool^ay be used in several ways: 

1. Gain an overview" of the World of Work by studying the ^Table of Contents* in the 
front of the book. 

^1'2. LOok ahead to your working years by readii^ ^Tomorrow's Jobs/ on page 11-19, 

3, Read about pa^rfiqular occupations in which you maybe interested. To find a particular 
one use tiie 'Table of Contents* in the front or the *^Index* in the back of the book. 

Over 700 occupations are discussed in the Handbook. 

These 700 occupations include those of greatest interest to young people. Most of the 
large ones requiring long periods of education or training are discussed, as are a number 
of small but rapidly growing fields and other occupations of special interest. . 

Each occupation is discussed under the following headings: 

r^ature of Work • , 

Where Employed 

Training and Other Qualifications . > ' 

Employment Outlook , ' . - 

Earnings and Working Conditions . 
• Where to for More Information * 

For further infotmation ^ 

" Fof further information concerning the use of the Occupational Outlook Handbook see 
pages 3 - 6 of the handbook. . , 



^Encj^'lopedia of Careers and Vocational Guidance^ 

This is a two-volume encyclopedia. Volume I is entitled ^Planning Your Career* and includes 
' two selections ^You and Your -Career* and'^Career Fields.* The editor says ^It is expected 
^ that you will use Volume I for ideas, for guidance, and to get the flavor of the nutnber of 
# . particularly, important areas of woi:.k.* Seventy-one general career areas are discussed. 
Each concludes with a listing of related articles in Volume II. This volume can be especially' 
helpful in showing the variety of range of occupations in a general area. At the end of Vf)lume 
I is a listing of accredited colleges, arranged by state. ' - 

Volume n is entitled ^Careers and Occupations*, specific occupations are grouped under 
these headings: ' ' ^ 



Clerical Occupations • . Semi-Professional and Technical Occupations 

Farming Occupations % Semi-Skilled and Unskilled Occup^^tions 

Managerial and Official Occupations Service Occupations ^ 
Professional Occupations Skilled Occupations 

Sales Occupations . • ; 
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At the beginniog of eaifth groyp jUie're is a general^Sisciission, Then each of 4 number of 
occupations is c|iscussed ^^terfifis of : * ^ 

'.v^^^Deflni^on ^ . Advancement 

History . • * . • . • v * . , - Employment outlook ; 

' Narfiire pi work * • >* / • Earnings ^ 

Requirements^ "j'' '* * ' Conditions of work ' 

^ Special requirements ^ , ,\-V .» Social and psychological factors 

Oppor^nities for experience and exploration Sources of additional information 

ftTethod of entering ' ' * 

\ ■ - ' .-^ * : 

Audidvisual Materials ' ' , * 

' To' assist ana supplement the teaching of career information and opportunity, there is an 
abundance of audiovisual material available to teachers and counselors: 

' . FiLm^ \f r ; Tapes ^ . 

F^ilmstrips • * ^ * ' ' Film loops . — 

Books'," V . Video tapes 

C9.r6er catalogs - ' ^ jHiandout materials and pamphlets 



, Implementation Activities . 

Many devices and activities may be used to expose students to all facets of career orientation 
and exploration. Each building will develop their town activities designed to fit uito their 
facilities, I ^ - 

.The following are a few activities: 

I, Suggested Activities 
JI^ Prerequisites to the World of Work 
in. Speakers * - ^ 

IV/Field Trips ? 
^ * V, High School Course Selections 

VI. Career Carnival' * 

I. Suggested Activities , . ' 

1. Group Guidance Classes; 

These classes wpudd be ^ part of the regular curriculum and designed to fit in with 
the master schedule. <^ 

2. Career Units: 

These are units worked into a regular subject class. They may be a seperate unit or 
an on-going. unit throughout the year. ■ ^ 

3. Homeroom Period: V / ^ - 

A career program might be organised and be presented during this period. The program 
could utilize time on the* basis of once-a-week^oi' more frequently as persoonel>felt 
the need, * . ' ^ * . > ^ ^ 

'4. School Clubs: ^ . ^ ' . 

/ Career speakers and audiovisual presentations are always popular programs for school 
clubs to sponsor. * " . , '° 4 . 

if • V 

5. ' Bulletin Boafds: . / ' . " 

Attractive and up-to-date bulletin boards ckn arouse interest in career information/* 
show relationships between schoof subjects and careers^ and direct students to sources.. 
' of inforniation. • * . 

6. School Newspaper ^ , . 

A special column in the school newspaper can list pn-goii^ and future career plaiifiing 
activities. " , ' * 

^7. Field Trips: * ' . ^ - , * 

Field trips can be made to local business and industrial esl;ablishment3^so^that students 
may observe people at work, 

8. Career Conference: ^ ' * , ' ' - « - 

C^eer ^planning is an activity continuing through the whole yea^r* but a coo^)entrated 
period" of time of special emphasii^ may he beneficial to allow all students. a cai^^eer 
exposure. ' \ ' ^ > , / ,/ ^ - 

9. Assemblies} . , . ' * . ' ' . . • 
Assemblies , involving people from the community and pa^eats can be informative and 
pertaining. , , % . 

10*. Small Groups: : * . , • - 

Students interested in one career field may meet to explore and di^^cuss related and com- 
plementary areas of specialization within a career cluster. ' • * • * 



11. Individual Conferences: - , 

A student with a special need and.interest(may need a one-to-one conference. 

' 12. Career Carnival: ' 



IL Prerequisities to the World of *Work 



Counselors are^-^also resource persons for job entry information. Several activities could 
be implemented to e;q)lain and aid in the understanding of securing a job. 

1. So(^ Security Cards (used in s'eventh-'grade groups) ^ 

a. Contact local social security office "/> 

. b. Assembly for entire .seventh grade*' for introduction of jsocial security program 
Film • \ 

Speaker , , 

Question and answer period 

^c. Classroom follow-up 

Further study utilizing social security literature ^ ^ 

Fill out applications provided by social security office. , • ^ 

d^ Beturn applications ,v \, • 

e.. Materials for absentees available in counsek)r's off ices^^ . 

2. Work' Per nails (used i^xeigtt-gr&de^i^ ^ ' ; . ' 
' at Hand out brochure e;q)laining. work pem^^ ' . ' ^ ■ / 

b. E?Q>lanation and discussion of methocjology in securing work permits, including neces- 
* sary forms; ' / ' ^ ^.\ • ' ^ 

. \" ^ ■ y ' \ .: ' ' ,v , , • ' ' '"^'r 

/c; When needed, forms wiUi)e ?Lvailable in the ^tt^^ : ] ; - 

Job Applications (used -in;nint^-grade;giU^ ^ • . , 

a. Procedures for applying forr a job: " * ^ . , . 

V (I), Review of Social se(5urity and work per ' 
J , .(2) Sources for finding available jobs ^ • . ' . * _ ' * 

^ ^ (3) Appearance and conduct while' applying for a job < . j ' / ^ . 

(4) Filling out ^n actual application form utilising^ VA materials h ^ . 
• (5) Setup mock interview: ^ . .-r^--^ * • ' 

(6) DisfcuSsionof ^TVhyDon^tlC^^^^ / ^ ^ \: / > 

' \ ' , (a) Lack of basic learning skills (riding, arithmetic, speaking) ^ ^ : 

(b) Lacfc-of basic clerical skijls (sp^^ >, ' - / / 

Lack of work wo?4d orientation and job search skills 

Lapk of dependability and. reliability (evidenced by^pbor schofcfl attendance, 
* , spasmodic work*history^' clirorii<J arrests) ^ ! . ' 

,(e) iadiffei:ent attitude / - ^ , - ^' ' , ^ . ^ / 

y ia. ^Ppor work attitude- ' ' - - ' - , 

ib. Distrust of authority figures ' . . ' y 

•Ic^ Hypersensitive to criticism ... v -/ ^ 

'Id. High anxiety; > 7 ' . / ^' ' 

\. le. Lack of motivatipri and/or aiB^ert^^ ' • " . * \ ' 

'7-' ' /.': .H. Appearance * * V ' * . ' , 

w'- '"'^ - ^ ' :^ ' ■ ■■ '■■ 
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b. Culminate activity by using a speaker involved in personnel work, , 
III. Speakers ~ ^ o 

Speakers from tKe*^ business world are a great ^sej^ to ^nderstanding different careers. 
IV; Field Trii)S 

I / 0 

Field trips can be an exciting addition to the study of a career or jo)d area. Throughout 
Cleveland many businesses and large industries are available, for tours. 

V. Higl;^ School Course Selections' , . . 
Name ! * 



A Tentative look into my future in respect to vocation and avocation. 
In my leisure , I like to . 



For my cireei" (vocation), I think I would like to 



My best subjects are^ 



My tests show my strong skills are 
My weak skills.are in . 



To reach my career goal, I need the^ following skijls: \ 



The educational 'requirements for my tentative career are: 

High sdlhooi diploma . . - Further vocational (technical) training 

t 

College degree '_ ^ ^ ;_J 



High school graduation requirements: 17 credits ^ - 

4 credits in jEngUsh (includes l/^'credit in -speech, 1/2 credit in composition, and 

* 1 credit in literature) * . ^ . 

2 credits in iSocial Studies (must include U.S. History and U'.S. QoyelTiment) ' 
1 credit Sciende ' ' 

1 cre^t Mathematics . ' ^ . ' • 

l^fedit Physical Education J ' . 

The 17 credits must include the. equivalent of two majprs and two -minors ^ 

Major - Three oy more, credits in any one dQ|)artmerit, 
Minor - Two credits in any one department • ^ , . . 

(Provide form fo£ student 'i^electioji of high school courses.}. . . 



VI. Career Carnival 



A Carreer Carnival is, a means of makingcareer information available to students. However, 
it is such a major project that it must, to be successful, be a project of the total school. 
^This material is included here because the Career Carnival has been an activity of no one 
academic ^epaftiAenfe and coxmselprs have played a major' role in it. 

Since the initiation of the career education program, two Career Carnivals have been held at 
Pleasant- Valley Junior High School one in the fall of 1969 and one in the spring of 1972. 
The Career Carnivals provide valuable information, but are very demanding in terms of 
staff time and comiixuni^ cooperation in suBplyipg leadership. 

As additional junior high schools become involvedinthe Career Education Program, several 
alternatives may jjeed to be considered. If a Career Carnival in each school each year is not 
practical from a time .standpoint, the activity might be rotated among schools; one school 
. using the activity one year, another the next, etc. Ppssibly, a joint Career Carnival could 
be planned. (A joint plan has been used by the three Parma senior high schools.) 

Following are some comments, on aspects of the Career Carnivals held at Pleasant Valley 
Junior High Schopl. ^ - 

1. General Format 

Tn so far as possible, speakers arrived during the 4th period. They were greeted by student 
hosts and hostesses and taken lo lunch as guests of the school. This luncheon was followed 
by a brief period when those planning the Career Carnival might meet with the guest leaders. 

For the afternoon (periods 6,7, and 8 or 2 hours, 30 minutes), all regular classes were 
replaced by the Career Carnival. This time was divide^ into five periods, each 25-30 minutes 
in length. From a list of the groups available, each student had named seven, listed in the 
order of his interest. In so far as possible, each was given a schedule including his first five 
choices. Then each student followed a school day schedule. Groups met in all regular class- 
rooms plus the gyms, library, and cafeteria-study hall. Room assignments were planned so 
that the largest (most popular) groups were in the largest rDom. 

2. Time tn School Year 

Ideally, . a^* Career Carnival should be timed for maximum contribution to the on-going 
Career Education Program and at the time to best utilize student readiness for the infor- 
mation. 

'in Pleasant Valley, it has been impossible to divide the total school population into Career 
, Carnival interest groups and fit them into the available space. (Total space, including gyms 
and study hall,, could not be utilized as efficiently as for the regular school program.) 
Since this consideration had to take priority over the more ideal one, each Career Qarnival 
^involved two grades (7 and 9 in 1969, 7 and 8 in 1972) while one grade was out of the building*^ 
. on afield trip. 

3> .Stiident.Orientation ' • 

Value gained from the Career Carnival increases with adequate student preparation and 
orientation. Th^re is a need for student orientation in choosing of groups ^o attend and 
•* also in attending so as to learn the most from the presentation. 

O * , \ \. /- ^ 41 
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4. Scheduling S^dent Choices 



Planning a niaster schedule of groups available, then scheduling choices for each student, 
proved to be a very large job -7 almost as great as planning the master schedule &nd studenl 
schedules ior the school for the year. For the first Pleasant Valley Career Carnival, all 
of this was done '1)y hand" (an overwhelrnitI& task). For the second Career Carnival, 
arrangements were made to have the students' schedules planned and prated (two copies 
each) by the Data Processing Department. Of course, these arrangements need to be made 
well in advance. . - ' * 

* • • • «» 

5. yeacher Involvement 

Prior to the Career Carnival, many teachers were involved in student orientation and in 
suggesting and securing speakers, especially for groups related to their subject matter areas. 

On the afternoon of the Carnival,- a teacher was present in each group at all times. All 
teachers, librarians, and study half aides in the building were called upon that afternoon. 
For the first Career Carnival, teachers as well as students followed schedules and rotated 
among groups. Interests of students, as well as teachers were honored as much as possible. 
Having a faculty member present in each session took precedence over teacher's personal 
choice. For the second Career Carnival, a particular teacher remained with the same group 
all afternoon. ' 

'6. Speakers and Groups Leaders 

For each group there was one or more speakers usually a commimity person engaged 
in the occupation. For the first carnival, Pleasant Valley staff recruited the leadership 
but with a great deal of help from others in the school system. For the second carnival^ 
a major share of the leadership recruiting was done by the P.A.C.E, Association. 

Types of presentations varied. Methods of presentation included lecture, discussion, 
question-answer, panel presentation, films andiilmstrips. 

Many speaker^ also handed out materials .to the students ajttending. 

Evaluation and FoUow-Up of the Role of Guidance Department 

L Devise questionnaire cooperatively « 

1/ Have all departments and staff assist. 

♦ 

^ a. For students , ^ * • 

b. For parents - - 

c. For faculty 

IJ, Summarize questionnaires for report to staff and coordinator, 
in. Report recommended areas to be continued and areas to be changed. 
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Health 



This is an example of tlie application of the seven developmental areas to the 
study of health not only as one of the job cltisters but also as an academic area. 



Introduction 



:tORAIN 
Health Careers Curriculum 



The preservation ol health is the responsibility of everyone. It is a community respons- 
ibility to educate students to assume the responsibility for supporting and improving public 
health. , C 

Health careers can Qrovide opportunities for students with varied interest in medicine, 
^gineering, mathematics, nursing, science, music, art, photography. Crafts, sports, food 
and wfnputef s. These are some of the many areas of interest through which students caa 
find meaningful expression in an occupation in the health care field. The health care field 
is the natiort^^i^ird largest industry. It is an occupational area which offers a wide variety 
of opportunities. Each occupation plays an important and necessary role in the maintenance 
of good health (j^are, . * ' * 

Many students are interested in careers in the health field. It is our desire through 
career education to permit students to explore the many occupational possibilities in the 
health fields. . / 

This particular course will familiarize, students with a wide range of health information 
and health occupations. It is also our aim to inform students of their responsibility for 
fnaintaining good health habits and to realize that health information and advice comes from 
many souces, both scientific and unscientific, including one's family and friends. 

General Objectives 

1. ,To develop a positive concept^f self! " \ 

2. To develop an awareness and acceptance that woiik is a way Nof litg. 

3. To expose students to the. wide variety of healthvoccupations. 

4. To help the student recognize his interest^ abilities and weaknesses., 

5. To ^how students how careers in the health field require var3ring amounts of elducation 
, and training. ' . 

6. To help students interested in health fields relate their interest tq course^^ffprings. 

7* To develop an awareness of and respect for all types of work and workers... 

8. To understand that people work for various reasons, money, personal needs, social n^i^ds, 
enjoyment. * , ' . \ ^ . 
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ORRVILLE 



Health 



'the OrrvlUe'City Schbols Health Unit has an" extensive'list of resources that 
IKill be helpful to all -teachers in dealing ^th this subject area. 
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Objectives * . , 

The objectives of this program are to develop in each elementary student an awareness 
of a number of occupations in the various career clxisters; to cultivate and e:Q)and this 
ititerest and awareness in junior high student^ for greater career orientation; and to assist 
high school students in self-appraisal and e:q)loration relative to specific career oppor- 
tunities. 

K-6. The objectives of the career motivation level of this program are to develop a respect 
for all work; to develop an awareness of the wide spectrum of jobs and careers through 
an exposure to this spectrum; and to motivate each student to participate in the work 

• ' with the imder standing that this is a part of life. - ^ 

7-8. The objectives of the career orientation level of this program are'to familiarize all 
. students, through* ''hands on" and classroom eiq)eriences, with a variety of vocations 
in at least three career cliisters; to help all students identify, their own interests 
in various vocations; and to e:Q)oseall students to the type of training needed for entry 
into these vocations. ^ 

* »\ 
9-10. The objectives of the career exploration level of this program are to familiarize all 
studentSj^through "hands on" iid classroom experience, with a variety of vocations 
relative to their own aptitude and interests; to expose each student to at least three 
occupational taxonomies through on-the-job experiences in . business, industry and at . 
the Wayne County doiat Vocational School; and to utilise co-curricu^r activities 
as vehicles for career oriented e:q)eriences. » ^ 

This program should help bridge any gaps that exist between the academic environment 
of the school and community living. As a result of the integration of i\\e following activities, 
students will cease to look at education and living as two separate entities but will realize 
that education and life are one. 
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Unit I ^ 



Developing Your Concept of Health 
^also Health Sen'ices Unit XVI) n^x^ . 



Related Behavioral Objectives • ■ 

1. After visiting the hospitals and viewing thefilm, the students will be able to describe and 
e:q)lain some of the jobs that personnel in the hospital •perform. 

2. After visiting the hospitals and viewing the film, biilletin boards* and notes, students 
' will be able to napiethe jobsof at least six to eight of the persons that^work in a hospital. 

3. After the reports on tjie' educational requirements of the personnelJn the hospital, the 
student will be able to specify the job description and educational requirements of ' 
least six jobs. ^ 

. 4. After making Jhe tj^ip to .two general hospitals, students willbe ^.ble to write down the 
" basic differences in philofeophies in the hospitals. 

5. A!ter studying thp bulletih board display, 3tude^ts wil} be able to list the main depart- 
ments iii the hospitals. 

' 6. Having Seen the film or slides' on the' hospital, thes"tudents will be able to explain the 

services, available to them from a hospital. 

* ♦ ^ 

7. Having visitejia larger hospital, the students willbe able to list the additional services 
available in a iargei* hosl)ital compared to local hospitals. / 

8. Having, heard the candy stripers talk, the students will be able to describe and list theii* 
. . main duties. . 

Prbc^duVe ^ ' 

1. , Contact the local hospitaf administrators^ and make ar;:aiigements for job inter^ews 
with personnel. ^ ^ \ ^ v ' ' 

2. Match the students with the person to be interviewed. 

3. .Decide the questions to be asked. 

4. Organize the students in committees to work on- the bulletin board displays* 

5. Di^^c^s the |*esburces available for their work. 

*6. Generally discuss what comprises a good bulletin board display and back^ound infor- 
mation^op this. ^ ' ' . 

7. Organize ^students to research job description, job qualifications, advantages and dis-^ 
advantages of the jobs undey study. 

^ ^ ^ . 

8. .Assign.a committee to research and repbrt-on the local hospitals. 

• * 

9. Arrai^e their interview with the adjpiinistrator or doctor froln both hospitals. They may 
tape this intervi^. ' ^ * 

IQ. Assign a conamittee to research and organizeinformation concerning the various de- 
,,.partments in thkho^pitals and the personnetl^hey should work with the bulletin board 
coinhiittee. The:^hould also develop a sh^qt to.be duplicated and passed out to students 
,;foT note taking and^studyihg this' material in an organized m'anner. 



!!• Secure^a film or slides on the hospitals well in advance otthe presenta^pn, 

12. Make arrangements for the hospital tour of the Various jobs' and se^ces available. 
This might be for all 7tb and 8tb grade students or onl^or interested students. 

r ' - ' < * * - ' 

13. Make arrangements to talk' with a local student who is a candy striper. 

14. Discuss with students some questions they can ask the caijdy striper about her job and 
other jobs that they have - heard* about that students can do that relate to hospital work* 

Activities ' . • ^ * 

1. Select student representatives from the various classed to visit and interview specific 
individuals in the two hospitals. (Students should have interest in the job.) Include the 
following vocations: 

Doctors . 
H.ead Nurse (possibly) 
Licensed Practical Nurse 
Nurses Aid 
Medical Assistant 
^ Candy Stripers 
Ward Secretary - 

Hospital Attendant , - - - 

Receptionist 

M^cal Records Librarian ,^ ^ ^ 

Orderly ^ 

Lab Technician , - • 

Bacteriologist . 

Pathologist • . * 

-Other lab workers . 

2. Have students research the educational requirements for some of the jobs in which they 
express interest. Also the advantages and disadvantages. 

3. Have a committee write up a list of all the persons involved in hospital work. This will * 
be passed out to students for note taking of the job description and educational require- 
ments, 

4. Assign a committee to n^ake a bulletin board display of the various departments in the 
two hospitals with colorful illustrations of the various .works. ' ^ - 

5. Show a film or slides on the work of the hospital and the various workers. 

6. A specific interview should be assigned io two students to interview the administrator 
or a doctor in both hospitals in which an overview of each hospital's philosophy is ex- 
plained.^ , • 

* 

.7. Organize a committee to prepare a bulletin board dealing with careers in health and 
' health-related areas as we^ study them. Rotate committee members each month to 
help keep a fresh flow of ideas. u - 

> 

'8. Visit a large hospitaL 

9. Invite a local student who has worked as a candy striper to relate some of her work 
experiences and those of other students working in related health jobs. 

^0 
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Resources ^ - ^ ^ - 

Career Booklets by Institute for Research ' ' • , • * \ ' 

*2, Science Research Associates Career Series ahtf^Occupational Exploration Kit (SHA) 

• ' •» 

3. Dimlap Hospital, OrrviUe ^ ' 

4. Wayne General Hospital, Orxville - , , • . • 

5. Slides of these two hospitals • 

- 6. Films ' 

. -Horizons Unlimited #3033 (26imhT , * • • , . . * ^ 

Modern Talking Kctures ^ * ' * \ . 

-2238 Euclid Avenue t A * . • ' , * ^ ^ ' \ 

Cleveland, Ohio 44115 , - ' ' ' ' * 

We Haven^t Had that Yet #3470 (14 minj^ 

Modern Talking Pictur,es, 1960 ' > - • ^ ' , ^ - 

2238 Euclid Avenue . ; ' ' 

. Cleveland, Ohio 44115 " ; . ♦ ■ * • ' , . 



A Place to Get Well (20 minJ 
Merck Sharp & Dohm Film Lib. ' . 
West Point Pa. 19486 

7. FilYnstrips ' ' ^ . * 

• School Health Toda y. 1951, (silent*) ■ 
National TB -Respiratory 
Disease Association 
1740 Broadway ' 
New York> New Yprk 10019 . 

8. AV Center-School ' • . s \ - ^ - 

*9. Educators Index of Free Materials ' ^ . • . 

*10. Grade Guide o£ Educator Index to Free Material; EduCalt or s«. Progress Service, 

Randolph,^ Wis. ] ' ' ^ , ^ , ' - • ^ 

♦11. Occupational Literature by Gertrude Forester. , 
\ 12. School Library * " ^ ^ \ 

♦13/ Government Occupational Handbook of Information on Careers 

*14. Educators Guide to Free Filmstri ps. Educators Progress Service, Randolph, Wis. • 
*15. Education Guide to Free Film^ . ' r\ 



'Educators Progress Service 



Randolph, Wis. 
*16. Educators Guide to Free Sciencfe Materials^ 
♦Note - These will be used in the reference list in all units/ 

7i ; 
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, AUo free career leafl -* * : , 

/*Mental Health Careers/^ .single copy free, National Association qf Mental Health.. 

. -.^(contact local) ' . ' ' \ ^ . • ' . •/ 

» * • '1 » * ' - 

^-^ . 2^' Health Career Leafletsj, , i. - 

• ; '*^Me<Ucal Record I4brarian^^' - ' . ^- / ' ; ' — ^ , 

' , '^i^erican Medical Record A^sistant^' from Anierican Hospit^ 
MO North Lak^ Shore Drive v . 
^'^^ , Chicago, 60611 ' ' ' ' ' ^^>^ 

- ^. . "ybnr Opportunities in Medicine'' by Charles Pfizer and Company; Inc, . 

Educational Servicjes Department ~ «• . * ^ — - 

' ' ^ -235 EaL5t.42nc} Street . , ' ^ _ 

\ • ' New York, N.Y. 10017' * — - - ' ' . \ - ' 



. 4; ^'What doe3:a Nurse do?'^by American Hospital Associatio&\, 
840 North Lake Shore Drive ' ' . . 
' 'ChipagO,:,nl. 60611 ^ ^ . . " . 



/ ♦ 
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• Unit II . Prombtihg Yoltr Mehtal Health / 

Related Behaviofal -Objectives * / , . ^ • /- 

i. Paying heard fli^ probation offiQ^rs discussion on his work and the various other pro- 
fessions 'related io, this work, the student^, should be able to describe the work these 
persons do and how they relate to a specific case or. problem. 

Having 'viewed the* filmstrip or film orf a ^tate institution or had a worker as a^guest 
* speaker, th^ ^fiident should be al^le to describe the atmosphere in that institution and 
— ^—list-the various workers. * * * . 

3; Having^ viewed die |i^ or. filmstrip and used the outlined study sheet, the student should 
, ^ be able to describe ^the Vork and functions of the varidus kinds of state, national, local, 
' and private and publio. institiitions and name a variety of the jobs available in these 
sitxiatioiis. ^ ' . 

4. Havi9g heard a taped interview, or speaker, the student will be able to describe the work 
of a social worker in the different job situations discussed, the advantages and disad-' 
,^anta*ges, opportunities, and educational requirements. 

5. Having done the bacl^round wor^ mentioned above, the student should be ^ble to pick 
out specific piroblems^and generally list the persons available for help. • 

6. Having summarized the desirable personality characteristics in the areas of mental 
health related wpijk, the students should be able to list these. - 

^ 7. Having , studied the material on the bulletin board and display on a specific institution, 
the student will be able to name some of the various departments and the variety of . 
persor^^tha(t work in the institutions. • " y , ' 

8. Halving observed a TV program directed at pei^sonal adjustment problems, the students'^ 
. should be able to identify problems and make reasonable suggestions about where 
.these' persons ^houlcland should not seek help. 

Procedure ^ . . . ^ 

.h Gontact a probation officfer who works with the courts in the city. 

2. Have a committee research the job and compile 'questions they would like answered. 

3. Assign a committee to work or compiling a list of the different institutions, private^d 
pub^c, in mental^ health that have been studied and the various personnel inyolved. 

4. Have tliis committee Work on the bulletin board display committee. 

5. Select sevferal TV p£6grams in two consecutive days. Assign the students watch one 
'/^ of these programs. ^ ' ' ^' . 

• a. They Bire^a^a^lec^projolem or several problems that occur in the show. 

b,. Thf y 2ir^ to^.ana^^.v^hat the person did to sojve his problem or plans to do. 

Tll^a^^^ . \ " ^ 

. d. Itiey are^fo make recommendations or suggestions^ . " * . * 

'.''V ' : ; . ' V' . ^ * 

6. sr^t up the trUzz gfoups and have a se.cretary appointed to take notes on the 'kinds of 
•persona "they like tq talk to and do riot like to talk to. anff relate this discussion to the 

. are^s studied, • ^ *; . ^ . - 



7. Select a film or filmstrip on mental institutions the different kinds and the varioxis 
vocations* 

8. Contact the head of social workers at a state hospital for a talk to the class or taped 
interview^ 

9. Discuss with students possible questions and compile a list which can be^presented to 
the worker in advance. 

10. Contact a student's parent that works at Apple Creek to give a talk about her job and 
. about the work that students might be able to do for experience. 

, il..Have students write up a case study of a fictitious person or someone they know and 
list persons that could possibly help them. 

Activities 

1. Invite a probation officer to speak on specific case studies. Have speaker relate 
psychologists, psychiatrists, social workers, and guidance centers to his job. 

2. Filmstrip or film on a state institution, its operation and personnel. Social work film- 
strip. Professional or an aide* or orderly. 

3. Invite worker from a state institution to talk about the atmosphere and the various per- 
sonnel involved in that work, IJse student's mother or^ relative as resource person. 
Include such jobs as recreation leaders, housepa^rents, school teacher, administrator, , 
clerical staff, setretaries. .Ask questions on work students can do there as volunteers. 

\ 

4. Invite sj^eaker or have a taped interview on the work in institutions and the social 
•worker's role. 

5. Have a committee investigate and outline the qualifications of some of the personnel 
studied in the area of mental health and determine education requirements, rate of 

. advancement, advantages, and disadvantagi^s of occupation. 

6. Have students write up a ca?e study of an individual and ask class to explain the persons 
that would be available for help. (Should have a cross section of different problems 
and cii^orders). , • ' . 

• 7. In buzz groups have students describe the kindof personality required in these areas, i.e., 
guidance workers, case workers, psychologist, psychiatrist, social worker. What kind 
of person do you like to talk to? What kind of person do you not like to talk to? 

8. Have the assigned bulletin board committee set up a display on a specific state institu- 
tion such as Apple Creek and illustrate various departments and workers involved. 

9. Objserve TV programs that are directed at personal adjustment problems. Criticize 
the evaluation of methods used in solving problems. Make selective list of programs for 
two days. Require watching one program. 

10.' Have a representative of Boys Villatge tell about life there and jobs related to this type 
of work. . ^ 
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Resources . -Vj: 

1, Ohio State Department of Mental Health for film^cJilmstrip and pamphlets. 

2, Probation officer in city government, 

3, Apple Creek ♦ 

4, Head of social workers at state hospital. 

5, IFR ' - 

SRA ' 
7. Occupational Handbook of Information on Careers (government) 
8.. TV 

9, Guidance center 

10. Boys Village 

11. Film The Time of Growing . 1965 (29 minj 

Metropolitan Life Insurance 
N.Y., N.Y. 10010 _ 
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Unit III - Growing Toward Maturity 



Related Behavioral Objective . ' 

1. Having heard a pediatrician and obstetrician or gjm^cologist, the students will be able 
to describe their work and the educational requirements. 

2. Having heard the general practitioner's talk, the students should be able to list the 
educational requirements, the advantages and. disadvantages, and .f^s relationship to 
specialized doctors. ^ \ j * 

3. Having . studied the material compiled by the student committee and had a discussion 
^\oo the^e doctors, the students will be able to name these. doctorsfand describe their 

roles and functions in people's lives. ' 

Procrduro ^ • / * * * . 

1. Contact a pediatrician, obstetrician, or gynecologist^ and arrange an interview with a 
student. ' 

2. Assign student for this taped interview. 

3. Compile questions during class discussion^ that you wish to have answered by these 
specialists. 

4. Set up a committee to make some posters on these areas. 
Activities 

1. Assign two students to report on an interview with a pediatrician and an obstetrician 
or gynecologist on tape concerning the educational requirements, the rewards of their 
profession and shortcomings, sotne interesting experiences, their role in the lives of 

-pregnant women, the young mother, and the child, 

2. Have a committee of students compile .an outline of the above information for the stu- 
dents as a study guide of these professions. 

3. Get a general practitioner to tell about his work, the advantages and disadvantages 
compared to a specialized area, and his relationship to other fields of medicine. Allow 
for opportimities for- students to ask questions. 

4. Discuss these doctors and their role in the student's life. > 

5. Assign a committee to make sonre posters with clippings that illustrate the roles of 



these various doctors in our lives. 
Resources 

1. Tape or videotape of interview. 

2. Magazines with illustrations 

3. SRA 

4. IFR 
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Unit IV • Developing an Understanding of Sexuality 

Related Behavioral Objective ' - ' * 

1. Having heard the marriage counselor and discussed the various aspects of his job and 
Studied the outline in class, the students should be able to list his various functions, 
educational requirements, the advantages and disadvantages of this work. 

2. Having done the outline for the class, the student should be able to organize pertinent 
information concerning careers quickly and efficiently, particularly as it relates to 
himself. 

3. Having written questions^ to ask of a marriage counselor, the students should be able 
to ask pertinent questions of jjersons in various careers. * 

4/ Having role-played, a student should better be able to describe the functions of a mar- 
riage* cdunselor &nd the kinds of help they have to offer. 

Procedure 

1. Contact a marriage counselor and notify him of areas you wish to have discussed. 

2. Set up committee of students. They will compile list of questions to be given to mar- 
• riage counselor. 

3. Have a committee research the educational requirements, the job description, and ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of this job. 

4. Assign role-pkiying activity to a buzz group and ask students to choos^a role and.setting 
relating to (aj problem and going to see counselor and (b) counseling before marriage. 

Activities 

1. Secufe^a speaker who is a marriage counselor (or in the area of guidance) who discusses 
his work as related to coun^ling. Tape this speaker. 

2. Have questions compiled by students concerning this profession given to speaker in 
advance. 

3. Have a committee compile an outline of th^ educational requirements, job opportunities, 
advantages and disadvantages of this prof essipn. . • 

4. Have students role-play a situation' 

(a) where they have marriage problem, and go to 'marriage counselor. 

(b) when they are going to get married and want counseling. 

Resources « ^ 

1. Marriage counselor (reference from guidance department). 

2. SRA ' • ^ . . 

t 

3. IFR 



V. Dej^It^p^ing Sound Food Practices ^ 



Relaled Behavioral Objectives ^^^"v*** * ' 

L Having heard the school dietician and had a class discussion, the students shoulU be 
*able to describe the eating .habits of students, what a good menu consists of, the pro- 
blemgf in a job df this type, anci the qualifications. 

.2. Having heard thp hospital dietician, , the students should be able to li^t^ and describe 
the responsibilities as well as job training knd qualifications for this work. ' ^ 

3. Having heard the food technologist and. studied research piaterial, the students ishould 
be able to list the job opportunities available in food technology as well ^s the job 
qualifications, advantages and disadvantages of this work,^ 

4. Having heard the above speakers, as well as discussion and practice ih making balanced 
menus, the students should be able t6 objectively view menus for balance in nutrition 
and constructively criticize eating habits of fellow class members, and be able to select 
foods that compose a balanced meal, , . - 

Procedure 

1. ^Contact the school dietician and make aisi;:angements with high school cafeteria for tour 
of facilities. 

2. Set up committee. Then decide t]ie areas you would like the school c^etician to discuss, 
having had a class discussion on this area With students. . ' 

'3. Make arrangements for students who work iij the cafeteria to talk about their jobs. 

4. Make arrangements for the hospital dietician to talk to class. Make list of specific 
areas you wish to have covered. 

. 5. Contact food technologist. Ask him to talk about his work and other job opportunities^ 
in research. . , ^ ' 

. • * I * . 

6. Assign students to plan balanced menus. Make postdj^s Qf these. • • 

7. Select typical menus of students, put on board and /criticize., * ^ » ' 

« " ' '* . 

8. Assign committees to compile job qualifications and job descAption of these workers. ^ 
Have them outline these and pass out to all, students. ^ . , 

9. Assign committee to make posters on these j6bs studied.^ \ 
Activities * • 

1. Have the school dietician speak to the ^jiass about her job.^ 

2. Through committee work, ask students to compile question^ they wish to ask her abDut 
eating habits of students, the planning of the school menus, problems and satisfaction 
of job, qualifications and other pertinent questions^ / ; 

3. Ask the dietician from the hospital to tell about her job (taped interview). 
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4. Ask a 'focS technologist to talk about the resear.ch work she performs. 

5. Using posters ha^g^tudents make *ell balanced menus for at least three days meals. 

6. Place menus on blackboard so that students can analyze and criticize works of peers. 

7. Have committee of students compile the job qualifications and job description of the 
* dietician in .the hospital and school 'and the food teclinologist, and list other related 

jobs./ These should be' handed out to the students in outline form. 

8. Have committee assigned to make posters to helR students picture these jobs and the 
qualifications necessary. 

9. 'Visit the school cafeteria and see what jobs are involved.- \ 

10. Have student who wor^ in cafeteria e:5)lain his job and the various procedures. 

Resources , , ' 

1. * School dietician . ' ^ . ^ 

2. Mj^terial;s oij nutrition from Heart Association. 
*'3. Forrestors Guide to Free Literary Material, 

4. Educators Index of Free Materials 

5. Filmstrip * ^ . ^ 

Take a Good Look (12'min.) ' — — 

Association Film Inc. • ^ , Jy 

(film t)n cft^CLers in dietetics) ' ' 

512 Bur Ungfoji" Avenue ' ^ 

LaGrange, riir e0525 / ' * . - 

#14 Food Production series 
(careers in these areas) 
Listening Library, Inc. * * 

, 1 Park Avenue * ^ - 

Old Grqen^ch,^ Conn. 06870 

6. Film - . / , . / ' 

Search for Meaning #3291 (^5 1/2 min.) 

Modern Talking Pictui^e ' ■ ^ _^ 

, /(career dietetics)' ' ' . , 

Fr^e Guidance Materials ' ' ' 
^^bie^etic Intejcnship^ / • 
. AmeriQgln Dtetetic Association 
620 Morth Michigan Avenue 
/ ^ Chicago, m.- 60611 ^ . . 

" . ''Careers in Nutritio;i^ ^ * 

American Institute of Nutrition * ^" 
RockviU^^Pike • , 

Bethe^da, Maryland 20014 
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. VI, - Promoting Your Oi^^ealth ^ ^ ^ • 

Related Behavioi^ Objectives { 

U The students should be able to list and describe the variety of jobs available in the area 
of dentistry. - ^ / 

2., The students should be able to specifically teU about the work a dentist and dental aasis- 
' tant does, their job requirements, education, and training. ^ - 

. 3. The student should be able to describe a good oral health program. 

.Procedure . ' * 

1., Contact a dentist, and dental assistant and make arrangements for their talk. 

2. Set up digoission for finding out. questions students wish answered in these areas. Have 
assigned committee compile these questions to be given to speakers ahead of time. 

3. Assign committee t9 organize material studied so that students will have study gxiide 
to follow. 

^Activities , ^ ^ 

1. Invite a dental assistant (dental hygienist) to speak about her job— advantages and dis- 
^ advantages, ^educational Requirements, training. 

2. Invite a dentist to talk about his job, advantages, disadvantages, educational require- 
ments, othe^ opportunities and other areas relating to dentistry and«care of the teeth. 

3. Have students list questions they would like answered concerning these areas. Have 
committee compile list of relevant questions they canpresent to dentist and dental assis- 
tant ahead of time.- ^ ' ^ . / 

- 4. JSet up committee tq work on organizing this material aad hand out to students for study 

gxude. ^ "^"^ ^ 

Rcsouiccs • ■ • 

1. SRA • ' / 

2. IFR , ' ' ' 

3. Dental Health Association, AMA 

4. Forresters Handbook of Ocdupational'Xiterature ^ • 

5. Videotape - tape recorder * * ^ 

6. Film • ^ ' ■ 
Lab of the Body (28 min.) > 
American Dental Assoc." ' ' 
Bureaifbf Audiovisual Service '1 
211 E. Chicago Ave. ' - , . 

' Chicago, m. 60611 

7. ' Educators hxdex of Free Materials 

8. Dental Assistant ^ • . 

^ i ' 

9. 'Dentist 

Fr,ee Career Material. " " 
' ' "Dental Assisting,^ 
Amepican Dental Assistants. Association 
Room 1230 211 E. Chicago Ave. . 

< ^Chicaga, m. 6061 T P T 
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• VII. Achieving'Vitality for Living 
(Relate to Physical Education thi-oughoutYeav) . 

# • 

Related Behavioral Objectivo^ 

U The students should be able to list the advantages and disadvantages of going into re-- 
creation. ' . - 

. 2, The students should be able to name many of the job opportimities available in physical 
education and recreation, the educational requirements and how and where one can get 
experience ill these areas. ♦ ' ' ' 

3. The studept interested in these areas should seek experience in the pfiysical education 
department's activities. ^ ' ^ ' 

4. The students shQuld be able to name other professions that relate to physical education 
and recreation — such as writers and artists. 

5. The students should be able to relate these activities to other professions as well. 

6. The students will, pursue and seek to get specific experience in the vocational areas 
in which he is interested in our school situation. 

7. The students will be able to identify common foot problems. 

8. The students, will be able to walk properly or will know where to seek help. 

9. The student will ^ow the work of ,a podiatrist and his job qualifications. 

10. The 'students will be able to explain the importance of relaxation in our day - to - day 
living and be able to identify specific activities that encourage relaxation. 

11. The student will maintain good posture and be able to generally identify and correct 
the simpler posture problem. 

• « 

12. He will be^ble to specify where he can go for help in probleilft of posture. 

13. The student will participate in physical act^ities throughout his life'^o maintain phy- 
sical fitness. ► , 

14. The Students will describe a program for keeping physically fit as it related to himself. 

15. The students will be able to describe the research aspect of physical education. 
Procedure ' • ■ ^ 

1. Invite recreation department head for talk. Explain area coverage wanted. 

2. Invite YMCA representative to talk on opportunities in this area and tell about the YMCA, 
YWCA, programs. " 

3. Work with physical education teacher in seeing that interested students get maximum 
exposure in leadership, planning^ and specific experiences in^actiyities and programs. 

4. Assign students to compile list, of recreation activitiesf ^and opportunities in recreation 
and related jobs. 
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5. Arrange for panel discussion of high school or college students on work available in * 
the summer and during school in areas of recreation and physical education. 

6. Assign committee to head compiling clippings of opportunities in recreation and physical 

education to be used in bulletin board or poster display* 

«> # 

7. Put up drawings in locker room jionfe by artists. 

8. Contact artist and inform him about areas students are. interested in. 

9. Contact podiatrist to schedule his visit. Explain areas to b^e covered. 

10. Ask physical education instructor to't ell about rest, relaxation and exercise?^ 

^ . ; 

11. Assign students to role-play physical education instructor seeking posture, problems 
and corrections-, ' , ' ' 

12. Role-play physical education instructor and importance of physical fitness. 

13. Assign students in groups to check pulse rates and recovery rates. Compile statistics. 

\ 1 

14. Have students order booklets on job, opportunities, physical fitness and other areas., 

s ^ 

1 5. Order tilxn on podiatry. 
Activities , '~ 

1. Invite recreation department head to talk about various 'opportunities in the area of 
recreation, also advantages, disadvantages and educational requirements. 

2. Invite YMCA representative to talk about oi^portunities in areas and the function of . 
the organization. 

3. Constantly work in conjunction with physical education classes to give students an oppor-. 
Junity in planning activities, leading activities, helping teach activities by squad system, 

demonstratien system^ use of gym assistant, and officiating various activities. ^ 

4. Have students list as many opportunities as they can in the different areas of recreaffcn 

and physical education and the- personnel they tKink would be involved in this work. \^ 

5. Have a panel discussion by some high school or college students on the- work available 
in the summer , for students in the ar^as of recreation apd qualifications necessary for 
various jobs. 

6. Have students bring in colorful clippings of pictures which give ideas for opportunities 
in recreation and physical education, Ufee in bulletin board or posters. 

' . * ' ■» ;^ * 

7. Have talented student do lar ge colorful drawings that relate to physical fitness and art 
job opportunities in this area. * / * ; , , , 

8. Have an artist talk abqutth^ opportunities as medical illustrator and other related areas. 

9. Invite ar-i)odiatrist to^^peak on his work, job qualifications^ experiences' and also on 
' common foot problems related to posture. 

10. Have the physical educE^tion teacher tell about, job opportunities and requirements, 
and discuss rest, relaxation importance in our society and specific hints and exercises. / 

11. Have students xole-play as physical education person looking for. poSture problems in 
in class and what the students can do to make corrections. . . 
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importance of physical activities in maintaining good health , and optimum living. 
» * u 

Have studients keep records of pulse jrates and recovery rates as a researcher might. 
'Also do physical fitness tests which might be used in .compiling data. , 



14. Bring in recreational booklets and e3g)lore job possibilities as related to thes« areas. 

15. I^ve students role-play by looking at others' fd^et and seeing problems of the feet and' 
improper fitting of shoes. 

16. Secure a film /^p%)per fitting of shoes. 

* ^^^^^^^ 

SKA 



^ 2. 

3. Film Catalog 

4. ' 
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5; 

6. 
7, 
8. 



Forrester's Handbook of Occupational Inforjtfiation 

Write to Ohid Regional Medical Programs 

( Health Careers in Ohio ) ^ 

P.p. Bpx 5574, 
V Columbus, Ohio 43231 

H.E.W. 

American Association for Healthy Physical Education, and Recreation. 
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Films 
Foot Health 
American Podiating Assn. 
20 Chevy Chasd ' ; 
Washington, D. C. 20015 

< Filmstrip The Wing Foot #1187 (13 1/2 min.) seund (same as above). 

9. Filmstrip- , v ~ ^ 

#27 Recreation-Listening Library Inc . 

1 P^rk Ave. \ * 

Old Greenwich, Conn.., 06870 



10. ' Film ^ ^ ; 

The Fitness Challenge ' 1963 (28 min.) 
.American Osteopathic Assoc. 
Order Dept. • . 
212 f). Ohio Street ' ' 
Chicago, m. 60611 

11. Educators Index of Free hfaterials 
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Unit Vlll - (Joncemmg .Your ..vision and Hearing ' 
Related Behavioral Objectives ^ , ; 

to V ^ 

1. The students will be able to describe the work of the optometrist or ophthamologist 
'and educational requirements, name some other jobs related io these professions* 

* ¥ ' 

2. The students will ^je able to identify some common seeing or hearing problems and 
be able to tell how these are tested. 

3. The students will be able to describe what noise pollution is, its effect on society, and 
how this information is important to them. 

i\ . ' ■ 

Students will be able to describe orgai\ donations and transplants and some of the persons 
involved in this work. ' . , ^ 

' ^ ^ * r \ " . " ' 

Procedure / . 

1. Contact optometrist or ophthalmologist and arrange for him to talk with the class about 
his job and relied professions. ' ' 

2. Contact and make arrangements to have public health nurse speak on common seeing 
and hearing problems. ' • 

3. Secure seeing chart and information on how to test vision, 

4. Explain whisper test 

5. Arrange class panel discussion on ndise pollution. ^ 

6. Make arrangements for interview with member of local facility for organ donations. 
Activities . 

1. Invite an optometrist or opthalmologist to talk about his work. Include job qualifications, 
educational requirements, advantages and disadv^int^ges and perhaps other related 
professions. ^ ^ . ' 

2. Have public health nurse or school nurse talk about identification of common hearing and 
visual problems and general information about her job. 

3. Put up an eye chart, have students test each other. 

4. Have, student try whisper test on several persons duri-ng the day and report results in 
class. 

5. Have panel discussion about noise pollution in our society and related problems and what 
to d6 abo^ problem. 

6. Have stu%nt inter vi^, doctor on, local facilities concerning organ donations and eye bank. 

7. Have film relating to persons who do research on transplants of organs and the organ 
bank (donations) program. ' - 
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1. Videotape of speakers and panels , 

2. Tape recorder 

'3. SRA - Seeing & Hearing Occupation's^ 



4. IFR 



5. Forrester^ on Noise Pollution, Seeing and Hearing 

6. Free Film Catalog • 



7. Educators Index of Free Material 

8. HEW 

9. Films 

Breaking Sound Barriers S-»096 (28 1/2 min.)\ 
Association Films 
Careers in Speech & Hearing^ 
Lifeline of the World of Sound 
Beltone Electronic^ Corp. 
Modern Talking Pictures Service 
. Miracle of Vision, 1968 (15>^mln.) 
American Optometric Association : 
Glaucoma , 1965 (27 min.) ' 

National Society* for Prevention of Blindness 
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— ^ tfnitfXrX, XI - Preventmg Misuse of Prugs, Alea hot, and Tobacco 
Related Behavioral Objectives »^ ' ' 

1. Having heard the speaker from Al-Anon and aeen the film on the perons vAio works in 
the area of df ugs, the students should be able to explain the difference between Al-Anon 
and Alcoholics Anonymous (AA), their basic philosophy and the role they play unpeoples' 

« .life, . - > 

2. The students should also be able tolist^ome of the kinds of jobs available in these areas. 

3. The stuiiehts should also be able to explain the treatments for drug abuse as well as the 
different people inyolve(^ in this work. 

4. Orgahiae and assign the role-playing. Have one student interview a person in AA or 
AJ-Anon.. 

5. Coptact a speaker from a Half-Way House. 

6. Organize *a panel discussion on the family relate* problems that result from the use of 
alcohol. 

7. Having had the speaker from Half-Way House and had the panel on alcoholic problems 
as they relate to the family, "the students should be able to describe the characteristics^ 
a person should possess to be able to do this type of work. 

8. The students should also be able to explain the various ways a person who drinks may in- 
• jure himself and others. 

Procedure 

1. Confact AA for speakers. 

2. Secure film in the area of tr€?&tmeTit ol drugs or alcohol (A A) and be sure some infor- 
,mation on the people vrtio work there i^ included. 

Activities ^ , * 

1. Speaker from Al-Anon who describes persons that work in th^t area and what they do. 

2. Film on persons who work on prevention, treatment and rehabilitation related to alcohol . 
and drugs. : • ^ 

3. Role -playing of the kinds of personality one should possess to do this type of work. 
One person that goes to Al-Anon and one that "goes to AA. 

4. Havec^a^ej^er from a Half^^:ay House. ^ . . ' 

5. In panel, discuss faniiiy-^related problems from alcohol and the adjustment of the family. 
R(^.sources - ' , - ^ 

1. AA . ' ^ , vf , . 

2. Al-Anon ^ , . . 

3. Write AA for any films available ' ^ ^ . g . . 

4. Occupational Litei:ature ,v . ^ 

5. SSA ' ' \ ^ ' ' 

6. IFR ^ , ' ^ . , ^ ' , ^ r 

7. Educators Index to Free materials" ^ 

8. Forrester's , * ' ^ 

9. Film . • • ^ 
Tbe Drinking Game (27 min.) 
Association Film 
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Llll ' Pr eveiv t ion'and Contr^ rorf C oiTin wmcabi e- 
; • Disease aiid ehronic Illness . / 

Related' Behaviolral Objectives . • 

1. Having heard the representatives of the Cancer Society, the students sfiould be able to 
describe their work, the Jcinds of jobs ayailable, the qualifications, the edupational re- 
quirements, advantages and disadvantages pf some of these jobs. 

2. Having, had a tour or seen the slides o^ public healtii facilities and discussed the local 
ones, the students should be able to list these, tell about |he jobs' available in these areas, 
and the. functions these organizations perform for the public^ 

3. Having heard the person who does r exarch t^Jl about his job, the students should be 
, able to tell about the work he does, his job^ualifi<^^t^n3, and' training required. ' 

4. Saving had a United Appeal (U,Aj representative or film^^^the student should be able to tell 
about the Various agencies we have studied and about meir (u^tions and about the jobs 
available in these areas. - . '* 

5. Having studied the bqlletin board material and discussed the jobs related to compiling 
and putting together thife material, the students should he able to tell about these 'jobs. 

-Procedures ' 

1. Contact Canc6r Society and make Arrangement for speakers, ''^^l . * 

2. Make arrangements to take a field trip td view and visit public.health facilities or show 
' slides of the facilities^ and discus^. • '^^^ 

3. Contact Cancer Society or other private agency for researcher Svho can talk about their 
work ^hd other jobs ip this area. ' i>f> ' v 

- ' • ■ ■(^[- ' : .- ■ 

4. Contact U.A. representatives. Secure a filfn or filmstijig in the area of united a]^pe;»Jl§, 

5. Organize bulletin board committee to d^evelop materials on the various areas /^e have\ 



studied. . \ , ^ \ . 



4- 



Activities^ ' ^ - - . ' ' 

1. Have a person from the Cancer Society discuss the volunteer health agencies, their work, 
' the kinds of jobs available,^ qualifications, educSitional requirements, advantages and 

disadvantages. . . - . . " . 

2. Tour or slides of'the public health facilities, guidance center, and Red Cross. 

3. Film or research person to talk about his work (someone financed by a private health 



agency). 



f 



4. Have the U,A. repi^esentative talk about various agencies. Perhaps secure a filmstrip on 
that area which ijicludes mention of some of the jobs in these areas. 

5. HavQ, a bulletin board on the many materials available related, to the ^Cancer Society arid 
other oi^ganizations, the various jobs involved in the preparatigil of this material. 
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ResouFces ^ 

1. SRA 

2. IFR 

3. Forrester's , p 

4. Cancer Society and T,B. Society 

5. U.A. - • 

6. Public health facilities 

7. Contaot public health department for films available in this area. 

8. Educatof^s Index to Fre^Materials 



9. Films 

In Medical Laboratory (2S min.) \ 

National Comaiittee for Careers in M6dical Technology 

Cancer Society \ 

Careers in Bactoriolog y (20 min.) 

Becton Dickinson & Company 
Austin Center (30 min.) 
N (Cerebral Palsied Children) 

United Cerebral Palsy Association, Inc! 

The Way Back 1964 (29 min.) (rehabilitation of spine injury) 
Rehabiliation Institute of Chicago 

Additional resource material and free career information: - 
^Microbiology in Your Future" 
(1- free) American Society for Microbiology 
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^ M t Xi V — rr ^nting - amLElixninaliiig Eiiviro^enial. Cohtamination 



Unit XVII — Solving Future Health Opporlunities: 
Related Behavioral Objectives - 

- * * 

1. Having heard^ the speaker from the health department and discussed the various jobs, 
the students should be able to tell the functions and educational requirement and training 
required in these jobs. ' ' , ^ ' 

2. Having heard a research person talk, thfe students should be able to list many research 
jobs available in the a;:eas discussed and generally be able-to tell about them. 

3. Having seen the film on the X-ray technician, the students should be able to talk about 
this work and describe the related jobs as well as explain whaLradiology is. 

4. Having heard the speaker, the students should be able to tell about Peace Corps a9d 
' Vista and about the job opportunities available in these areas. 

5. Having worked on bulletin board displays on the various areas studied, the students 
should better be able to tell-about these areas. 

> 

Procedure ^ ' - 

1. Make arrangenfents with health department to secure speakeV 
^2. Contact speaker in research. ^ * 

3. Contact hospitals to find X-ray techriiiiian speaker. 

4. Make arrangements for Peace Corps s^ieaker. 

5. Assign and organize committee to work on bulletin board display. " ^ 

Activities , 

' ' • 

1. Have a speaker from the health department talk about job opportunitiea and the work qf 
the sanitary engineer, public healtti^sanitarian, industrial'^ hygienist, environmental 
pollution control. - ^ . 

2. Have research person talk about research in the area of noise, enviranmenfa^pollution, 
or pesticides. 

3. Film or X-ray technician to talk about his job an other related jobs, ^ opportunities, 
advaijcements, training, as well as explanation of radiology. — ' " * 

' 4. Speaker on Peace Corps opportunities in health areas, also Vista exposure and inter- 
national relations. 

5. Have comnlittee work on bulletin board display on the i^rious job areas studied in this 
unit. . . 
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Resources 

1. Local health departn^ent and Ohio State Health Department. 

2, Research scientist * \ 
.3. Hospital^ for X-ray technician 

4. Peace Corps 

5. Forrester ^s O ccupationa l Literature 

6. IFR 

7. SRA , i 

8. Educators Index to FREE Materials 

* _ 

9. Filipstrip 

#16 Health EdtK^tionf Listening Library Inc. . 
1 Park Ave. 

Old Greenwich, Conn., 06870 \ 

10, Film ; • ^ 

^r*>> ^ Light in Shadows : The Story of X-ray, 1968 (21 min.) Association Films Inc. about 
' a radiologist * 

11. Free material - "You can be a Conservationalist" American Forestry Assoc. 




O 
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4 . Un i t XV ' Living Safely 



Related Behavioral Objectives * 

1. Having heard the representative from, AAA, the students should be able to name the safe^ 
programs for which the AAA is responsible' as well as the various job opportunities in 
this type of work. ^ _ < 

' * ' , \ V 

2. Having heard the safety engineer, the students should be able to describe the work, the 
qualifications and opportunities in this area as well as related areas. 

h : . * » 

3. Having heard the representative from the Red Cross, the students should be able to per- 
form mouth to mouth resucitation . on the "model" and name the variety of Red Cross 
work as well as job opportunities in these areas. 

/ 

Procedur^ ^ ' ' 

1. Contact AAA.. - ' ^ . 

2. Contact safety engineer. * ^ 

3. Contact Red Cross. 

4. Organize committee to compile this information and make bulletin board cjisplay on 
areas studied. » ^ 

Activities i. ^ . 

1. Have an AAA speaker talk aCbout safety and jobs related to this,' qualifications and oppor- 
tunities. 

2. Have a safety engineer from industry come in to talk about his job in industry, qualifi- . 
cations, and opportunities. 

3. Have a representative from Red Cross give demonstration of mouth to mouth resusci- 
tation and discuss other job 'responsibilities and opportunities in the area of Red Cross 

, ^^^ork^ ' * ' ' 

Resources " * » 

1. SRA . , • " ^ ' 

r 

2. IFR ^ 

3. Forrester ^s Guide 

4. Ohio State IJealth Department - ^ . ' » 

5. Safety Engineer 
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6. AAA ^ •■ 

7. Educators Indqx to Free Materials 

8. Red qross " * - 

•♦ 

9. Films 

The Challenge of Six Billion (27 1/2 min.) 
Sterling Movies«~food, water, energy, transportation problems, 
Championship Bicycle Safety (13 min,) RV-402 Assn. of Films 
Brown proofing, 1966 AO min.) 
Job Corps/ Communit^lelations 
^npower Administration 

Family Fire Safety #2464 (13 min.) ^ 
Sterling -Movies 

Home Sweet Home 1962 (15 min.) " " 

Travelers Companies 

Call to Action. 1965 (14 1/2 min.) 

American Red Cross ^ / 
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IJnif: XV! % Spie rt ing^l£iciical> Pnoduct s — 

^ Unit X VFI— Seh4ftg^jkirc Heakh^fo bl ems ' ■ ^ ^' 

Related Hehavioral (>l>jec lives " - • 

L Having &een the public health services film, the student should be able to list anddes-» 
cribe these, particularly as they relate to him now and in the future. 

2. Having done the research work on the State Department of health and local departments, 
th^ students should be able to list the areas of work they are involved in and general 
types of material available through thehi. 

3. HaVirig heard a pharmacist pr pharmacologist or film in this area, the students should 
be able to describe the kinds of quaclj:er,y and what one should do concerning this matter^. 

4. Having heard the general practitioner, the students should be able to, describe his work 
and know the qualifications and training avgiilable, the advantages and disad^^tages of 
this work as well as this type of information as it relates to the paramedic field. 

'5. Having seen the films on medicare and health insurance, the students should be able to 
list some of the opportunities available in this area as well as be able to tell what 
medicare and health insurance are and the advantages and disadvantages. 1^ 

Procedure 

1. Secure a film on public health service. * ' , , - 
* * • •» 

2. Assign and organize committee to compile information on local and state department 
• of health. * * * 

3. Contact a local pharmacist or pharmacologist. 

> 

4. Secure. film on "quackery.'' , ' ^ 

5. Arange for general practitioner to talk. 

6. Contact insurance representative or representative of medicare. 

7. Secure film on health insurance and/or medicare. 



Vet hi ties ~ ' ^ 

"1. Show a film on public health services and facilities. . _ 

2. Committee report on listing and description of people that work in the health depart- 
ment." Also report on all materials available there and jobs related at all levels. Have 
them write to Ohio State Department of Health. 

* 

3. A pharmacist or pharmacologist speaks on ^quacks and quacks' medicines." Also the 
opportunities in pharmacy and pharmacology, advantages, disadvantages, and educa- 
,tional and training requirement's. - ^ - 

4. Show films on ^quackery" in medicine and doctors. 

5. A gfeqeral practitioner talks abput his work, advantages and disadvantages, and career 
opportunities and qualifications. Also about the paramedic field and its opportunities. 
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6. An' insurance (health) representative talk& fbbottt iifte<ii€are and healt h ms^ftRee, Also 
job. opportunities in related areas. 

7. Sho\v film on health insurance or medicare. • ^ / 
\{ osoutc;os ,* . , " 

1. IFR ' ' * 

2. SRA 

'3'. Educators Indent to Free Materials 
4. Forrester^s Educational Guide 

• « * 

S^ feducator^s Guide to Free Film . * 

6r Health departments, local, state, for film catalog 

7. Local pharmacist and local pharmacologist 

8. Local general practitioner 
— — ' 1^ 

9. Films 

Air E vac . (10 min.) Red Cross - 1969 

"' Healing Hands of Medicare (13 1/2 min.) 

Medicare 1967 (10 min,) Social Security Administration 
Time. . .and a Place to Grow . 1966 (26 min.) Association Films Inc. 
Day of Judgement, 1966- (24 min.) Lilly & Co. 

10. Free Career Information 

Want to Make the World3etter? 
Isfational Easter SeaUCrippled Children and Adults 
2023 W. Ogden Avenue 
Chicago, m. 60612 . ' 



Supplementary Academic Materials (including audiovisual materials) 



. Item 



Ex plorin g the World of^Work (records) 



/ A New Horizon: Careers, in School - 
FoQ^^SerVice (filmstrip/record) 

Preparing for Jobs of the 70 's \ 
{filmstrip/records) 

An Overview of Technical Education 

#14 Food Production 
#16 Health Ed, 
#27 Recreation 
#33 Social Work 

#30 Scientific Research ^ 
Health Technicians by Robert E, Kinsinger 



Horizons Unlimited #3033 



We Haven^t Had that Yet 
(3470) 1960 14 min. 



A Place to Get Well 
(20 min.) 

School Health Toda y 
(filmstrip) 1951 



The Time of Growin g 
1965 (29 min.) 



' A Storm . A Strife #3556. 
(28 min. ) ^ , 

Take A Good Look 
(filmstrip 12 min. ) 



Lab of the Bod y 
(27>iminJ 



Company 



Pemco Educational Corp. 

Box 1488, Madison, Wisconsin 53701 

Guidance Associates 
Pleasantville , N, Y. 

Guidance Associates 
Pleasantville, N.Y. 

Guid^ce Associates 
Pleasantville, N. Y. ' 

Listening Library, Irtc. 
1 Park Avenue 

Old Greenwich, Conn. 06870 > 



' J.G. Ferguson Publish. 
A subsidary of Doubleday & Co. 
Chicago, 111. 

Modern Talking Pictures 
2238 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 44115 

Modern Talking Pictures 
2238 EucHd Avenue 
Cleveland, O. 44115 

Merck Sharp & Dohm Film Lib. 
West Point, Penn. li9486^ 

National TB & Respiratory 
'Disease Assoc. 
1740 Broadway 
N.Y. , N.Y. 10019 

Metropolitan Life Insuiiance . 
MadisQn Avenue 
• N.Y. , N.Y. 10010 

Mo(|ern Talking Pictures 

-* 

Association Film Inc. 
512 Burlington Aven. 
LaGrange, 111. 60525 

Am. Dental Assoc. Bureau, of Audio 
visual Services 
211 E. Chicago Ave. 
Chicago, 111. 60611 • 



♦ 

Supplementary Academic Materials (Continued) . 

Company 



Item 



Foot Health (filmstripX 



TThe Win g Foot- 
US r/2 min.) 



The Fitness Challen ge 



The Drinkin g Game ( 
(27 min^) " ' . 

• Careers in Bacteriolo gy 
(20 mi n,> - . 



Austin/ Cehter" 
(30 min.) 



The Way Back . 1984 (29 min.) 



0 



Lig ht in the Shadows : , . ^ . 
^ The Story of X-ra vs 
. 1968 (2rminJ 

' The Challeng e of '8 Billion ^ • 
'(271/2 m|Ji. ) . — — 

' Call to Action 
(141/? min. ) 1965 

Aii Evac (10 nxinj) 1969 

Healing Hands of Mediccf 
(13 1/2 min. ) 

.^-Medicare, 1967 (10 min.) 

Time. . .and a Place, to Grow 
1966 (26 min.) . v T 

n)a y of. Jud g ment (24 ^in.) 19i56 



American Podiatry Assoc. 
20 Chevy Chase Circle, ' 
.Washington^ D.p. 20015 

American Podiatry Assoc. 
20 Ch^vy Chase Circle, 
^ Washington, D.C. '20015 

American Osteopathic Assoc. , 
Order Dept. 
212 E. Ohio St. 
Chic^o, 111. 60611 

Association Films 
512 Burlington Ave. 
LaGrange, 111. 60575 

Becton DiJikinsdn & Co. 
Att. Mr. Frank .Seljnser 
Rutherford, ^T.JT. 07070 , 

United-'Cerebral.PaJsy Assoc. 

66 E. 34 St. . 

N.Y. , N.Y. 10016 ^ . 

Rehabilitation Institute of Chicago 
Photography Dept. 
' 401 E. 'Ohio St.x 
Chicago, ni. 606il 

Association Film,* Inc. 
512 Burlingtoii" ' 
LaGrange, ni!- 60575 

Sterling MoVles Book Dept. 
43 W. 61st St. ' 
N. Y. , N.Y.^ 10023 

American Red Cross 
Locar Chapter ^ 

American Red Cross 
.Local Chapter . , , 

Care Inc'. , Nat. Field Dir. - 
660 First Ave. 
N.Y. , N.Y.* lOOlfe 

Social Security Administration 
address from P/0. for district office 

Association Films , Inc*. . 
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Jobs Related to Health 



Teacher-related 

Athletic coach 

Physical education teacher 

Driver instructor 
"High school health^ieacher 

^ Speech Iherapist 

' Hearing therapist 



Recreation 
Recreation director 
YMCA 
YWCA 
City parks 



ijidustry 



Doctors 
Radiologist 
Anesthetist 
Podiatrist 
Pediatrician 
General practitioner 
Opthamologist 
Optician 
Psychologist - 
Osteopathic 
Chiropractor 
Dentist 
Assistant 

Dent. Lab Technician 
Paramedic ' 
Pharmacologist 



Hospitality 
Re^ura^it Manager 
Motel Manager 
Hotel Manager 

Nutrition 
Dietician 



Food Chemist ~ 

Medicine _ ' , 

Pharmacologist 
Research Scientist 

Hospital 

Orderly 

Doctor 

Pathologist 

Bacteriologist 

EKG technicians 

Anesthetist 

Radiologist 

Head Nurse 

Registered NjLir^e 

Licensed Practical Nurse 

Lab Assistant 

Surgical Nurse 

Intensive Care Nurse 
. O.R. Nurse 

Technician Nurse 

Scrub Nurse 

Medical Assistant 

Hospital Attendant 

Record Department Chairman 

Ward Secretary 
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AKRON 



Hoine Economics 

\ 

Developmental objectives for this unit ^«^e included in an administrative pre- 
face, VThis iiome economics program contains experiences in the cognitive and 
effective domains. The resources and listihg of materials are good. 



—Home Economics 



Home Economics is a career-oriented subject since nearly all* activities can be related 
to the values and skills needed in the world of work* This guide may be used as a supple- 
m?nt which wi^lassistthe teacher in relating her subject to specified careers and in selecting 
activities from those listed* It is hoped that the teachers using the guide will make addi- 
tional suggestions and evaluations to help us make improvements. 

In the seventh grade, girls may be made aware of many different kinds *ol vocations related 

to the field of home econom cs. In the eighth grade mt)re specific guidance should be given 

to fhe type of education needed in^articular vocations. * . , ^ 

♦ 

In 'both grades, when time permits, the students can be encouraged to do som»3 com.-namty 
work. This may kvolve a demonstration of what they have learned, or ppa.ctice in skills 
by doing volunteer work. 

The j^irst portion of the suggested activities relates to activities fhat can be incorporated 
at any grade level of home economics classes, while the latter portion specifies activities 
for grades seven and eight. 
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Su{?gested Activities 
. for 

All Home Economics Classes 



Content 



Why are the industrial arts 
and home"^ ee:y^mles; subject 
areas referred to as ''life 
. skills 



Definition: Life skills are 
the learnings necessary for 
the individual to interact 
with his environment. 



Concepts 



I. The life skills take into 
account all of the human 



senses. 



2. Life skills are concerned 
with .intelligent consumer 
choices. 



Life skills provide unique 
experiences in the devel- 
opment of safety habits. 



4. Development of life skills^ 
is a sequential process. 



Life skills contribute to 
employ ai)ility. 



9 ^ 



Techniques 



1. Bring to class several 
types of fabrics and be 
prepared to discus's" 



why ynn wntilri iigp f^ach 



for different purposes. 

Set up a display of 
several of the same 
product, each made 
from different mater- 
ials (e.g., handbags 
' made from leather, 
plastic, synthetics, 
string). Ask students 
why they- would choose 
one handbag over 
another. 

3. Construct a bulletin 
board showing safe and 
unsafe life skills pro- 
cedures. 

4. Construct a flow chart 
showing steps involved 
in the simple tune-up 
of an automobile. Dis- 
cuss sequential steps 
involved. 

*^ 5. Show picture to class 
showing men and wo- 
men engaging in various 
v.. occupations. Ask stu- 
V ' dents to explain what 
they see. 

©/"Set up a display table of 
' various materials (e.g., 
Uools, plastics, paints). 
*Xsk students how these 
materials are related to 
the world of work. 

7. M^ineograph and distri- 
but^.sonie job descrip- 
tioiiV- Discuss how stu- 
denfeAcan prepare them- 
. vS*el-||H for these jobs 
todM 



Content /' 



What is Work? 



Definition; physical and /or 
'mental expenditure of energy 
in the pr^dction of goods or 
servic^^^ork involves the 



do people work? 



People work to satisfy 
' individual needs and 
wants. 



Concepts ' 



1. There are many types of 
work; The Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles (DOT) 
groups them ag-- 

0- 1 Professional , .techni- 
cal, anSlnarmge fiaT 



2 Clerical and sales 

3 Service 

4 Farming, fishing, 
forestry 

5 Processing 

6 Machine trades 

7 Bench work 

8 Structural work 

9 Miscellaneous- 

2. uVarious types of work 
demand various levels 
of preparation. Work 
and job requirements are 
constantly in a ^tate of 

3* Work results in societ- 
al stratification. 

.4. Each type of work con- 
tains its own inherent , 
wQVth. 



1. People work to satisfy 
^ economic needs. 

a. basic needs ' 

wants beyond ne'^ds ^ , 
long-term individual 
and family planning. 

2. /'People work to satisfy 
/ society's needs., 

a. improvement of society 

b. day-to-day. operation 
of the economy 

c. providing of goods and 
services 
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Techniques 



Organize role-playing with 
students to portray one 
occupation withih each of 
the 0-9 groupings. 

Choose three varying 



occupations (e.g., nu-rse,*^ 
-cler ic al w orker and wel- 



der). Show what specific 
vocational preparation is- 
required for' each (see 
DOt , appendix A, p.>652). 

Have e^h class member 
represent a different 
.occupation. Each student 
then discusses what occu- 
pational, group he would 
like to be associated with 
and why. 

Ask the, school secretary 
to discuss her role in 
tqrms of contributing to 
the efficient school opera- 
tion . 

Get an idea of different 
types of work by visiting 
local industries. Classr 
room discussion to follow 
regarding types of work 
seen. 



1. Ask class to imagine 
that family bread- 
winneV suddenly be- 
comes unemployed. 
What effect would this 
have upon your family 
as a whole Upon your- 
self as ail individual 

2. Choose one occupation- 
al cluster (e.g., health 
services) and make a . 
blackboard list of all 
occupations within that 
cluster • Have students* 
do research into one 61 
the specific occupations 
and explain its relevance 
to the entitle cluster. 



Content 



What are current attitudes 
toward work*^ 

a. by students 

b. by students* parents 

c. by employers 
'd, by labor unions 

e. by various levels of 
government 
by schools. 



Concepts 



People work to satisfy psy- 
chptogical needs (enhance- 
ment of self-concept). 

a. spirit of adventure 

b. prestige, self-?esteem 



Needs influence occupa- 
tional choices. 



Some of today*s students 
feel traditional occupa- 
tions are meaningless/ 



2. Family influence in assist- 
ing students to choose an 
occupation is lessening. 

3. Technological changes have 
brought about a minimizing* 
of physical abilities and 
maximizing of mental pro- 
cesses and creative abili- 
ties. 

a. There is stress today in 
the world of work upon" 
various aptitudes related 
to technological change: 
intelligence, verbal, 
spatial understandings. 

b. There is less stress up- 
on physical demands 
such as lifting, pulling, 
carrying activities. 

4. There has been a resur- 
gence of craftsmanship 

in the American society • 
within the last five years. 



Techniques 



Ask parent involved in 
hazardous occupation 
(e.g., steeplejack, 
stock car driver) to 
speak to class on reall^ 
sons why he chose this 
field. 



Ask student who works 
after school or during 
summer to speak to 
class about his reasons 
for working. Attempt 
to show that there are 
reasons other than 
economic for working. 

Have class imagine a 
society in which no one 
worked. Discu^ impli- 
cations socially^ eco- 
nomically, personally. 



1. Present traditional and 
current (commune, 
''return to the earth'O 
work concepts. Discus- 
sion of relative worth 
of each by class. 



Visit a Data Processing 
'Center to demonstrate 
concept #3. 



0 

ERIC 
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Content 



T 



Concepts 



Employers are looking 
for increased producti- 
vity in return for higher 
wages and more employ- 
ee benefits. 



Techniques 



Lecture by loCal man- 
agement and labor 
union leader as to 
role of business and 
labor in life skills 
area (new trend s in. 
- both ma Hago ment a nd — 



How can an early secondary 
student prepare himself to- 
day for the world of 'work 
through the life skills ? 



labor, e.g., concept 
of accountability, cost- 
reduction F^rocedures, 
increasing production). 



6. There is an increasing 
concern for ecological . 
implications on the part 

of employer and employee. 

7. Unions are becoming in- 
creasingly concerned 
about job security for 
their members. 

8. There is much mobility 
within various occupa- 
tional fields. 



9. Economic factors are 
responsible for cutbacks 
in government jobs today. 
Job security in govern- 
ment jobs is becoming 
less prevelant. 

10. Schools are becoming in- 
creasingly concerned 
about the dissemination 
of occupational informa- 
tion. 



8. Secure A^sourc^ 
sjDeakers Who have 
been mobile within 
their occupational 
fields. 



10. Ask school guidai^ce 
counselor to speak with 
life skills classes re- 
garding sources of 
occupational informa- 
tion in.guidance office. 



1. A student should be aware 
of the '^seir* in relation to 
the environment. 

2. Students whould be aware 
that education i? an on -go- 
ing life process. 



3^ An awareness of life skills 
is essential for occupation- 
al success. 



Have students ffll out 
or make up a job appli- 
cation. 

Have college-bound 
high school students 
visit class to become 
aware of career oppor- 
tunities available fin the 
life skills. 



' Content 



What arathe educational 
opportunities available 
after junior high school 
in the life skills? 

a. . <high school 

b. college (4-year, 2-year, 
'"^d certificate programs) 

c. cbntinuing educat\ort 

d. on-the-job training 

e. apprenticeship . * 

f. drop-out progranns 

g. in-plant training • 



Concepts 



4. A role in student govern- 
ment sometinnes provides 
a background for sound 
occupation choice (e.g., 
acceptance of authority, 
-j-^- shaiting^of r-esponsi-- ^ 

miiiBB): 

Maintenance of sound 
^physical and nnental 
health is essential for 
participation in the 
world of work. 



1.. There are high school 
courses available in the 
further developnnent of 
life skills 

2. There are available de- 
gree (2 years) and non- 
degree (1 year or less) 
programs in some col- 
leges for pursuing post- 
high school education 
in life skills. 



Department of Labor 
and labor unions spon- 
sor and administer 
varying apprenticeship 
pro^ram^ - 

Job Corps opportuni- 
ties aije available for 
high school and junior 
high dropouts. 



5. Interest activities can 
lead to occupational 
choices.' 



V 
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Techniques 



4. Observe a Student 
Government Associa*- 
tion in action. Dis- 
cussion of concepts 
observed '(e.g., leader- 
. ^hipLXoles, delegation. 

^f ^U ti gg) ; 

5» Have a nurse talk with 
life skills classes on 
health and safety 
considf rations* 



AsH an admissions 
Representative from a 
university or agricul- 
tural and technical 
college to speak to life 
skills classes explain- 
ing these programs. 



Ask member of Appren- 
ticeship Board to speak 
to large groups of 
seventh^ eiffhth "and 
ninth g?*adefrs. 

Ask a Job Corps coun- 
selor to sp^uk with po- 
tential dropouts as 
identified by counselor . 
in lif^ skills classes. . 

Show pictures of people 
inyolved in various 
leisure time activities. 
Discuss ways in which 
these activities Can 
help in making occupa-. 
tiorial choice. 



t 



Content 



How are occupations 
structured within the 
life skills area? 
DOT Occupational 
Group Arrangement: 

0-1/ Professional,* 
technical, man- 
agerial 

2. ^leiripal and sales 

3. -^|fcvice 

4. fpafrmlng, Wishing, ' 
' '^Trestry 

5; ^Processing , - 

6, Machine trades 

7, Bench work 

8. Structural 

9. Miscellaneous 

Jobs are grouped accord- 
ing to a combination of 
work fields, purpose, ma- 
terial, prodipl, subject 
matter, service, generic 
term and/orj industry. 

1^^ 



Concepts 



There are many levels 
of entry occupations 
within the life skills. 



2. Occupations are grouped 
into nine main categories 
(see content). 



The life skills are in- 
volved in all of the nine 
occupational categories. 



The occupational group- 
ings differ with regard 
to skills, education and 
training. 



Techniques 



6. Have students relate 
DOT worker traits 
(training time, apti- 
tudes, intere'sts, tem- 
perament^, physical 

demands, an<i work 

conditions) to various 



levels oT preparation 
for different occupa- 
tions using qualifica- 
tions pVofile. 



5. The changine nature of 
occupations leads to a 
need for greater individ- 
ual flexibility. 
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1. Ask representative 
from gas Or electric 
corporation to speak to 
life skills classes re- 
garding entry occupa- 
tions in his company. 

2. Mimeo nine^occupa- 
tional groupings indi- 
vidually on separate 
sheets of pap^. Pass 
at random and have 
students identify jobs 
within individual 
grouping. 

3. List the nine oCcupa- 
. tional groupings on a 

blackboard. Ask stu- 
dents to chose an occu- 
pation within the4ife 
skills area and ri^late 
it to as many groupings 
as they can. ; ^ 

4. Have students choose 
an occupation within 
the life skills and con- 
struct a flow chart ' 
shQwing preparation 
for. entry in iregard 'to: 

a. skills 

b. education 

c. training 

5. Have students role- 
play to depict reasons 
why a physicist is un- 
employed today. 



Content 



How is self- evaluation 
important to the develop- 
ment of life skills? 



Concepts 



4^ 



1* Knowledge of in(Jividual 
sicills can indicate to 
students a potential work 
field. 



Techniques 



1. Prepare self-evalua- 
tion sheets or progress, 
charts in life skills 
classes so that stu- 
dents can evaluate 
themselves.- 



Prepare a series Of 



2. Self-analysis regarding 
the following will assist 
in decision-making about 
occupational choices with- 
in the world of work: 

a. temperament 

b. aptitudes 

c. ' interests 

* d. training time 

e, physical demands 
*=^^. working conditions 



3. The school experience con- 
tains many elements that 
are common to the work 
experienc^e. 



* 10.; 



) 



' thought provoking in- 
terest statements to 
which students responjl 
positively or negatively. 

2. Distribute DOT job 
descriptions of dieti- 
cian ^nd tool-and-die 
maker. Ask students - 
if they feeirthej^ woujd 
be happy in these posi- 

-* tions. 

At conclusion of work 
session or"project in 
liffe skills class, ask 
students how theylelt 
working within teacher- 
classroom guidelines"^ 
Compare these feelings 
with an actual job ex- 
perience. 

3. Assign students to 
various responsibiB^ 
ties necessax^-f^Ji^the 
efficient operktion 
the life skilli class. 
Relate class responsi- 
bilities to similar ones 

* * that would be present 
on the job. 

Invite students from 
high school life skills 
classes to speak about 
reasons fo'r" their 
choice and iuture. goals. 

H^ve students interview 
, local businessmen as t6 
'their reasons for, enter- 
ing their pai:ticular 0C7 
cupational field. Report 
to class and have stu- 
dents e;Jcpress preferr 
ences.or dislikes for 
possibly entering the ' 
occupational area con- 
cerned. 



Content 



Concepts 



Techniques 



,Why are interpersonal 
^felktion ships significant 
in the classroom setting? 



1. The life skills lend them- 
selves to a spirit of co- 
operativeness and creativ- 
ity in the classroom. 



-^rSkills taug ht in the life 
sk i lls area often ca r rj 



over to the world of work. 



,3. Interpersonal relation- 
^ ships developed in the 

life skills carry over to 

the world of work. 

a. pupil-pupil, wprker- 
' * wprker ' • 

b. papil-teacher, 
employee-employer ^ 

c. pupil-student govern- 
ment ' 

d. student governmenf- " 
'^school, union-manage- 
ment 

4. Life skills occupations 
involve adjustnfent to 
varying temperaments 

e. g., situations involved 
with — 

a. direction, control, and 
planning of an entire 
activity 

b. dealing with people in 
job duties beyond giv- 

i ing and*i*eceiving iir-* 
struction ' 

c. influencing {ieople in 
opinions, attitudes or 
judgments about .ideas ' 
or thirtjgs. 



1. Use the foremanship 
system for coopera- 
tivenjess in environmen- 
tal maintenance (i.e. , 
cleanup activities) 



;;27-1;^onduct 7a field to 
loca l industries to ob- 



serve learned life 
skills in operation,' A 
trip to a local dress 
factory. 

Have owner of local 
automotive business 
visit industrial arts 
classes^to discuss job 
functions and skills of 
. his mechanics. School 
dietician to home eco- 
nomics class. 

Have students role,, 
play using employee- 
employer concept. 
Have th6 players and 
the class discuss their 
feelings and any con- . 
cepts gleaned from 
skit. 



4. Visit to automotive or 
cosmetic plant to ob- 
.serve assembly-line 
'procedures. Stress 
ajyareness of depen- 
dence*of workers upon 
' , each other and upon 
their individual efforts. 

Have guidance counse- 
^ lor visit life skills 
clashes to discuss im- 
portance of cooperation. 



Content 



What is the function of 
education for recreation 
in the life skills? 

a. needle-craft 

b. woodworking. 

c. home-maintenance 



• Concepts 



1. Recreation is a signi- 
ficant of the Ameri- 
can life style today. 



2. Acquired knowledge of 



The use of tools is bene- 
ficial in the pu^rsuit of 
hobbies or avocations 
for leisure or nonem- 
ployed time. 



Vocational endeavors 
may be an out-growth 
of avocational pursuits. 
Leisure time pursuits 
may be more gratifying 
than work. 



Techniques 



1. Make a list of life- 
skill activities pur- 
sued during after 
sch(^ol and after work 
hours, during vacation 
periods. 

_ 



2^ Make a .collage using- 



3, 



materials left-over 
from a project (see 
art teacher for ideas). 

Students discuss or 
''demonstrate various 
hobbies. 

Invite a recreational 
activity college major 
to class to discuss 
recreation as an occu- 
pational field. 
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Home Economics 
Grade 7 

Brief Description of Aims ^ ♦ 

Unit I - Introduction to the Field of Home Economics 

Unit II - Personal Grooming and Social Development 

Topic: Introduction to the Field of Home Economics^ - — 

Description: Expose students to wide field of careers in Home Economics 

Careers: Discuss a few careers that might be covered during the course 

Interior Designer 

Homemaker ^ 

Buyer' 

-Demonstrator. 

Teacher ' * ' 

Nursery School 
Junior and Senior High 
College 

Extension Service I' 
Head Start teacher or Aide * . 



Unit II 

A. Good Grpoming 

Model 

High Fashion 
Department Store 
Catalog 

Charm Schools 
Owner 
Advertising 
Teacher 

Hair Care 
Beautician 
Shampoo Girl 
Receptionist 
Hair Stylist 
Wig Stylist 
Barber 

Teacher at Cosmetology School 
Teacher at Vocational School 

Face Care 

Dermatologist 
MaJ^e-up Artist 
On TV 

Door-to-door sales 
In stores . 
Plastic Surgeon 
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Akror 
home 

Audiovis 
Econo 



Activities 



Speaker from a utility company 
Home economist from a nearby 
colle[:e to tell girls some of - 
the different college opportjunities 

Field trib to University -af 



see nursery school iid 
management house i 

jals 

mics - An Exciting Career 



Home and Careers 

Role-play specific situations 
where good grooming is Important 
in meeting the public. 

Committee work to develop own , ' 
values for good grooming. Make 
charts, reports, skits. 

Audiovisual Aids * 
Charm by Choice 
Does It Matter How I Look ? 
More Than Skin Dee p 
V The World of a Girr ^ - 
Tapes--Stewardess, 

Cosmetologist ' ^ 

, Develop own set of audio-visUals 

/ 



A. Good Grooming (Continued) 



Activities 



Face Care 
Exercise * 

Dance Instructor 

Health Spa 
Instructor 

Teacher or Aide at YWCA 
Airline Stewardess 



Audiovisual Aids 
Speakers-- '* 

Beauticians from local beauty 
shop 

Manicurist 
' Wig Stylist 

Teacher at Charm School 
Teacher from Dance Studio 
Dermatologist 
Door-to-door sales person 

Field Trips-- 
Health spa 
Large beauty shop 
Cosmetology class or have a 
student from a vocational olass 
talk to the girls. 
Finishing school 
Television shows. 
^ Paige Palmer 

Jack Lalane 

Dinah's Place 

Ann Thomas-Moore 



Unit II 

.B. The Girl As A Person ^ 

Description: To learn the importance of cleanlinesfe, good grooming, and health to 
success in the world of work. ^ * 

Careers: All Careers 

C. Personal Development 

.Description: See above 

Careers: All Careers Activities 



Skit or role-play or discuss problems 
in personal relationships faced by 
people who meet the public ip their 
careers 



Audiovisuals 
X - Th6 Real You 

The Road to Responsibility 

Unit in ■ > 

A. Machine Operation ^ ' 

Description: Study the different pa;rts of the sewing machine and emphasize the correct 
usage and care of the imachine. 
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Careers: • Activities 

Machine Repairmen Speakers- ' * 

Machine Demonstrator A sewing machine salesman to talk 

Machine Salesman about sales techniques an$l their job 

Machine Technology , / . 

Advertising A sewing machine demonstrator 

Research for improvements 

and new machines. ^ Representative from Singers. 

Test new machines. Give a demonstration on care and 

usage of machine. 
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Home Economics 
Grade 8 



Topic: Nutrition 

Description: Give the students an awareness of proper nutrition and develop discrimi- 
nation in selection of foods. Stress meal planning* 



Careers: 



Dietician 
Nutritionists 

Health Department Inspector. 
Medical Careers 
Health Spa Workers " 
Various restaurant and 
institutional kitchen and 
menu making careers 
Research 
Retail 



Activities * . . 

Field trills to hospital kitchen, food 
processing plant, health spa; Coca- 
Cola Company 

Tour of school cafeteria or worker to 
come in and tell the students about 
their jobs 



Topic: Kitchen equipment and basic measurements 

Description: Unit on correct usage and care of classroom equipment and importance of 
' ^ measuring correctly. ^ 



Careers: 



Houseware Sales 
Independent Sales 
Door-to-door sales 
Equipment demonstrator 

Utility Company 

Appliances 

Department store 

Demonstrate on TV shows 
Research 

Test new equipment 

Invent new equipment 
Communications 

Radio & TV demonstrator 



* * Activities 

Speaker from utility company • 
Speaker emphasizing sales training 
Field trip or speaker from 

equipment manufacturer 
Field trip or speaker from lumber 

company 

Field trip to tile or linoleum company 



Topic: Table Settings and Table Manners^ 

Description: Unit on learning the proper care and arrangement of flatware and tabie- 
ware. 



Careers: 



Activities 



Waitress 

Waiter 

Bus boy 

CoqW 

Hostess 

Sales 

Department sales 



Speakers from department stores 

china consultant 

sales cldrk 

linens department 
Speaker or field trip to a florist 
Students design & arrange centerpiece 

in the classroom for a special 

occasion 
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Careers: 



Activities 



Creative Food Service 

Food shops ' 
V Catering (home or 

commercial) 
Hotel Food service 
Advertising 
Florists 
Display artists 



Audiovisuals , 
* • 

Filmstrips 
Dinnerware 

Pattern for Dinin g (stresses 
making of flatware) 
' Care of house plants 
Arran gin g flowers 
On Makin g of Fine China 
(shows actual designing and 
making of china* ) 
Film 

The Prom - It's a Pleasure 
(shows florist, restaurant, and 
manners) 



Topic:' Using the *Stove - Top of Range cookery 

Description: Unit on prepsiring foods which are cooked on top of range. 
Careers: 



Cook 

Restaurants 

Catering 

Chef 

Cafeteria workers 
grills 

institutions 
cafe' , 

food purchaser 
Vending machine operator 
Airline 

stewardess 

food manager 

dietician (plan meals) 

food purchaser 
Soda fountain worker 

short-order cook 
Bus boy/girr 



Activities 

»> 

Speaker from airline * 
Field trip to local restaurant 
(perhaps for lunch, girls could 
show how they should act in a 
.restaurant) 

a 

Demonstration from gas company 
Field trip to hotel-motel to show 
equipment, kitchen, quantity cookery 
Visit to school cafeteria or food ser- 
vice department of board of, education 

Audiovisuals - 

Film A Date for Dinner (shows 
actual running of a big ' ^ 
restaurant) 



Topic: Broiler 

Description: Use and care of broiler 
Careers: 

Deruonstrator--clubs 
and fairs 
Restaurant cook 
grills 

pizza shops 



section of the range, using both gas and electric. 

Activities 

Girls do demonstration and other 
• students evaluate them 
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Topic: Salads 



.Description: Study of different types of salads. 



Careers: 



Activities 



Salad girl 

waitress 

short order cook 
Cook 

salad bar 

worker 



Filmstrip SOn g of thejgalad 
Field trip to a local t^ataqrant to 
see how they make th^'fr' salads 



1 f 



Topic: Snacks and Open Face Sandwiches 
Description: , Study of snacks. 
Careers : 

Short-order cook 

Worker and manager in 
^ specialty restaurant 
' Franchising 
' Order takers 



^ . Activities ' 

A Field trip to McDonald's and>discuss 
different types of Jotg^-'": 

Have someone who ii f|:»anchise(3 in 
a business talk to the class » 



Topic: Canning and- Freezing 

Description: Learn the principles of canning and freezing. 
Careers: 



Activities 



Quantity cooking jobs 
- Institutions 
Restaurants 
Hospitals 
Camps 
* Catering 

Independent 
Locally 
Worker in Canning Industry 
• Labeling Careers 
Research 
Retailing 
Improving 



Field trip to any large Institution to 
see how they work 

Akron Univ. has a quj^iltity cooking 
class - ^ee their equipment and 
see them at work 



' Topic: Foreign Cooking 

Description: Learn other types of cooking besides our own. Also learning other types 
.of meal service. . 



Career^: 



Careers in restaurants 



" Activities 

Field trip to a foreign cooking 

restaurant. 

Films , ' . . 
- -Plc asur eg of Chinese Cookin g 

' Far East in Your Kitchgn 

Have; foreign meals In class 
A Discuss foreign foods and other 

-L Iro . countries in class 
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Topic:, Purchase and Care of Kitchen^Equipment ] , • - . . 

Description: Help the students devielop guidelines for the purchasing of kitchen 
equipmpnt> Also re-inforce the ideas of care and safety of kitchen 
equipment. \ ' * 



Careers: 



Salesmen and demonstrators' 
Sales representative for ' 
equipment * . * 

Cabinet makei* 
Research in n4k products 
Testing.new products' 



. Activities - * 

^iimstrip, 

I^urchasin g of Dinnerware ' 

ajid Tableware ' . 
Field trip to a lumber company that 
makes cabinets 

Have students plan a model kitchen 



Topic: Home Nursing. 

Description: Emphasis on safety in the Home. 

Careers: , ' - ' • 

Medical Careers 
Doctors 
Nurses - 
> , Aides 

, Orderlies 



Activities 

Speakers from different medical 
careers 

Field trips, to one o^ the local 
hospitals to see all the careers in 
action. 

Films and class discussions 
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DAYTON 

Meeting Needs of a Family (Health) Home Economics 

This unit suggests some very appropriate and meaningful learning experi- 
ences in the affective domain. 

Dayton 

Home Economics 
Meeting Needs of Family Members in Mature Manner 

Objective: 

To give student some frame of reference regarding mature actions in a family situation 
versus immature actions. 

Relate maturity to success and happiness in any career. 

Rationale: 

Maturity is a lifelong process and early understanding of some of the problems involved 
might be most beneficial. 

The child needs to comprehend the real meaning of the ^<^ord ''family** and how impor- 
tant this relationship can be to his development both now and in adulthood. 

Initial Experience: 

1. Read "Home" by Edgar A. Guest and consider why home and family are important. 
List other reasons besides those in poem which make these early experiences dear 
to student. 

2. Students cite TV shows or any magazine or newspaper articles that are family-centered. 
Discuss. 

DevelopmontaJ Kxporienco: 

1. Role-play some situations such as; 

a. Using another's belongings at home, school o^i job without permission. 

b. Privileges allowed one group of people and not another. React. 

c. Sharing rooms, clothes, supplies at home or later in life in a career. 

2. Analyze **How Mature Am/I. " . ^ . 

3. Dramatize a family council on problems such as 

a. How to spend a week of vacation 

b. Use of car or TV. 

Culminating^ Experiences: -^-^ *- 

Students pretend they are parents or any adult. React to situations which you might 
encounter in school, at home, or on a job in a mature manner (each student might prepare 
one or two problems for discussion). 

F]nriching Experiences: 

1. Have a "Swap Session"* composed of individuals of various ages to discuss some dif- 
ficult situations. 

If a good leader is available, a ''Circle Meeting'' will prove beneficial. 

3. The book Tm OK YouVe OK by Harris, will give some new insight into problems we 
encounter today. 
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DAYTON 

Industrial Arts 

Internal Combustion Engines, Uses and Small Engines 

This unit contains a variety of -psychomotor activities. With some, creativity, 
the teacher could extend suggested activities and thoroughly integrate the 
industrial arts curriculum and careers. 



Internal Combustion Engines, Uses and Small Engines 

GRADE 7 
*Six Weeks 



Objective; 



1. Given a one-cylinder engine, the pupil will disassemble, reassemble, make minor ad- 
justments to the carburetor and spark plug, and perform routine maintenance tasks. 

2. Given a shop manual, the pupil will identify specifications and procedures for servicing 
a small gas engine, 

3. Given a gas engine, a field trip, films, and printed information, the pupil will identify 
jobs and careers related to the internal combustion engine. ; - 

Rationale: » 

Today, practically everyone depends on the internal combustion engine. There are 
many types in everyday use, such as the liquid rocket, the solid rocket, the turbojet, , 
the turbofan, the turboshaft, the wankel and the reciprocating using various cycles, such 
as the two-cycle and four-cycle. Many jobs and careers are available to persons in manu- 
facturing and servicing gasoline engines. 

Initial Experiences: 

1. Have students prepare display boards showing pictures of various vehicles using an 
internal combustion engine. , 

2. Have students make diagrams of the basic engine cycles. 

3. Have pupils prepare a list of occupations where skill in working on internal combustion 
engines is needed, 

4. Have pupils in science analyze the chemistry of fuel combustion. 
5; Visit a car agency and see mechanics in action* 

• 6. Make a tlBiee-view drawing of a motor vehicle." 
Developmental Experience: 

1. Have students disassemble and measure a small gasoline engine, such as is used in a 
power lawn mower. 

♦ 

2. Use these measurements in math class to determine the C.I.D. (cubic inch displace- 
ment) and compression ratio of the engine. ^ 
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3. Reassemble the engine, 

4. Read and follow operating instructions, including servicing, starting, and running the 
engine, 

5. Identify operating safety rules. ^ 

6. Use the shop manual in language arts to develop interest in reading and identify rfeadlng 
skills needed to read the shop manual, 

7. Have pupils in math class take the measurements of the single cylinder Tecums eh, 
(This would be a teacher-prepared list of dimensions. The teacher would ask the pupils 
to measure in class with the engine in the center of the room,) 

Culminating Experience: 

1, Show films, 

2. Allow the students to start and run the engine, ^ 

3,. Design a safety poster in art showing safety considerations for operating rotating blade 
power mower, 

4. Design a vehicle using a one-cylinder engine, 
Knric'hin^ Kxpoiionces: ♦ 

1. Name additional uses for internal combustion engines, ^ 

2. Have student make a repqrt on internal combustion engine fuels, 

3. The internal combustion engine as it relates to pollution, 

4. List careers relating to or depending on the internal combustion engine. 

5. Interview a mechanic. 

6> Have a model car design contest, > 
Evaluation: 

1, Name three uses for internal combustion engine, 

2, Name three safety rules for operating a gas engine, 

3, Start and stop a small engine, 

4, List 10 occupations involving mechanic's skills. 
Resources: , 

1. A small gas^'ei^ine . ' 

2, Small hand tools 

3, Charts from Briggs & Stratton Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

4. Manufacturer's manuals for small engines 

5. Films. (Many food films available from various sources, such as General Motors, 
Volkswagen dealers) 

6, Read '^Trouble-Shooting^ inside back cover of ^ Power' Mechanics by Bohn- McDonald, 
McKnight & McKnight, Bloomington, Illinois, 1970.. 
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MANSFIELD . 

These units clearly demonstrate how the , aeven developmental areas can be 
: included in all academic areas, ; ' 



Seven Areas of Concern , - : 

All programs in the Ohio Career Continuum are devefoped around seven basic areas: 
self, the individual and the environment, economics, \yorld of work, education and trainlhg^ 
employability and work adjustment skills, and vocational decision T.making. 

These seven areas must be developed iti each phase of fhe program, in vArymg degrees, 
depending upon the comprehension .and experience of the student. K brief description of 
these personal developmental areas follows: ^ 

Self . ' ^ y ^ ' , ^ 

The student will be involved" with understanding his interests, aptitudes, achievements, 
temperament, his relationships with his family ahd p^eer^, his society. 

The Individual and the Environment 

The student must determine who he is and how he relates to his 'environment. He must 
be involved in experiences which .will help "him determine his relative abilities to work 
with people, t(3 manipulate tools, ;to sense his presence in his Environment, and to comprehend 
laws of nature, and tlfe processes for ^behavioral advancements within his community. 

Economics ' - , , 

The student must learn toseehimself as a productive worker who supports hi^ community 
through efficieht positive efforts as a producer and as a consurfier. He must learn that the 
money he receives for his work is an important factor in determmg the behavi,or of his 
community through the way in which he spends h;s money; the way in which he is willing 
to work for his money; and how this spending gives direction to the use of raw materials 
for production anS consumption of goods an<S services to be used jn his. community. 

The student^ must learn what is meant by a "fair day's pay j^or.a fair da^'s work" and 
the implied obligations between the consumers and the producers. i 

World of Work 

This area is concerned with the student's development of a method for collecting informa- 
tion about jobs. It is also concerned with the student developing ^n uiiderstanding^of what 
behavior is required to do certain jobs. ♦ ' 

Examples of job information include, in part, the following:'' 

Job entry levels ^ 
Performance activities 
Working conditions 
Education and training requirements 
Availability of jobs 
Seasonality of jobs 
Job status 
, Advancement possibilities 
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Ed<xcation and Training.' . ' . * . . . ' 

The student must learn ^bat , behavioi:* modifications (education^ and training) will be 
expected of him' ibr certain jobs; In doin^ sp he will learji the innate abilities he has and 
if these abilities can, be' developed to thte level required to perform certain jobs he^hooses 
for his vocation", r ' . . ; ; ' . . 

Students mus.tieatrn which, educational progtams will help them to acquire the experience 
to develop the performaniJfe behavior, required for certain, jobs, ' ^. ' , ^ , 

\ - ' r- \ y 

'Employability and WorJc Adjustment Skiils " , 

This area is con<?enied' with ^atUtude strategies"' and. the importance of the development 
of successful attittide' strategies whiah arq necessary for continue^! economic fains/ 

Students must learn how good:attitudes are a contribution to their own adjustment and success, 
as well as the success ibf their .community,' People are disnus^ed from their jobs 
often becase they cannot get along "with people than -they are because they do not ha|g|.the 
skills for their jobs, ' . ^ . : 

Vocational Decision-Making 

Students must learn a method for making decisions if they are to become employable and 
well-adjusted citizens. They must learn to gather facts about, themselves, job3^ and valuea and 
how to weigh thi§ information to reach a conclusion as to what work they are able to, do aiid 
what work th^ ^nt to do, » ' ^ ' ' 
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The Individual and His Environments 

Environments and Work 
~ Music 8 



elopmental Objective 
To develop an appreciation of interactions within the work environment. 
Behavioral Objective 

1. The student will be able to identify the occupations involved in producing and distributing 
a hit record. 

2. The student will be able to portray the complexity of the recording industry. 

3. 'The student will be able to explain the int err elatedness of various occupations within 
the recording industry. 

Materials 

Hit recordings 

Record player 

' Poster paper ~ " j 
Clippings from magazines or newspapers 

Procedure 

1. * Ask students to bring favorite recordings to class. 

2. Discuss how recordings areproduced. Have students list the jobs involved in producing and 
distributing a record. The teacher may need to guide the discussion to be sure all phases 
of production and distribution are included (composer, lyricist, arranger, conductor, 
instrumentalists, vocalists, studio engineers and manage^rs, agents for artists, promoters, 
publicists, advertising copywritecsi^ secretaries,_jt3ausic librarians, jacket designers, 
distributors, music store proprietors, disc jockeys, manufacturers, marketers, adver- 
tisers, etc.). Several students might be, appointed to do some library research to find 
occupations to add to the list. 

3. Hav^ students bring in pictures from newspapers and magazines to illustrate the various 
occupations in the recording industry. These could be made into collages. A committee 
could be appointed to make a chart showing the complexity of the industry. A circle 
in the center of a large sheet of poster paper would be labeled "Hit Records.'' Lines 
wduld be drawn to other circles labeled with the occupations involved. 

4. Ask students to speculate about what would happen if some persons involved did not 
get along with each other, did not show up for work, or did not perform their duties 
satisfactorily. Help them to arrive at a generalization about the interdependence of 
all occupations in the industry. 




The IndiV^ual and His Environments 

Environments and Work 
Social Studies 8 

Developmental Objective 

To develop an appreciation of the interactions of all environments. 
Behavioral Objectives 

1. Given the filmstrip and record The Be g innin g s of American Industr y, the student will 
be abl6 to describe the effects of five inventions, developments, or discoveries on the 
various environments (home, school, community, society, ai^ world), ^ 

2. Given the same filmstrip and record, the studenf will ^e able to point out favorable 
and unfavorable interactions in the environments resulting from the development of 
industry in the United States. 

Materials 

SVE filmstrip and record The Beginnings of American Industr y (1769-1850) 
Projector and record player " 
Screen • , 

Procedjare 

1. Review with the .class the vaigjous environments in which people live and work (home, 
school, community, society, m>rld). 

2. Ask the students^to keep ttiese environments in mind as they view the filmstrip and listen 
to the narration an^ look fo^ways in which the environments are affected by the inventions, 
developments, and discoveries, that are described. They should be able to think of some 
effects in addition to those poiated out in the narration. Also ask that they consider which 
of the effects are favorable and whichf^uitfavorable. 

3. Show the filmstrip and play the accompanying record. (A reading script is available 
and could be used instead of the record if the teach.er would prefer to stop for discussion 
whije showing the films tripr) 

4. Discuss the questions raised in #2 above. Divide the class into small groups and assign 
each group two of the following topicfe.^Jor discussion and have them report their con- 
clusions to the classb? steanj engine, electricity, spinning' machines, cotton gin, inter- 
changeable parts, canals, locomotive, reaper, telegraph, vulcanized rubber. 
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•The Individual and His Environments 

The Individual and Work i 
Arts 

Developmental Objective 
To develop an appreciation that workis a*way of fulfilling environmental wants. 
Behavioral Objectives 

1. Given a list of environmental wants, the student will be able to indicate several ways 
in which environmental wants can be fulfilled through work in the fiel^ of art. 

2. Given a filmstrip, the student will be able to list ways in which the work of a designer 
fulfills environmental wants. ^ ' ' 

3. Given an assignment, the student will perform the tasks involved in fulfilling an environ- 
mental want. , ^ . * 

Materials ^ I 

Filmstrip and record Peo ple Who Create Art: Designer \ 

Projector \ , . 

Record player ' ' , ' 

Procedure ^' 

1. Hold a^pfss .discussion, on envirbnmental wants— beauty, recreation, comforts, and 

^ space. ^' . ^ , . ' 

• » n • : ' 

2. Ask the 6tude|ts to sfffgest ways in which workers in art-related occupations fulfill 
thesft wants fo'r thems^lv^s and others. 

3. Show the filmstrip People Who Create Art: Desi g ner and play the accompanying record., 

4. Discuss ways in which this designer and others fulfill environmental wants. Students 
might take a walking tour of part of the community and try to pick out things that ha<re 
been designed to fit a particular space in a way that is both pleasing to the eye and pr]ac- 
tical. . ^ 

5. Have the students, working individually or in small groups, design something whicK wijl** 
fulfill an environmental want. Some suggestions are listed below. ' * % ^ 

■ ^ » * * f' # 

Summary of Filmstrip Content 



Nelson Van Judeh, a^ California designer, discusses his work, fie jgjkphasizes th*? proUlem- 
solving aspect of designing. Examples of Mr. Van Judeh's w^eflTare showiir-j'ewelyy/ assign,, 
a building. I ' 

Most 'of the , filmstrip is concerned with his design t)f a playground, -frpnf concept throygli^ 
sketch and model to execution. * v*' ' •? ' . , \ . w 



.Suggested for Designs Assignment (Adapted from filmstrip guide) 

1. A playground for an ele^nentary school with which the students are familiar. They should 
consider the terrain, the amount of space, the ages, needs, and wants of the children who 
will use the pjayground, and available Materials. 

2. A "dream"' home, developing the design in terms of how it will be used— as a permanent 
home, summer retreat, ski lodge. Or, a design of a room with a'special use in mind- 
reading, writing, sleeping, playing, working on hobbies. 

3* A room or house for a client from the following list: a rock musician, a Httle old 
lady with cats, an active teenager, a professional ball player, an artist or draftsman who 
works at home, or a "client'' of the student's own choosing. 

4. A single piece of furniture that includes: a place to sleep; a place to study, play, or 
read; storage space. It could be designed for a baby, a small child, an older child, or 
an adult. 

5. A toy with which a small child could learn a skilL A student choosing this assignment 
might consult with the mother of a small child to find out what skill the child is ready 
for. 
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The Individual ani His Environments 

The Individual and Work 
English 8 



Developmental Objective 

To develop an awareness that through work people meet tlieir needs. 
Behavioral Objective 

1. Given the filmstrip and record Why Work at All? the student will be able to list four 
values of' work in relation to individual personality development. ^ - 

2. Given a discussion of the values people attach to work, the student will be able to relate 
these values to his own wants and needs. 

Materials 

Filmstrip and record Why Work at All? ^ 
Projector , " * 

Record Player 
Screen 

Procedure 

1. As an introduction, ask students to Hst what needs are satisfied by work. 

2. Show filmstrip and play accompanying record. 

3. Have students compare their lists of needs satisfied by work with those given by people 
in the filmstrip. 

4. Use the questions below as a basis for discussion. 

5. Ask students to list three things they want most in life. Discuss the role of work in these 
preferences. 

Questions for Discussion ' 
Discussion Guide for Job Attitudes: Why Work at All?, p. 9-10 
Summary of Filmstrip Content • 

Three students discuss with a counselor what work should and does mean to people. The 
students consider their own parents' attitudes toward their jobs. ^ 

Among the opinions expressed are these: Money is necessary for independence. Work 
should be something you enjoy. Workjs a way to use up creative energy. Satisfaction is 
z major reward of work. Work cto be outlet for aggresive or hostile dr^es. Sometimes one 
needs to invest present time or energy for future benefit. 
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The Individual and His Environments 



Why People Work 
Science 7 



Developmental Objectives 




To develop an awareness that work is man's way of creating, preserving, changing, or 
rebuilding his environments. 

Behavioral Objectives 

1. Given one week to pursue a list of suggested activities, the student will be able to identify 
at least three environmental problems and describehowthese affect him and his environ- 
ments (family, school, community, society, world). 

2. Given an opportunity for research, the student will be able to' name and describe a 
number of occupations that have changed, or have been created recently to deal with 
at least one environmental problem. 

Materials 

Magazines Camera, Film 

Newspapers Research Books on Environment 

Poster Paper Career Briefs 

Procedure 

1. Assign activities to help, students identify environmental problems. Some suggestions 
are listed below. 

2. In class disrcuss the problems identified by students and ask them to speculate on 
occupations needed to deal with these problems. ^ — 

3. Arrange for students to use library facilities or materials from career education 
office to investigate jobs in the field of environmental science. 

Suggested Activities 

1. Have students make posters or collages, illustrating, environmental crises. They could 
use magazine pictures, newspaper headlines, and articles or draw their own illustrations. 

'i 

2- Some students might take pictures to illustrate local environmental problems. 

3. Arrange a tour of the city to observe pollution of various types. 

4. Students could interview persons in local industries £o find what is being done to curb 
pollution and wh^t jobs are included. 

5. Invite a local official to speak to Jhe class about environmental problems. (Arrangements 
can be made through the career education office.) 

6. ANiommittee of students could arrange a display tu illustrate environmental problems. 
F6r\example, they might include a bottle of pollutefl water, a bagx)f litter, an article of 
clothuig that had hung outside for'several days. * 

7. Students could make a graph comparing the cost of ^ome scarce commodity qver a 
, period of time (for example, electricity, natural gas, oil, gasoline). 
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Self 
Art 7 



Developmental Objective 



To develop an acceptance of one's current achievement and potential. 



/ 

Behavioral Objectives ' * 

1. Given a list bf achievements in the field of art, the student will be able to assess his 
potential in this field. 

2. Given an assignment, the student will complete an art project. 

3. Given an evaluation, fhe student will be able to tell the possible reasons for the evaluation 
received. 

Procedure 

1. Give the students a list of tasks for which artistic ability is required. The list should 
involve tasks of varying difficulty. 

2. Ask the students to indicate which of thetasks they think they could achieve at the present 
level of theii ability and which they think they would be capable of doing with further 
instruction and practice. - - 

3. Discuss with the class the fact that people do have different abilities, that not everyone 
does have artistic ability. Also, bring out the idea that people sometimes feel they do 
not have ability to do certain things simply because they ha^je not tried to do them or have 
not been taught how to do them. Point out that people can lead mort satisfying lives if 

_ they know and accept their strengths and weaknesses. 

4. Assign a project which can be completed in a comparatively short period of time so 
that evaluation can follow quickly. Preferably students would be given a choice of tables 
so that they could choose one which they feel is on their present level of achievement. 

5. Evaluate the students' work. 

6. Ask each student to write a short paragraph telling why he thinks he received this 
tion. 
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V Self 

Clothinfi 
Home Economics 8 

Developmental Objective 

, To accept one's own interests and values as uniquely his own and changing. 
Behavioral Objectives 

1. Qiven a list of items, the student will be able to visualize herself (and others) in relation 
to the items. . ' - * 

2. Given a class discussipp, the student will be able to state.Jiow clothing is an e:q)ression 
of Dne^s s^lf. • 

Materials > - 

Duplicated copies of list - ^ 

Procedure 

1. Give each student a copy of the list below and ask her to visualize herself in terms of 
each item. (For example, color - red.) If the teacher feels the members of the class are^ 
mature enough, they could work in pairs' or small groups and give impressions of the 
others in the group, as well as of themselves. They should do this without discussion. 

2. Discuss the students', impressions of themselves and others. How does clothing reflect 
one's interests? One's values? Ask students if they consider themselves conformists 
or non-conformists in their style of dress? 

3. ^^k the students how their impressions would have differed several years ago. Also, 

how might they change several years froin now? What might influence these changes? 
If one changes one's style of dress to please a friend, parent, teacher, or employer, 
* is one still e^qjressing one's own interests and values? 

4. ^ As a follow-up, students might qreate a "Me Box,** covering a box with photos, original 

drawings, pictures cut from magazines, and slogans which represent their style of dress. 

List of Items for Personal Impressions * ' 

• 

1. A color" 

2. An article of clothing ^ 

3. A type of jacket 

4. A type of coat \\ . 

5. A head covering 

6. A kind of shoes 

7. A kind of purse 

8. A. kind of fabric . . 

9. Design of fabric... 

10. Gloves . . 
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Self 
Music 7 



1 



Developmental Objective 

To accept one's interest patterns as uniquely one's own and developing. 
Behavioral Objectives 

1. Given a questionnaire, the student will consider his interests and work habits. 

2. Given a filmstrip, the student compares and contra^^ts thje work patterns of a musician 
with that of someone in another occupation. 

3. Given the work pattern and interests of a musician, the student compares and contrasts 
them to his own interests and work habits. 

Materials' ^ 

Filmstrip and record People Who Create Art: Musician 

Projector 

Record player 

Duplicated copies of questionnaire, "Thinking About What You Are Like" 
Procedure 

1. Have students complete questionnaire, ''Thinking About What You Are Like*" 

2. Show the filmstrip People Who Create Art: Musician and play^ the accompanying record. 

3. Ask the students to list the characteristics of ^ the musician's work 'pattern. These 
could be suggested in a class discussion and listed on the chalkboard. Or, students 
could work individually or in small groups. Opposite each characteristic of the musician's 
work, have students list a characteristic of another job with which they are familiar. 
Below is a suggested comparis,on from thje filmstrip guide. 

4. Have the student refer to his responses to the questionnaire arid decide if his own interests 
and work habits compare or contrast with those of the musician and/or the worker in the 
other occupation. ^ 

Summary of Filmstrip Content 

Daniel Lieberstein shows how music he composed relates to the filmstrip for which it 
was compcfsed. He discusses how he learned to play drums. He mentions his father's 
fear of the musician!s lifestyle but states that he leads a fairly normal life except for 
late hours. 
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Daniel tells the various ways in which he makes a living - playing in a band, teaching, 
composing. He points out the satisfactions as well as the drudgery of a musician's job. 

Comparison of Work Patterns 



Musician 

works irregular schedule 

often works alone 

has unpredictable earnings 

is totally committed to his work 

must motivate himself ^ 

must look for work over and over again 

often achieves nothing worthwhile after 
hours of working 

has no built-in assurance of success 
as eventual result of hard work 

may have to travel to find work 
f 



Factory Worker 

keeps regular hours (except for overtime) 

works with others as part of team or crew 

can count on regular paycheck 

usually makes separation between job and 
outside life 

works for a boss 

can usually stay at the same job 

dbes a certain amount of work every day 



can look forward to promotion and 
regular advancement 

can usually work at one location 
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Self 
Social Studies 
Industry Unit 

Developmental Objective 

To develop one's values in regard to work and environment. 
Behavioral Objectives 

1. The student will describe his feelings about work in a factory, 

2. Given a list of job qualities, the student will rank them in relation to his own values. 

3. Given case studies, the student will compare his own values to those of the subjects. 
Materials 

'*""*' ^ 
Scholastic Searqft, Vol. 1, No. 9, November 13, 1972 

Magazine and newspaper pictures of men and women working on assembly lines. 



Ncte: This lesson is based on the contents of the November 13, 1972 issue of Scholastic 
Search. 

"You and the Factory,'' p. 3 

1. Ask students to look at pictures of men and women working on assembly lines. In addi- 
tion to the pictures in gearch. the teacher may want to post others on the bulletin board. 

' Perhaps a committee of students could prepare a bulletin board display. They might 
make cards with some words from the list below followed by question marks apd use 
them as part of the display. 



From the following list of words, have students list those which describe their own 
feelings about the pictures. The teacher and students may think of additions to the list. 



fun 

uncomfortable 

producing 

surrounded 

stifled 

alone 

useless 

earning money 



useful 

helping people 

angry 

inhuman 

strong 

happy 

hard work 

necessary 



dull 

sad 

bored 

tired 

noisy 

important 

grown-up 



trapped 

busy 

calm 

nervous 

restless 

crowded 

tiny 



3. Discuss with the students why they chose the words they listed. 

4. Ask each student to decide, judging from the wOrds on his list, whether or not*he would 
like working in a factory. 
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"The Blue Collar Trap/ p. 4-11, p. 16 



1. Ask the students to list in order of importance, the following job qualities: 
high pay 

easy work • ' , ^ ^ 

interesting work * , - 

fellow workers fun to work with 
jobs Ivelp people ^ 
good chance to move up " ' ' 

Through .class discussion, have the students compare the values they place on the above 
qualities with those of their classmates. 

Ask the students to consider, as they read the script of the NBC -TV show "The 31ue 
Collar Trap,'' why the four workers are unhappy even though they got very good pay. 
Also, ask the students to decide whether they agree with the workers' attitudes and why, 
or why not. 

a. works at Ford, putting tires on cars. His father is an electri<ilan at Ford. Ed's 
values conflict with those of his parents. Money and the material things it will buy 
are impox*tant to them. Ed values his freedom. He is saving money to buy land in 
the Canadian wilderness, but does not quit his job because he needs it to survive. 
Hence> his own values are in conflict. - 

Students are asked to speculate on whether Ed will quit his job soon or will stay 
at Ford like his father. They are also to indicate why they would rather live in Ed's 
house (posters on th6 wall, loud music) or his parents' house (new furniture, no 
' posters). 

b. Willis , who wanted to be a lawyer but dropped out of college, counts and stacks cars 
on a big machine at Ford. He relieves his frustrations by dropping cars, banging 
doors, and staying home from work. 

Students are to give reasons why Willis should quit his job and become a lawyer or 
stay at his job and stop complaining. They are also to tell if they think he should 
be fired for staying home so much and for messing around on the job, or if he should 
stay home as much as he can and do whatever he wants to at work. 

c. Joe is bored with his job of wrapping winjishields with rubber and lining them up. 
He would like to be a salesman. Diane, Ms wife, also works. She controls their 
finances. His unhappiness with his job is affecting his home life, Joe has trouble with 
his foreman and has no close friends at work, because he thinks everyone is out for 
himself. He, too, misses a lot of work. In fact, he says he is "fed up" with almost 
everything. 

Students are to tell why they think Diane should let Joe control the paychecks or keep 
control of the money and not give Joe more when he spends too much. They also are 
asked to consider Joe's desire to be a salesman in light of the fact that he has no 
close friends at work. The teacher might also want to bring out other factors such 
as his not wanting a foreman's job and his expressed desire to have a chance to advance 
and a good salary without breaking his neck ten hours a day. 

d. Gary drives cars off the assembly line at Ford and doesn't bother to report defects. 
He would like to get away from people and live close to nature. He and Linda, his 
wife, agree they don't want to bring children into a messed-up world. Both seem to 
want to become more ttean they are. 

Students will discuss Gary's and Linda's attitudes toward having children and Linda's 
statement, "There is more to all of us than what we appear to be." 

To summarize the lesson, the students could be asked to^rec9nsider the questions raised 
in # 3 under "The Blue-Collar Trap.'' They ^might also -be ^sked if their feelings about 
factory work have changed after reading tlje tV Script. 
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Education and Training 
Mathematics 8 

< 

Developmental Objective 

To develop an appreciation ^of the relationship between education, and training and the 
world of work.*' . ^ 

Behavioral Objectives ^ / 

1. Given an assignment, the student can relate the application of mathematical skills to 
a variety of fcareers. " 

2. Given materials for research, ,the student will determine the level of education and/or 
training required for a minimum of five occupations in which skill in mathematics is 
essential. 

3. Given description^ of high school math courses, the student will plan a program for a 
career in which he is interested. 

Materials 

Career briefs and Occupational Outlook Handbook. 
"Curriculum Gmde, ^ Mansfield City Schools 

Duplicated copies of chart, interview form, and list of occupations. 
Procedure ' 

1. Have students discover how mathematics is used in a variety of careers in one or more 
of the following ways; 

a. Interview employed persons (neighbors, teachers, parents, others). 

b. Listen to and ask questions of resource persons. Perform or attempt to perform 
sample tasks prepared by resource persons. These would represent "real-life'' 
situations in occupations demanding mathematical competence. They could include 
simple bookkeeping, production scheduling, shipping schedules and rates, payroll 
computation, market analysis, cost accounting. (Arrangements can be made through 
the career education office to secure resource persons whose jobs require varying 
levels of skills, education, and/or training in math J 

c. Read career briefs. Note; The teacher will want t9 bring out the need for mathe- 
matical skills in any line of work to keep personal'i&ancial records, figure income 
tax, check statements, etc. 

2. Give students a listof occupations from which they are to choose atleast five to research. 
Using career briefs and/or the Occqpational Outlook Handbook , they will complete a 
chart similar to the one included with this lesson. A list of suggested occupations is 
also included in the lesson. The teacher and/or students niay want to add others. Encour- 
age students to choose occupations requiring different levels of education and training. 

3. Secure copies of the curriculum guide for the Mansfield City Schools and have each student 
decide whichmath courses he should taketo prepare for a career in which he is interested. 
Invite a schodl counselor to ejqplain the math cotirses. 
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' Occupations ior Research ^ 



accountant ^ 




navigator ^ 


actuary 




nurse-^ 


architect 




optometrist 


astronomer 




pharmacist , • . 


auto mechanic 




phiotograpjier 


baker 

• 




pilot 


bartender 




plumber 


carpenter ' % 




routeman 


cashier 




sales person 


computer programmer . 




. seamstress 


contractor " ^ 




secretary 


cook 


■ . 


statistician 


doctor 




service station attendant 


electrician 




surveyor 


farmer - 




teacher 


housekeeper 




ticket agent . 


insurance underwriter 

if 




tool and die maker 


mathematician 




waiter, waitress 



meter reader 
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Math in the World of Work 
InteiTiew Form 

1. For what company do you work? 
2* What is the title of your job? 

3. What tasks does your job involve? 

4. To what extent is mathematical skill needed in your job? 

5. \yhat high school math courses would be helpful in performing your tasks? 

6. Is training in math beyond high" school necessary in your job? If so, where can one 
receive such training (college, tech school, etc.)? 

7. Can a person performing your tasks be trained on the job? Does the job require an 
apprenticeship? 

8. How do you use math in your everyday life? 



Occupations 


Education and/or Training 


College 

Graduate Degree 
or first professional 
degree 


College 

Bachelor's D.egree 


Technical School or 
Apprenticeship 


High School Diploma 


4 

L- — • 
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Employability and Work Adjustment 
Shop 8 

r 

Developmental Objective ^ ^ 

To develop an appreciation of skills in interpersonal relationships which are. important " 
in work .settings. _ 'J 

Behavioral Objectives 

1. Given the filmstrip and record Hazing, the student will identify the problem from the 
viewpoint of each person involved in the conflict. 

2. Given an assignment, the student jvill surest possible ways of handling the problem 
presented in the filmstrip. 

f 

3. Given ail assignment, the student will prepare a script to illustrate a problem in an 
interpersonal relationship. 

Materials v ' 

Guidance Associate Filmstrip and record Hazing 
Projector , 
Screen ^ 
Record Player * 

Procedure 

* 

) 

1. Show the filmstrip Hazing (from the series on Job Attitudes : Trouble at Work) and play 
the accompanying records, 

2. Use the questions below ats a basis for discussion, 

* » * ' * 

3. Divide the class into small groups. Ask some of the groups to decide how the problem 

between NiCk and Bill could have been handled differently. They might role-play, beginning 
' at an early point in the episode. Other groups could begin at the point where thelilmsErJ 
ends and decide how to handle the situation from there, ^ 

4. Ask persons from industry to tell about problems they have encountered involving inier- 
persoiul relationships and how they handled these problems. (Arrangements for respurqe 
persons can be made through the gareer education office.,) 

5. Have the students, working individually or in small groups, prepare scripts illustrating 
. a problem in interpersonal relationships which ihight arise in school, at home, or on 

the job. 

Summary of Fibnstrip Content ^ 

,JNick, is working in a truck repair shop. He views this exp'erience as a step in becoming a 
master mechanic. However, he is being asked ,to do things which#he feels are not helping 
him reach this eoai. *• * -^"^ 

Bill, the"^ older mechanic, sees Nick as a young kid expecting to be handed on a silver 
platter what he worked* hard to attain:. He thinks a new man on the job should expect to 
run errands, do the dirty work, and learn only jobs he is asked to, (Bvep if he doesn't^ 
understand why. * \ ^ ' t 
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Questions for Discussion * ' ' N V ' ' 

1, Doe^ Nick have a legitimate complaint? Why or why not? . -^^ • ^ . 

2. This kind of * hazing of new employees is fairly comnion. What do you Ihink might Be 
the reasons for it? Have you encountered a similar problem in school, at home,-6r bn 
ajob?^ * * . - ' ' 

Do spu think a new man on the job should expect this kind of treatment?! Why or Why not? 

4. How do.es Bill justify the things he asks Nick to do? In what ways do yoii^think hfi fs 
fair? Unfair? * ^ ^ • 

5. Why do, you think Bill has trouble understanding today ^s young pepple? 



> 



' r 



^ — ■ • . 

♦Adapted from Discussion Guide for Job Attitudes: ^Trouble at Work, p. 12-13. 
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Vocational Decision-Making 
English 7 ' 



Developmental Objective • * 

To develop ah awareness that a person^s gender may influence his vocational choice, 
but that changes Jn stereotypes are occurring. 

Behavioral Objectives 

1. Given a survey, the student identifies his own attitudes toward male and female roles, 

2. Given class discussions, the student compares his attitudes with those of his peers. 

3. Given filmstrips and records, the student exammes his own attitudes in relation to the 
chajiges in attitudes toward roles of men and women. 

Material 

Mimeographed (fbpies of survey 
Filmstrips and records Jobs and Gender 
Projector 

Record Player , / ' . ^ 

Screen . * 

Procedure , . 

1. Have students fill out the Career Ecjucation Survey, related to male-female roles. 
(A copy follows this lesson.) ' ' . 

2. Appoint a committee to tabulate th6 results of the survey. 

3. Discuss the class results and ask students to compare their own responses with the 
consensus of the class. Allow students to express their individual opinions'^about various 
parts of the survey. 



4* Show PjSLrts I and II of Jobs and Gender , and play the accompanyihg records. To allow 
ample time for discussion, it would be best to allow one class period fOr each filmstrip. 
Use question from Discussioa<juide for Jobs and Gender , pp. 8-9 and pp. 12-13. 

*" 

^5. Arrange through career education office to have^ resource persons who are in jobs 
usually not. associated with members of their sex, 

6. Appoint a committee to arrange a bulletin board with pictures and articles students 
find which relate to Jobs and Gender . 

7,, Ask students to write a paragraph or two telling why their opinions have changed or 
remairted the same after viewing the filmstrips and discussing them in class. 
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Career Education. SuiTesL 
\Mansfieid Citv Schools 



School, 
Male_ 



Grade 



Female 



I. Girls onl y check the following items. 
I would like to take a course in: 

Auto Mechanics 

Wood Shop 

Mfetal Shop 

II. Boys only check the following items. 

— ^ 

I would like to take a course in: 
I Poking 

Tailbring 

Business Typing 



Electronics 

N, 

Architectural Drafting 
"Mechanical Drawing 



Shorthand 
Nursing 
Office Practice 



ni._Ixilan to go to college but I would also like to take bourses I have checked: 

Business Home. Economics 

Vocational . ' Industrial Arts 

IV. Explain how you feel abouf women going into jobs such as-- 



Doctor 
Veterinarian 
Lawyer 
Airline Pilot 



Forest Ranger 
fearber 

Sports-Reporter' 
Football Coach 



Priest, Rabbi, Minister 
Mechanic 

Telephone Lineman 
Truck Driver 



Explain how you. feel about men going into such jobs as— 



Nurse * 
Secretary 
Bookkeeper 
Home Economist 



Hair Stylist 
Housekeeper 
Child Care Wo^;ker 
Cashier 



Primary T^acher, K-2 
Telephone Operator 
Cook ^ 

Society Reporter. 
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VIr Name some jobs that you think a woman could not fill. (Do not include beiitg 
•a father.) 



Vn. Name some jobs that you think a man couid not fill. (Do not include being a mother.) 



.r-vm. Girls only . 

If I marry, I would work: 

only if necessary to help support my family, 

• to build up a "nest egg. / 

to buy things we couldn't otherwise afford. 

if I had skills or training that would meet needs in the community. 

to provide a more satisfying life fof myself, x ^ 

' IX. Bo ys onl y. ^ - ^ 

If I mar2*y, I would want my wife to work: . 
I only if necessary to. help support myia'mily. 

to build up a *'nest egg. * , • 



• to buy things we couldn't afford otherwise. 

i ♦ 

if she had the skills or training that would meet needs in the community. 

to provide a more satisfying life for herself. 

• • * 

X. To indicate whom you think shbuldl)e responsible* for the tasks listed below, 
place a W (Woman), an M (Man), or a B (Both) before the follovjing: 

Caring for children - ^ Providing food and-shelter 

Keeping house Cooking 

« Making legal decisions \^ - Grodery shopping. 



v .. . 

Making financial decisions- Doing the laundry' 

Choosing careers for children Mowing the lawn 

Protecting members of the Repairing things around house 

family . 

Making family decisibns i Washing, the car 
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1 * Economics . • 

Food 
Home Economics 8 

Developmental Objective 

To affirm the advantages of utilizing a decision-makingjjrocess in purchasing situations. 
Behavior^ Objectives 

1. Given a discussion, the student will participate in determining criteria for making food 
purchases. 

2. Given an assignment, the student ^wiU be able to decide which^is the best buy among 
various brands and sizes of a designated item. 

3. Given an assignment, the student will decide where to purchase a given list of items. 
Material 

Newspaper ads for groceries and household supplies. 
Procedure 

1. Ask the students how they can tell which is the 6est buy in a vegetable that can be 
obtained fresh, frozen, and canned. The teacher will suggest that they consider such factors 
as cost per serving, quality, intended use, storage, convenience, seasonal availability, 

t size of family, and personal tastes. (Is it a good buy if no one will eat it?>. 

2. Suggest a vegetable to investigate and have the students make a chart with the following 
headings; Brand, Weight, Price, Number of Servings, Cost per Ounce, Cost per Serving. 

^ • ' 

3. Have students fill in the chart with information on three brands of the vegetable in 
several different sizes of cans and frozjsn-food packages. They should also add th^ppro- 
priate information for the fresh vegetable. (They will need to find out from a text or a 
coQkbook or estimate themselves how many servings can be made from the amount of 
the fresh vegetable.) The tpacher could choose^ one of the following methods of gathering 
the information: / , 

..a. Arrange .through the career education office, for a field trip to a supermarket. In 
. ' this case, the class might be divided into small groups, each having certain informatLpn 

to collect. Perhaps .information could be obtained, for a fruit as well as a vegetable. 

b. Appoint comxpittees ?o obtain .information and present it to the class. 

c. Make^ each student responsible for visiting a grocery store to secure tlie information. 

4. Ask each student which would be tbe best buy for her family. Ask if the students decided 
• on cost alone. If not, what other factors influenced their decisions? 

5. Divide the class, into small grox«}S. Give each group a list of foods and household items. 
' Distribute ads from several different stores and have students decide where to shop for 

the items on their list. Remind .them to consider the criteria determined earlier. 

* 6. Discuss the group decisions. If students decided to shop at several different stores, ask 
if they considered ^the value of their time and th§ cost of transportation. Also, ask if they 
wei'B influenced by other factors such as th^e appearaijce of the ad or a favorite store. 

O ' . ^ 135 . * 
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SOOTH-WESTERN CITY SCHOOLS - • 

Advertising: How and Why • 

' ^ ' . "/ ' ' 

This unH more than meets the criteria, of the career orientation guidelines. It 
is strong in the language arts and social -studies disciplines. 



Guideline Dir6^ctions for Implementation of 
the Unit "Advertising, How and Why'' 



1. This unit is designed to be utilized fully or partially at the teacher's discretion. 

2. The intention of the authors is for each phase to choose only those objectives that they 
wish to meet. ' - 

3. Which and how many objectives will be taught and which suggested imple^rpentation 
activities will be used are at the discretion of the phase. 

4. Evaluation will be made by pre-testing and post-testing only those objectives chosen 
by the phase. 

5. The list of suggested test items is included solely as a teacher resource, not as 
a test for the students. 



6. The phase may reword the 'test .questions to meet the needs of their students as long 
as the new test questions keep within the guidelines of the objective. (Note to Math 
Teachers: It is up to you to decide the degree of difficulty that you wish to use and sub- 
stitute the appropriate numbers.) 

7. Answers for all test items are included after each test item. 

8, Analysis of the pre-test and post-test ban be done by simply taking the average of the 
student's scores within the phase as opposed to an item by item analysis. (Send these 
pre- knd post-test results to Don Miller along with the ^Number^of the objectives that 
were used./ ij^., *We used objectives 1, 3, 5> 6, 7, and the average score was 58% 
correct.*) * * • 

9, Any deletions, or additions that the teachers wish to make to the lyist of activities is 
certainly in the best interest of student learning in this unit. • , 

10, THIS UNIT IS' MEANT TO BE BROAD AND FLEXIBLE— IMPLEMENT IT TO MEfe*T 
THE NEEDS OF YOUR PHASE. 

Advertising Appeals . ' 

Public Service Appeal; This advertising approach appeals to yout sense of civic responsi- 
bility. The advertiser reveals the seriousness of a community problen^ and offers a workable 
plan of action. Typical public service themes are: ecology, drugs, health, education and 
various counseling programs. All public service advertising is designed to aid in the im- 
provement of our standard of living. 
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Eye Appeal: This persuasive approach shows how good and how appealing a product looks, 
in order to suggest Its smell, taste and texture. Usually, the advertiser illustrates his 
product through vivid colors and pleasing tone^, ^ 

Statistical Appeal: This advertising approach appeals to people who deuiand proof based 
on factual data. Statistics and comparison figures are offered in the ad to guarantee that 
the product Is foremost and most effective, , 

Humor Appeal: Appealing to the public through its funnybone is a common advertising 
technique. Everyone likes to see the humor in life and to laugh at themselves. By setting 
the product in a humorous background, the advertiser hopes to capture your attention. 

Youth and ^Feel Young' Appeal: This type of advertisement is geared with the young in mind 
or for those who wish to feel young. Appealing to our need to feel young and *^ith it,*^ 
these advertisements cater to our vanity. The language employed in these ads is usually, 
informal and regional. 

Humble Appeal: This approach states that while the product may not be the world's best, 
it is constantly improving and changing with the times. The advertiser often asks for 
consumer suggestions on {low to better meet the needs of thi public. Modesty and humility 
are the main persuaders here, 

RESOURCE . ' 

Tours and speakers 'from r^iq, television, newspaper, and advertising agency. 

Below you will find 38 words connected with advertising in some way. You may check with 
the teacher's list of words after you have found as many as you can. 
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Supplemental Activities 

1. Have students find the 'hidden advertising words in the Word Puzzle inclu^sd in the unit 
or have students make up one of their own, 

2. Have students make up a crossword puzzle of advertising words. 

'4 

^3. Have students play Password using advertising words. (Can be patterned after games 
played on. TV). - " 

4. Have students play What's My Line? with small groups or the class guessing what the 
''contestant's** occupatioi^ is. 

5. As one possible culminating activity, have the students set up a ^lea market* in which 
they sell Something they no longer need^ 

a. Some students can be in charge of display. * 

b. Some students can publish a class ^Trading Times.* 

c. Students can devise poster advertisements Ol^ handbills. 



6. The teacher will prepare a bulletin feoard of magazine advertisements with the name of 
the product removed. The students can match as many visual symbols with their associated 
product or service as they can. 

Coca ShlB, graphic 

« 

Marlboro Cowboy 

Mercury Cougar — 
Mrs. Olsen (Folgers) 
Charlie the Tuna (Starkist) 



List of Words for Puzzle 

actor 
ad ' 
advertising 
advertising agency 
art 
artist 
t^lassified 
commercial 
contest 
cop5rwriter 



design 
display 
editor 
gimmick 
giveaway 
layout ' 
magazine 
market 

market researcher 
media 



model 

photographer 

product 

production 

promotion 

proofreader 

propaganda 

publicity 

public relations 



radio 

retail 

sales 

salesman 

television 

testimonial 

typesetter 

want ad 

writer 
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Subject Areas Pertaining to Advertising 

Advertising Art ^ Printing-Specimens, ' 

Business .Propaganda / ' ' Propaganda * 

Public Relations • . ' 

Retail Trade* ' " Public Relations 
Salesman ^nd Salesmanship 



Commercial Ar,t 



Publicity 

• Radfd Advertising , 



Electric Signs (plus books-pertaining to use. 

of electric to make signs) Salesmen and Salesmanship 

MaiUOrder -Business . Show Windows 

Marketing * *' ' v ^ Sign Paint-ing 

» i ^ ♦ 

Packaging ' ' ^ ^ ^ . 5igns and Signboards 

, ' It / ■ * 

Postei*s- ^ ^ 

Advertising - Refcfences for Students ' . ^ , . 



- 070.69R 


So You Want to Go into Journalism 


R3-3K7C . 


Concise Handbook of Ojccupatidns 


33L7(car> 


Summer Jobs 


339.4L 


Tlie Consumer * 


R340 


ffandbodk of Everyday Law 


371.4 


iovejoy's Vocational School Guide 


384S 


» News and HowUt Travels 




Signs and Symbols Around ihe World 


500P 


Superstition Or Science 


510B 


Life Science Library of Mathematics 


510H 


How, to Live with Statistics 


537 2 


Vie Story of Electricity 


' 537F 


All About Electricity 


537S 


Electricity 


537-5V ' 


Electronics in Everyday Things . 


655F " 


Pages, Pictures and Print 


655.1 


First Book of Printing ' 


(555D 


Printing Tool of Freedom 


621.384 


Alt A bout Radio and Television 


621.38 


The Telephone 


655.3R 


Your Future in Printing 


658.87S 


Your Future in Retailing 


658 


Yourtuture in Deparfment Store 




Merchandising " ^ 4 


658 


Careers in Business Management *^ 


702.3R 


Art Careers ' 


745.5 


Boy Scouts of America Salesmanship 


745.5 


Boy Scouts of A merica Radio - * 


745.5 


Boy Scouts of America Art 


745.5 


Boy Scouts of America Business' 


745.5 


Boy Scouts of America Printing 


.745.6 


Lettering 


920F 


Titans of Business 


920F 


Fathers of Industries 


BOoh 


Prin ter 's De vH to Pub lish er 



Advertising • References for.AduI1« s 

Ox:<iupational Outlook Handbobk ' f \ ' 

Consumer Reports Magazine 

Consumer Repor^ts (Ig ed'.V S,- » *, • 



V • 



<pT- • Propaganda Game -i / ' ^ 

§71,33 Listen-Hear Series: Propaganda Techniques ; 7 * 

37U42 Occupational Guidance '.^ " * ^z; . 

371.42 Occupational Exploration, Kit . \ "' ^ 

371 .42 . * ^ SRA Work Widening OccapationafRoles Kit' / • ^ 

.3.71.42 Desk^Top - Career File. . V ' \ ' ^ ^ - 

371.42 ■ - Cassette Tapes #7 - Persuasive'inteVest OcCupdtioris-- Sales, Adver 

. . * tising, Reporter;*' ' ' « ^ ^ . '7/i\\' , " ' 

160 f.s. Making Comparisons (filmstrAp) ' ' 

FiltestripAlJassettes . - ^ ' • \ ''^ ' " 

Newspaper— ' 1. Reading f)raiiy. Newspaper^* ; . . ; ' 
c • 2. Pi^epal'ing.News for Print ; . ' 

Filmstrip/Record . ' ^ . 

Th6 Great Sell ^ , ' . /,v' ' . . ' . 

" • . «. . • ^ 

Reel-to-Reel , • v • ' , , - • 

Tapes On Pr'opaganda . ' < ' ^ . * 

bcc:u|)atiOnal Infbrmationr-.DOX Chronical Guidance ' ^ 

Business Careers Kit ' ^ • ^ • ' * 

640.73 . . Sound Filmstrip Kit - The Modern Consumer 

640.73 " : . The Youthful Consumer ' I 

•Films - .Sound Elementary Economics (^outh-Western Filn> Library) 



AcTvertislrig Slogajfis. Make Flash cards of these slogans aria play a game. 

% * . , ^ ^ ' ^ ,^1 \ ' * ':r- ^ 

^Advertising Slogans: You've he^ifd them, on Ty aild iradio, Ypu have seen them countless 
'times iriJnewspapera. and magia^ines, now do you'remen^ber the product they advertise? 
In five minutes time,^ see how ra^ay you C2in remember hy writing in the name of the pro- 
duct in the spage provided. • ' / >. * . - . \ 

.l.;LQok,v"ma, no cavities^ . 

. • * . * . . . * . ,< . . 

2. -We try harder \ ' \ 



20. Double your pleasure, double your 
' fun . t - 



3. Ybu>e in good hands with^ 

4. ^Things go better y ith . ^ 



5-* Milk froin contented cowsj^ 



,6. ; ^ Ii4s a better idea. 



2. Melts in your mouth, not- in ypui* 
hands \ > 



8. Good to the last drop 

9. A little dab? 11 do you_ 



10. Try it, you'll like it! 



11. rd rather fight than ^wifch_ 

12.. Up, up and away, with 

13. Finger-licken' good 



14. Wonder where the yellow, went. 

15. The beer that made Milwaukee 
famou^^_ 



16. As solid as the rock of Gibralter 



17. Fly the friendly skieS of 



18. Won't wear off as the day wears 'on. 



19. Covers the earth 



.,2ir.-Aren't you glad you use^ 



\22» . ' tastes good like a ciga- 

* rette should 



23. Champagne of bottled beers. 

24. You've got a lot to live 



25. Say it with flowers 



26. Relief is just a swallow away. 



27. King of beers. 



28 mark of excellence. 

•29. You can take . . ; . . out of the 
country 



30. rd walk a mile for a 



31. When it rains, it pours. 



32. Breakfast of champions. 



33. You can drink it and^leep. 



34, Better things for better living/ 
through chemistry 



35. 99-44/100% pure 



/ 



-17U 
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•GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 



List in numerical order when ordering. Limit of two copl 



ies of 



any single publication. 



Catalo g ue number 

0100-1826 

7700.059 

Pamplets 
621.3 
664 
659.1 

Books and Booklets 

659 

658.8 

659.1 

741.6 

659.12 

659.1^ 

659.12 

659.13 



659.132 



Title 



Budgeting the Famuy 

Don't be Gyw>ed (Bait and Switch Advertising) ' 



Careers in Television, Radio and Communications 

Careers in Food Products Distribution 

Careers and Jobs for Women as Advertising Artists . 



I Your Career in Advertisin g, by George Johpson 
Your Career in Sellin g, by Robert A. Liston 
• Career O p portunities in Advertising for Men and Women 
Art in Advertisin g by David K. Stone 
Ads, Women, and Boxto ps by Duane Jones 
Advertisin g Fundamentals by Burton and Miller 
Packa ging Power by Walter P. Marqulies 
Tested. Advertisin g Methods by John Cables 
Advertisij^ Ideas by John Caples 
Makin g Ads Pa y by John Caples 
Advertisin g for Immediate Sales by John Caples^ 
How to^Write a Good Advertisement by Victor Schwab 
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SOUTH-WESTERN CITY SCHOOLS 

Energy Crisis . ' 

This is an excellent example of a central topic or thenje being Integrated Into 
all subject areas. Materials n[iay be used by individual teachers. or by a teaching 
team. 



Assessment Procedures: 

Included within this unit is a pre-test arid post-test which is to be utilized for assessment 
purposes. 

The individual test items are numbered to correspond with the various objectives of the 
units. Each test item consists of two (2) parts; the first part of the test item (T) is related 
to the various curriculum areas. The second part of the test item (TCC) is: related to the 
various job clusters of the Careers Continuum Project. "v? 

The test items pretaining to the job clusters (TCC) are included to determine the extent 
to which students become more aware and knowledgeable about various careers as a result 
of the inclusion of career materials in the middle school curriculum. 

Career representatives within each building are to administer the pre-test prior to the 
presentation of the unit to the middle scho^pl students. 

The pre-test is then to be collected and tabulated to determine the number of correct and 
incorrect responses for each career test item (TCC). 

Following the presentation of the unit, career representatives are to adpiinister the post- 
test. The post-test is to be collected and again tabulated to determine the total number of 
correct and incorrect responses for each career test item (TCC). 

The results of the pre-test and post-test are to be sent -to Donald Miller, director of Career 
continuum Project, Central Office. 

♦ 

'l'v>i lt(Mll> 

1. T What are five reasons advanced civilizations (societies) need more energy? 

TCC .Briefly describe how a historian gathers information concerning the rise of a 
civilization and its increased energy demand. 

2. T List five types of fuel used in the area: 

♦ 

a. 
b. 

I 

d. 

TCC List three fuels which the gas station owner provides for the community, 
a. 
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b. 
c. 
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3, T Briefly explain why Cdluniik'Gas-^of OMd wiil ho " \ 

Franklin Cwrttjr aft#^. October:!; 49.72^ , , . ■ • .:• ' " * : . . , . : v- ' * 

TCC 'Since Columbia Gas of X^hiQ/willnU andw'ga^ lines W.V^^ .\ 
October 1, I&TS", ' what'. Effect . v^iU ■ this^' lia,ve on the plumb.efs'and theii'' anions.?' 

4, T 'List two reasons "for said two reasfqns against the biiilciing of "fiie oil pipeline across 

' / ' the northern slope^o'f Alaska,- • . >' ' ' • . ' • . •. , • . . " " ' ■ 

TCC What part do lobbyists play in the government approval of the Alaskan oil pipeline 

5, T Match fuel, gas, oii; or coal with the, country that produces the most. * , , 

^ Gas ■ 'Oil Coal- ^ _ . . ~" • • 

1 — ^.^-1 Kuwait , ' ■ 

. u.s.s'r.-' ' . * . . • 

I. ' Canada, ' , • • . _ 

TCC Briefly describe the role interpreters play in worldwide distdbution of fuels, 

6, T Briefly explain the importance of the whaling industry as a fuel source during the 

early ISOO^s. 

TCC Why are merchant marine and commercial fishermen no longer allowed to'hunt 
whales for ^ale oil? ' ; 

7, T Briefly explain hqw American oil interests in the Middle East have affected our 

foreign policy with the Arabs and the Jews. ' - 

TCC WhSr part do diplomats play in keeping oil trade open between the U.S. and the Middle * 
East? / I ' 

8, T Write a paragraph descrit)ing man*s early uses of lire. " 

TCC* List two careers involved in researching early man's discovery and use of fire. 

9, T List five abuses of fuels by our^^ociety. (Ex, electric pencil sharpeners) 

TCC How do appliance and toy manufacturers contribute to the abuse of.our available 
energy source's? ' - - • 

10. T List five jobs necessary to obtain petroleum. 

a, * I * ' 

b. ' , 



TCC Briefly describe the role of the petroleum geologist : ill ob.feining petr6ieum 



^"11.^ Write a brief paragraph, expressing the Opinion of a gas company employee' con- 
' cerhiftg the compjetion. * of the Alaskan- oil pipeline/ 

• **' ' ' . ' ' 

^^ 'TCC Same as above,/ * " . , ' ' - *^ 

' 12^ T "'Match the following 5 jobs with their description! I ' ' ^ 

•/*ft. /petroleum geologist . " . 

Paleontologist ' . . ' . - ^ ' ' /• ' 
. ' ^' Mineralogist - - . - , ' . ^ ' • 

Rig guilder . ' 
• Petroleum Engineer *. ^ ' . ' • 

. a. Studies physical and chemical properties of mineral and rock samples. ^^-.^^^ . 

b. Studies fossil remains in the earth to JLocate oil-bearing sands. 

' ' _c. Studies the surface and subsurface comd'osition of the earth. 

d. Installs drilling rigs to support the machinery and equipment ^yhich raise 
and lower the drilling' too Is. ' * , 

e: Plan and supervise the operation and maintenance of wells. 

TCCSame as above. 

13. T Label the parts of a business letter. 



TCC You.are a secretary employed by tlae Columbus and Southern Ohio Electric Company. 
. LabeLthe parts drthe given Business letter. - . ^ 



14. T bist five ways that electricity directly affects your life, 
a. ' • ' r 



TCC List five appliances you hdve in your home .which consilme electricity and may 
•' require the services of a repairman. ' ' . , 



c. ' 

d. 

e. 
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1 5. T * Give ,the fc)lIo^ving table: 
^ Car^Ddel 



^ Cadillac 
Barracuda 
'foyota 



Gaspline Mileage 

12 mile/gallon 
17 mile/gallon 
24 mile/gallon 



Waste Emitted/gal. 

170 units/gallon 
' 120 units/gallon 
1 52 units/gallon 



Fill. in the blanks: 



The car which is most economical to run (assuming high-test gasoline for all) 
is^ , 

Us;ing the sam€i table as in the previous question, the car which is best ecologically 
■ ' isi • * ^ . , 

TCC Briefly describe the srole engine designs play in making cars economical and 
, ecologically sound. 

16. T The average number of miles Mr . James drives in a month is -542 miles. His car^gets 

approximately 20 miles to the gallon. How many gallons does Mr, James hiave to 
purchase per month? 

TCC A bulk gasoline distributor brought to Mr, Green's gas station 50,000 gallons of 
gasoline on June 1, Mr, Green had 568 separate sales of gasoline during June, What 
was the average quantity of gasoline sold at each sale*? 

17, T The number of gallons that your automobile used in one month is approximately 87 

gallons. The average cost of gasoline was 37,9 cents a gallon. Compute the monthly 
cost of gasoline, . 

TCC When three gas station owners become involved in a "gas price war, the price goes 
down 5 cents per gallon. The original price was 37,9 cents a gallon. You use 87 
gallons per month. How much will you save if the gas war lasts all month?. 

18. T If the income of a family is $ 10,000 and the amount spent on gas and/or electric 

is $ 400, what percent of the income is spent for gas and electric? 

» TCCBriehy describe the role of tlie meter reader in determining your monthly gas bill. 

19, T Data for electrically , The costs for the summer months (May-Sept,) are: 

' cooled and gas heated The total costs ior the winter months are : 

^ home. ^ ' 

Theretore, the months of are greater by $ 



Electric Costs 



Januar y 
$10,50 

Jul y 



February March Aprijl 



$11.25 
Aug ust 



Ma y 



June 



$19. Oa $20.00 



$J1.00 
Sept. 



$12.00 $13.50 
October^ Nov. 



$18.75 
December 



$13.75 $11^00 $10,00 



Gas Costs 



Januar y 
$19,50 

July 

$ 4.50 



February March April 



$20.50 



Ma y 



$ia, 00 
June 



Aug ust 



$14.75 
Sept. 



$11.00 $ 7.30 
October ' - Nov. 



$ 4.75 • 
December 



$ 4^50 > $ 6.00 $12.00 $14.25 $17.00 



ERIC 



TCC Briefly (^escribe how the insulation instailed by the contractor of your hou^e would 
affect your heating and^ cooling costs, , " ' . • . 
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20. T If a coal miner makes $12,000 a year and works 50 weeks for 4{f hours a week, how 
^' much does he make per hour? ' ♦ 

TCC Same as above. ' ' ' • 



21. T Factory A uses 24,650 kilowatt hours per month, busines*s B uses 12,362 kilowatt 
hours per month. What would the yearly use be of each? 

TCC The foreman of factory A says his plant uses 26,450 kilowatt hours per month 
and the plant manager of factory B says his plant uses 12,362 kilowatt hours per 



month. What would the yearly use be of each? 

?2. T If the average monthly cost of heating a home in Grove City is , a- home in 
^ Alaska is X » an a home in Florida is Z. , what, would the yearly cost he?v 

TCC The average monthly cost for a home in Grove City is X.* ^ home in Alaska is 
' Y, and a home in Florida is ^. Which home would an accountant compute to be the 
least expensive to maintain?" ; 

* ■ 

23. T Name the units of measure for each*of the following: 

Gas ^ Coal 

Oil Electricity , . 



TCC What '^mit of measure* does the statistician use to measure? 
24. T Identify three different kinds of coal mii/es. 

a. Digging up large areas down to about 50 feet. ^ 

b. Mine dug down straight into the ground. V 

c. Mine dug horizontally into side of hill. 

d. Large drill into the earth that is then pulled out with the coal. 

Answers: a. strip mine 

b. shaft mine ♦ ^ 

c. drift mine 

/ 

TCC Same as above. ^ 



as^T Name gt least three^ products made from oil. (Answer : plastics, gasoline, man- 
made cloth fibers, propane, paint, paint thinner, lighter fluid, motor oil, house- 
hold oil.) • ; ' 

TCC List three items manufacturers of oil bas^T products would produce. 

26. T Name four steps through which cqal must pass, before it is used by the consumer. 
« (Answer:. Coal is mined, sorted, graded for quality, washed, shipped, sold.) 

TCC You are a mine foreman. When the coal leaves you, what three steps' does it go 
through before it reaches the consumer? 

' 27. T List three tojfls that are used to produce electricity and expla»in differences of each. 
(Answer: qoal, gas, oil, nuclear.) • ^ ^ 

, TCGList three fuels that a boiler operator may use in the production of electricity. 

ERJC . iVt, 



28. T Number theJoflowing in correct sequence. Use 1, 2,-3, 4/ 

\ 

Foreign pai*ticles removed. 

' ^ Pumped from well. 

Pipeline to bulk storage. : ^' 
Pumpejd to consumer under pressure^ 

TCQ Match these four occupations with the step each one is concerned with in getting 
gas from a well to the consumei: (Us^ choices in T,) * 

a. dephydration plant ope^tor * 

b. compressor station operator . ^ 

c. gas compressor operator ^ , 

d. gas well driller . . ^ 

29. T Match the hazard with the fuel. 

Natiiral Gas A. Explosion 

' Gasoline B.^Fire 

Fuel Oil ' C. drunkeness 

Coal D. Jubliee 

Charcoal E. /Asphyxiation (fumes) 

Kerosene , F. Skin Irritation 

Sterno G. Skin Burns 

Brandy H. JPoisoning 

TCC You are a fireman. Which hazard should you be aware of .with each of these fuels? 

30. T List five steps in oil production from exploration to *consumptit)n. (Answer: locating, 

construct rig and drill, pump from earth, transport to refineries, refined, packaged 
and sold.) 

^ TCC If y<?u were to ask a petroleum geologist, how would he list the'^f ive steps that oil 
goes through from the ground to the consumer? 

31. T Pick one of the following fuels ^nd describe how that fuel was forn>^d: coal, gas, 

oil, peat. 

TCC How would a petrologist describe the formation of fossel fuels?^^' 

✓ 

32. T Which of the following conditions must be present for a fuel to burn? (Answer : 

highr^emperature, hydrogen, flammable material, low temperature, oxygen.) 

TCC You are a clothing manufacturer trying to make clothes that won^t burn. What is 
necessary besides oxygen and hi^h temperature for combustion to take place? 

33. T Explain briefly two differences between coal and charcoal. 

TCC List two reasons why a lumberjack would be concerned with charcoal rather than 
coal. 

34. T Explain in one paragraph how wind can be used as a source of energy. . 

TCC Why would a farmer on that prairie want to use a windmill to generate ielectricity? 

35. T List the fou^ basic food grpyps and the amount of calories per gram in each. 

I • m 

TCC^List the four basic food groups and the amount of energy each will produce in 
calories per gram. Tell why a dietician would be interested in •lis. 

. « ^ , 
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36. T 



If 510 barrels of crude oil will produce only 30% the quantity of refined^^il, compute 
the amount of refined oil obtainable. 

TCC A bulk distributor's truck has 375 barrels of crude oil which will produce .only 1/3 
the quantity of refined oil, compute the amount of refined oil obtainable from the 
truckload. 



37. T 



Sue Aim Marsh's metabolic rate is 2800 kilocaloriesand.her Monday food intake was 
the following; y ' 



Break tast 



Lunch 



2 fried eggs 

8 oz. orange juice 



210 calories 
1 1 0 calorics 



Bread with butter 1 25 calories 
C hocolate milkshake 250 calcines 
Double Clieescburger 468-caTories 
Potato Chips 250 calories 

Apple 100 calories 



^/itick Coke 1 

Hershe^ Bar . 

Dinner * l^ettucdand Tomato 
Salad \v|ith dressing 
Breadcdi Li^er 
White Rice . ' 
Lemon Nieringue Pie 

Snack ' I^lass'Mif 



200 Calories 
570 Calories 



145 Calories 
3^0 Calories 
1 1 5 C:il<5ries 
250 Calories 

160 Calories 



38 



S * 

If she continues to eat the same Amount each day, wiulshe gain, lose, or maintain 
her weight? ^ \ 

TCC You are a doctor, woukl you prescrib^the above diet for ypur paitent to lose weight? 

T If the amount of xoal needed to raise steam pressure by one pound per sq ft 
^ ^ in an electric generator is 325 pounds, how much coal would be needed to raise 
the st^am pressure from 10 pounds/sq\ 'inch to 27 pounds/sq. in.? 

TCC If a boiler operator wanted to raise the steam pressure by 10 pounds per sq. ft.' 
in an electric generator and he knew the amount of coal needed to raise it one 
pound per sq. ft. was 1/4-ton of coal, how n^uch coal would he need? . i 

39. T Briefly describe the purpose of the editorial page in a newspaper. 

TCC As a newspaper editor, what is your purpose in writing an editorial page? 

T List four ways we can ease our energy crisis. 

TCC List one way in which each of the following people can cut down on fuel waste'. 
Car Manufacturers Building Insulators ' ' 



40 



Appliance Manufacturers. 
Briefly define ^crisis.* 



Insulation Installers. 



41. T 

TCC How would a lexicographer define the term ^crisis''? 

T Briefly define the term ^fuel.^ > ^ 
TCC How would ah historian describe ''fueP? 

T Briefly define the term/'enel'gy.^ 

. TCC What can an etymologist tell us about the word Energy ^? . ^ . ^ 

42. T Write a commercial for a'consumer fuel company. * , 
TCC Same as above. 

43. T 'Briefly state in writing the main idea in the attached article, ''This Energy Crisis- 

Is It Real?' ^ . . ^-^ 




TCC What would a magazine, publisher consider the 
Energy Crisis-Is It Real?' 
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Activities 

1. The cla§s will write a news release on their field trip for printing (using' newspaper 
format). ♦ ' . 

2. Each student will be able to read and interpret a gas and electric meter. 

3. Keep daily record of gas or electric meter readings for one week and compute increase for 



4. Have better students research what solar energy is and how it can be used. 

5. Have students grade and explain the difference between the various types of coal. 

6. Student will research the duties of a sample of the following careers. \y 

a. Petroleum geologist: studies the surface and subsurface composition of the earth, 

b. Paleontologist: ptudies fossil remains in the earth to locate oil bearing sands r—' 

c. Mineralogist: studies physical and chemical properties of mineral and rock samples, 

d. Shothole drillers and helpers: operate portable drilling rigs to make holes into which 
J explosives are placed, 

^\ 

e. Rig builders and help^s: install drilling rigs to support the machinery and equipn^ent 
which raise and lower the drilling tools, \ 

0 

f . Derrickmen: works on small platform high on rig whenever running in or pulling 
pipe from a drilled hole, 

g. - Petroleum engineers: plan an<i supervise the operation and maintenance of wells, 

h. Pumpers (or roustabouts): operate and maintain motors J pumps, and other equipment^ 
to force an artificial flow of oil from wells, / 

i. Welders: maintain and repair petroleum drUling hiachinery, 
j. Carpenters: 

k. Electricians: install and maintain electrical machinery 

\ 

( 

t Machinists install and repair petroleum drilling machinists, ^ 



m, Stillmen (or coking or cracking operator):, responsible for efficieiit operation or pro- 
• cessing units of crude oil into usable products. ^ ^ 

n, pjumpmen: maintain and operate power-driven pumps which circulate petroleum 
products, chemicals, and water through processing units, ^< 

o, Treaters: Operate equipment to remove impurities from gasolihe, oil, and other 
petroleum products, ?^ 

/ . • 

p. Refinery mechanics: maintenance workers('who often hstve combined skills in keeping 
refining equipment in good^working order, ^ 

q. Chemists and laboratory technicians: control quality of petroleum products by making 
. tests and analysis, . 

. 20.4 
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" r. Administrative personnel: supervisors of the entire refining operation including hiring 
and firing of others. ' , 

* ' » 

s. Typists, stenographers, secretaries, bookkeepers: clerical workers who work in 
office jobs related to petroleum refining. ^ ^ * 

i . 

t. Systems analysts, key punchers: Computer workers necessary to the petrbleum re- 
finnig process.. . ^ , ^ 

ti. Gasoline service station attendants: service cars, pumps gasoline, cleans windshields 
• and provides additional services. • , - 

v. Wholesale trade salesworkers: representatives of companies who play a big role in 
getting goods from factories to the consumers. 

w. Manufacturers' salesmen who represent their company's product to other large 
' companies or institutions. \ 

X. .Cooperative extension service workers: those engaged in educational work in agricul- 
ture, home economics, youth activities, and community resource development. 

y. Soil scientists: study the physical, chemical and biological, characteristics and be- 
havior of soil. 

2. Soil conservationists: supply 'farmers, ranchers and other with technical assistance 
for soil and water conservation. 

^aa. Agricultural economist: deal with problems related to production, financing, pricing, 
; and marketing of farm products. ^' * 

ab. Agricultural engineers; develop new and improved farm machines and work on 
irrigation systems, flood prevention, and other technical aspects of farming. 

ac. Agronomists: concei^ned with "growing, breeding, and improving field crops. 

ad. Animal physiologists knd animal husbandmen; research environmental influences 
upon, breeding of, growth of, and nutritioil and physiology of livestock. 

ae. Veternarians: inspect and treat livestock to control disease. 

af/^ Geneticists: dev*el6p strains, breeds, ^nd varieties 0/ better plants and animals. 

ag. Plant pest control inspectors: supervise and perform professional and scientific 
work in enforcing plant quarantine and pest control laws. 

ah. Entomologists. ' 

ai. liuman nutritionists, 
aj. Electrical engineers. 

ak. Chemical engin^rs. • 

/ t 

al. Industrial engineers, 
am. Statisticians. - - ' 
an. EnvironOmental scientists. 
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ao. Foremen. ' 

ap. Electric power plant administrators aint clerks. 

4 

aq. Electric power plant maintenance workers,, 

ar. Boiler operators 

as. Turbine operators. 

at. Auxiliary equipment operators. 

au. Switchboard operators. 

av. Watch engineers. 

aw. Load dispatchers. 

ax. Subutation operators. 

ay. Linemen. 

az. Meter men. 

ba. Meter readers. 

*Bb. District representatives. 

be. Newspaper editor. 

bd. Pressman. * 

be. Writer. , ^ 

bf. Copyreader. ^ 

bg. Government positions, 

bh. Broadcasting positions. • 

bi. . Physicist. ^ 

bj. Accountant. ^ 

bk. Insulation installer, 
bl. Public relations man. 
bm. Store manager. 

%n. Coal miner.. * — ' , 

bo. Nuclear energy plant worker. ' 

^ "201* 



bp. Lumberjack. \ ; 

bq. Heating and air conditioning repairman, 
br. Automobile engine designers, 
bs. Professional drivers, 
^ bt. Census takers and poll takers, 
bu. Archeologists, 
bv. Printer, 
bw. Anthropologist, 
bx. Pictographers 
by. Technical Artist, 
bz. Museum curator and staff, 

ca. Sociologist, 

cb. Historians, 
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'Resources 

" Mlmstrips T / . , . , 

Whding " 
^ Oil Wealth from , the Ground 

Coed and iron Workers ' . . 

*Qil Workers . ' 

Pettoieupi in Today's Living 

on: From Earth To You 
' How Man Conserves the Soil, Light * ^ 

Electricity an^i Heaf ' - . ^ 

Using Atomic Energy 
'^ Energy , ' ^ 

Whats An A tom * - . ^ 

ElectrAcity ^ * / 

Chemical Change 

Light 

, Building An Electric Generator • 
Electricity in Grcuits 
Transformers 

Light, Electricity and Heat 
Heat Series 

Energy * " ' 

What is Electricity f 

What is Energy'^ 

Electrical Circuits 

Heat and How It Is Measured 

Language Arts 

Digging for Facts , 
Building Reports 
Finishing Reports 
Title and Opening Sentence 
Body of Composition ' 
Body of Closing Sentence 
Revising and Final Editing 

Films 

Introducing A toms and Nuclear Energy . *^ 
The A romic Dilemma ^' ; 
Fuels: Their Nature and Use 
* Factories, Mines and Waterways ' 
A ffC of Internal Combustion 
Atomic Research: Areas and Developmenf 
Birth of a Gas Sti^tion ^ " 
Our^ Friend, the Atpm: Fart If '\ 
Principles of Electricity 



GasCompftny * * 

Slides and Lecture - lieat Your Home for Less 
' Movie - 77/e Steel Reef 
Filmstrip I Record - Squandered Resources 
Middle East Turmoil ^/ 



Language Aris 

* • 

Improve Your Oral Reports 
Writing Different Kinds of Letters 
Your Conmunications Skills • Speaking 
' ' Listening 



Writing 
Reading 
Doing An Assignment 
Using Reference Materials 
Taking Notes 
Re vise and Impro ve ^ 



Your Study Skills: 
Your Study Skills: 
Your Study Skills: 
Effective Writing: 
How to Read Newspapers 
Writing a Good Paragraph 

Math \ * , : 

-Graphs: Understanding an4 Using Them 
Percent: How and Why 
Brushing Up on pi vision 
Brushing Up on Multiplication 
Electrmty: Ho\y it Is Generated 
Electricity: Principles of Safety 
Electrons and Electronic/ * • 

Introduction to Electricity 
Matter and Energy 

The Story of Electricity \The Greeks to Fraiiklin 
Chemical Changes All AbotH^Js 

Electricity from Chemicals* ^ 

Electricity All About Us 
Energy and its Forms 



Atomia Energy 

Energy From the Sun 

How the Body Uses Energy 

Vie Nuclear Reactor 

Introducing A toms and Nuclear Energy 

The'Sun and Mr. Norris 



t>amphlet3^ 
"Sbience in the Petroleum Industry** 
American Petroleum Institute ^ , 
1271 Avenue of the Americas 
New Yo?k, 20, N^- York 

'Tacts About Oir' 
American Petroleum Institute 
1271 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, New tork 10020 



ERLC 



'^Penetrating New Frontiers with-Mineral 

Engineering". 
Society-'of Mining Engineers of America 
Institute of Mining, Metallurgical and 

Petroleiim Engineers, Inc. 
345 East 47th Street 
J New York, New York 10017 

"Careers in Petroleum Engineering" 
Society of Petroleum Engineers of AIM 
" ^ 6200 North Central Expressway c> , 
Dallas,. Texa-s 75206 
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"Your Unlimited Opportunities in the 

L, P. - Gas Industry'' 
The Association of Toung Gassers, Inc. 
Wyncote House 
Wyncote-,-^ennsylvania 

"Mining Engineering" 

The Colorado School of Mines 

Golden, Colorado 80401 

"Petroleum Engineer's" 
The Colorado School of Mines 
.Golden, Colorado 80401 

"Books on Admission" 

The Colorado School of Mines ' 

In ^les under #622 



American Petroleum Institute 
180i K Street, Northwest 
Washington, D.C, 20006 

"Engineering Careers in the Coal Industry" 
National Coal Association . 
Coal Building, 1130 Seventeenth St, 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

"^^i^ling Engineering" 

Cl(airman, Department of Mining, Petroleum 

«Jnd Geological Engineering 
Ufiiversity of Missouri, Roila 
Rolla, Missouri 65401 



Books * 

Underground Riches' The Story of . Mining 
' Walter Bueha, William Morrow and 
Co, , 1958 
»^ 

The Wonder of Heat Energy 

Hy Ruchlis, Harper and Row, 1961 

Electricity; The Story of Power 

Arnold Mandelbaum, G, P, Putnam's 
Sons, 1966, 

The Deepest Hole- in the World 

Louis Wolfe, G.P. Putnam's Sons, 1964 

A Job With A Future In The Petroleun;! 
Industry 

Phillip T, Dronting and Jim Mayes, 
Grosset and.Dunlap, 1969 

J, 

Electric Power in America 
. Robert '.McCraig, G.P, Putnam's Sons, 
%1970 

' Career Opportunities - Technicians » ^ 
Ferguson Doubleday 



The How and Why Book of Atomic Energy 
..Donalc} Barr, Grossett and Dunlap 

Atomic Energy 
, Matthew Gaines, Grossett and Dunlap . 

r 

Coal, Steel, Atoms and Trade 

Richard Strauss, Coward -MCann 

About Oil 

.i Eleanor Phillips, Melmont 

Q U . , . Todays Black Magic 
^"Z Walter Buehr, Morrow 

I^agic of Steel and Oil 
• Robert Webb, Grosfiett and Dunlap 

bimarroR:- (Petroleum Industry and ^Trade) 
; Edna Ferber, Grossett and Dunlap 

tile Great Heritage 
V .Katherine Shippen, Viking 
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Information 

Edison Electric Institute 
750 3rd Ave. 

New York, New York 10017 

International Brotherhood of Electrical 

Workers 
1^200 15th Street, N, W. 
Washington, D. C. 20005 

Utility Woirkers Union of America 
1875 Connecticut Ave.nue, N^W, 
Washington,' D. C. 20006 

Career Briefs 

''Gas Distribution Occupations" 
Chronicle Publishers ^ 

''Petroleum •Products Manufacturing 

Occupations" 
Chronicle Publishers 

"Mining Engineer" 
.Chronicle Publishing 

Career Kits ^ " > 

Careers, Inc, , Largo', Florida 33540 
Petroleum Engineer #^22 
Mining Engineer 
Coal Engineer 



^rational Petroleum Refiners Association 
1725 DeSales Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 • ^ , 

American Institute of Mining, Metallurgical 

and Petroleum Engineers 

345 East 47th Street 

New York, New^ork lCy317 



"Mining and Quarrying Industry^ 
Chronicle Publighing 

"Petroleum Engineer" 
Chronicle Publishing 
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SOUTH-WESTERN CITY SCHOOLS 

' Your Community: Past, Present, and Future 

This unit exemplifies integration of all subject areas with careers. It is especi- 
ally suitable for a team teaching organization; but is not limited to this type of 
organization, — 



1. This unit is designed to be utilized fully or partially at the teacher's discretion. 

2. The intention .of thfe authors is for phase planners to choose only those objectives that 
they wish to meet. 

3. Which and how many objectives will be taught and which suggested implementation activi- 
ties will be oised are at the discretion of the phase planners. 

4. Evaluation will be made by pre-testing and post- testing only those objectives chosen by the 
phase. ^ 

5. The list of suggested test items is included solely as a teacher resource, not as a test 
for the students. ' . 

6. The phase may re-word the test -questions to meet the needs of their students as long 
as the new test questions keep with theguidelines of the objective. (Note Math Teachers; 
It is up to you to decide the degree of difficulty that you wish to use and Substitute the 

— appropriate numbers.) 

7. Answers for all test items are included after each test item, 

S. Analysis of the pre-test and post-test can be done by simply taking the average of the 
student^s scores within the phase as opposed to an item by item analyt^is, (Send these 
pre and post-test results-.to Don Miller along with the ^^Numbers* of the objectives that 

*were used, i.e., *Weusedo6j^ctives 1, 3, 5, 6, 7, and the average score was 57% correct.*) 

* /' > » * * 

9. Any deletionsor additions that the teachers wish to make to the list of activities is certain- 
ly 4i$' the best iriterest'Of 'Studentleaming in this unit. 

10, THIS UNIT IS MEANT TO BE BROAD AND FLEXIBLE— IMPLEMENT IT TO MEET THE 
NEEDS OF YOUR PHASE. > - 
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Writing Different Kinds 6f Letters 
' "You'll Find It in the Library 
Your Communication Skills: Listening 
*"?our Study Skills: Using Reference Materials 
Graphs: Understanding and Using Them 
Story of Our Number System ^ 
Measurement 
What Is Science? 
Man Uses and Changes the Land 
Map Skills: Using Different Maps Together 
Homes Around the World 
Work-Aroimd the World 
Westward Growth of Our Nation 
Writing a Good Paragraph 
Conserving Our Water Resources Today 
The Story of Prehistgric Man 
Writing a Report 
The Metric System 
Automation 

Erosion - Leveling the Land 
The Physical Environment 
Portrait of the Inner City 
Population Ecology 
To Each a Rightful Share 
At Home, 200} . 
Autos, Autos Ever3nvhere 
Cities of the Future 
.The Futurists ' 
A Trip form Chicago^ 
Tomorrow Is Now 

Filmstrips 

Prehistoric Man 
Listening Skills Series . - ^ 
The Great Lakes Results of Pollution 
Moving West 

The Coming Era of Satellite Communications - 
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Resources 

World of Work Kit Copyright 1969 
OccTipational'EjcpIoration Kit - Copyright 1964 
Occupational Exploration Kit - Copyright 1967 Revised 1968 
Widening Occupational Roles Kit - Copyright (latest) 1967 
Occupational Brief Set * - 

Cronicle Occupational Briefs ^ 
;5mplo3rment Information Series 

C^er Development Laboratory Kit - Set includes the following tapes 
ElecWician - Dentist . ' 

ActorV Fashion Model - . . 

Buyer - Stewardess 
D^tal Hygienist - Policeman^ 
Computer Programmer - Veterinarian" 
Radio Broadcaster - Account Executive ^ « ^ 
Salesman - Business Consultant 
Personnel Counselor - Minister 
Research Scientist - Pharmacist 
Technical Writer - High SchQol Teacher 
Telephone Operator - Court Reporter 
Physician - Dietician 

Medical Technologist - Physical Therapist 

Commercial Pilot - Professor , 

* Cost Analyst - Banker 
Editor - Librarian 

Research Scientist - Pharmacist - 
Social Worker - Secretary 
Park Director - Reporter 
Nurse - Cosmetologist 
Forester - Military Personnel 
Lawyer - Architect 

Stockbroker - Waiter - Restaurant Manager 
Electronic Assembler - Auto Mechanic 
Photographer - Record Producer 

• Teaching Assistant - Tool and Dye Maker / 
Golf Professi(?nal - Fireman 

Insurance Salesman - Accountant 
Civil Engineex,- Elisirtronic Technician 
Driver Salesman - Realtor 



•Filmstrips 

You and the Other Generation ' ' ' 

Turning Over a New Leaf * 

College and Career - 

Careers in Science 

What Good is School*? 

What Do You Like to Do? 

What is a Job? 

Wl^t Are Job Families ? 

Who Are You? 

Careers In the World of Toniorrow 
Careers Ahead 

Books ^ 

Career OpportunitiBH" (4 Volume Set) ^ 
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DAYTON 



'Language Arts * . ^ 

' ' * Communications and HumSn Relations 



, This upit is an exaxpple of a multi-ethnic approach to integrating Careers 
and English in jmilrban setting. , . « ' 



,t. Subject: ^Language Arts (Commiuucafion and Human 
. * ' ^ Relations) ^ v . 

' Topict . Trip to Glen Helen, Antioch College, 

Yellow Springs, Qhio 
Grade: ,8 , . ' . ' ' . 

Objective: ' • . * 

1. Students and teachers will shari° meaningful experience in communication outside the 
* school setting/ ' 

2. Students will become familiar with careers associated with nature, area such as naturalist, 
meteorologist, cQok, camp director, botanists, and ^legists. ' ^ r 

* ♦ *• • ' 

3. Students yfill live together*, in camp Jn ^ an integrated setting which many have not ex- 
perienced previously, . ' \ ' 

' . ' ^ / • • 

' 4. Success will be measured by ^nthxisiasm arid motivation for follow-up activities. ^ 
Rationale: \ , - * ^ 

Enjoyment^ of learning about careers can be greatly enhaiiced by studying in the informal 
.setting of this beautiftil natural area.. There is an ease in cpmmuflication and huipah relations 
not foimd in the classroom. * ^ . 

hiitial Experience: * . • • ^ , > 

1. Show color slides to tflass of Yellow Spriligs, the grapevine swing, and swinging brijige. 
^TjeU'xJf tKe beaiitiful iiature frails. ^ \ ' ' . '•- \ " 

2. Disciiss needed equipment such as i^lieet, pillowcase, , and blanket or bfedroll, towel,, 
washcloth> soap, other toilet articles, slacks, blouse or shirt,jBweater or jacket^jsturdy 
sh^es for walking. ' ,. / \ 



Developmental Experience: 



1. Guided icrurs through Glen Helen stressing science, history, and preparation for langiiige 
arts. ' . • 

2. Share work details to learn group responsibility. . * ' 

3. ' Experience the thrill of .a ni|ht hike withoiit lights. * 



4. Share e:q3erience of varied ritxial as girls performed ritual to prepare^W bed, bringing a 
closer relationship to all. 

5. Study of barometric pressure and humi.dity to forecast weather. 

6. Study of trees and tj;>eir legends as bacl^round for botany and science. 

7. Sit in the pine forest, listening to the silence and the Sighing of the pine trees, and feeUng 
^ the bark of trees and pine needles. ' » < 

V 

8. Feel the pine cones, taste pine resin, and .smell the freshness of plants early in the 
morning. - _ / • ' 

Culminating Expierience: , ^ ** 

1. Disciiss the e^erience in class on Monday to relive the e^qperience. ^ , * 

2. Write letter of thanks to Mr* Dickinson and staff. -( Language for Daily Use , p. 265.) 

3. Give prize for best descriptive essay on.Glen .Helen. ^ t ' 

4. Read Hailstones > & Halibut Bones or What is Gold as mdtivation for fioems eptitled 
"What is Black?' . . - - 

Enriching Experiences: - * 

1. Walking the nature trails, swinging on the.grapevine swing, holding hands as we walk on a 
fast night hike in the dark, and living together away from school. ^ , 

2. Singing around Jthe campfire, singing the popular songs, spirituals, and^ding with Kum- 
Bah Yah as we hold hands and sway to the music. - :: 

3. Make aiape to accompany the slides. ' * . 



4. Use a stick to beat' rhythm on a hollow log aS people must have done long ago. 
\ BLACK 

Black is beautiful I always say; ^ , 

Black is on my skin each day. * - 

Black is some of my friends I know; 

Black isn't what you plant and grow. 

Black is me, and black is bold. 

Black is very special to me , ; . ^ : 

^cause I am black as you can' ^ee. \ ^ 

Black to me is a pot of gold; 

Black to others is a lot of soxd. 

Black is beautiful not pnly td me; * - . 

Black ia beautiful to others you see. '\ . - 

By Connie Arnold " ^ 

Longfellow 10-10-70 ^ . . ' 



f ' 

^ Black is very, very dark; * . 
It reminds me of tree barfc 
* ' Blackresembles a CQlti night • ^ 
Without a star or creature in sight. , 




It is when ! wenf on a hike; ^ 

That's the kind .(^f black I like. . ; • 
Black is beautiful most of the time. 
But when something is tpo black 
, , It's a crime* , ' ' ' \ * ^ ^ 




For some treason. Black a?id • ' " . 
White can't get it%together; 
. I just hope things will get better. ! ^ 


- • ^ V* 


. ^ . By Bernisjia Snow ' ; * 

' Longfellow 10-10-70 ^ 

\ . • ' . y ' . * ■ 

<» ' * * ^ « 


*• 

<• 


^ ' V . . . * ^ r 

Black can do a lot of things, . . 
^ Print words tcuread , - ' ; 

And songs to sing. . ' 


» 

« 


Black is what you feel when you're sad, / . ^ • 
W^enyou haven't done a good job, 
. * ■ " . jOr when you're sorry * , * 

• - ' that you've been mad. . • . 




; '\ A black, blacl? night ia ;when there's no light, ' ^ - 
' - * When you're in an old street, " ' . 
: * ^ Whea you're afraid there ^ . 

• Might be a fight. ' \ - - . \. 




• , ^ Black makes a beautiful background 'v, 

Fqr the stars to Shine,» ^ ' ' , 
■ . ' . For a tree full of snow, • ^ 

• . For a glass of wine. \ * . ^ 




Black, best of all ^e'some / ' * » 
* *0f my friends. . ' • 
. ' s C ' Let's Kope 'this relationship '\ > ' * 
, ' . never ends. ? ^. - ' 1 . 




- • By Nina Kxuitz * . , , , ^ ^ ^ 
^ ' . , , Longfellow lOrlO-70 , / ^ . 


1 , 


. <^ . , 9 
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' PARMA- / 

Language Arts * - . 

This is exen^lary of a balance beftween s\ibject areas and careers. Student 
'evaluation techniques are included. . . * 



English Career Program 

. - > 

Introduction 

The English Career Program in junior high is divided intp two area5, career orientation 
for seventh and eighth grade, and career exploration for nintL grade. The main objectives 
oi this careers program is to offer the students as many opportunities as possible to learn 
about a variety of careers related to the study pf English. Through student-centered 
activities such as simulated experiences, "hands-on'' experiences and by the use of occu- 
pational literature*, f ilms, speakers, and field trips, students will be exposed to potential 
careers in English. 

In the career orientation program for seventh- and eighth-grade the students will ''try 
out'* real work tasks and be given hands-on activities for implementing career instruction. 

k 

Seventh-Grade Career Orientation Units: 

• » i 

Orientation to Library Career Materials 
. Communication Through Advertising 
Commimication Through Journalism . . 

Eight-Grade Career Orientation Units: 

Career Opportunities in Advertising 
Careers in Public. Speaking 
Career^ in the Theater 

Careers in Journalism and Broadcasting > 

The ninth-grade career exploration is a phase where tnore specific areas are explored 
to provide the student with a better view of the world ol work. The activities will resemble 
those tasks performed on a job by a worker in a particular career. 

\ Ninth-Grade Career Exploration Units: 

. •' ♦ 

' Careers in Literature - Introduction to Literature 

•Careers in Writing - Introduction to Compostion 

Careers in Public Speaking - Speech Activities 
, ' Careers in Journalism - Journalism 

Careers in the Theater - Introduction to Theater 
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Orientation to Library Career Materials 

4 

Grade 7 , 



1. Objectives 

1. .Students will be able to locate and use the career materials in the library. 

2. Students will demonstrate their ability to use. library resources by researching a 
career and writing a report. 

3. Students will list in their written report the English skills used in the career to 
emphasize the importance of English skills involved in a variety of careers. 

II. Method 

Library research 

Written reports S 
Discussion of English skills needed in each career researched 
Role-playing 

III. Activities 

1. Each student will name the career he is interested in. The teacher lists these on 
the board. ^ 

2. Teacher and class list careers related to English. 

3. Discxiss how English skills are used in the careers chosen by students. 

4. The class will go to the library for an orientation to the career materials available 
' in the library. 

5. Students will write a report on the career of their choice. These reports should 
include the English skills required in this career. ^ 

6. Students -should'be required to research a career related to English if they do not 
have a career in mind. 

7. After students have researched their careers, they will work in pairs or small 
groups to present their information to the class. 

€ 

The career information should be presented in the form of skits that include the 
job description (salary, educational requirements, opportunities). 

Example Situations: ^ ^ 

4 

• a. Child discussing his career with a parent. 
b5 A parent discusses his career with son or daughter. 

c. Job interview at an employment agency. 

d. Several students discus's their future careers. 

e. A student talking to a counselor about what Courses he should take for a specific 
career. ^ f 
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Student Evaluation 
Orientation To Library Career Material 

1. Did this unit help you to understand how to use library career resources? 
.Yes ' No 

2. Would you ever use the library career material without being assigned to do so? 
Yes No 

3. Were the career skits worthwhile in informing you about a variety of careers? • 
Yes No 

4. Did you know so many careers required English skills before studying this unit? 
Yes No 

5. Check the two career resources that were the most helpful in writing your report. 
Books Audiovisual 

Vertical File . Occupational Briefs 

^Pamphlets Loose Leaf Career 



6. Did the presentations in class influence your choice of possible careers to consider for 
the future? 

1 Yes No 



7. What career are jou interested in at this time?. 
% 

Why? ^ 
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Communication through Advertising'- 
-tirade ? '. , " " 



1. students will list, disciiss and rola-play careers related to-the field of advertising. 

2. Studfents will write letters to advertisinjg firm^s andtakp notes from resource mate- 
. ' rials to obtain information relating to advertising careers. ^ ^. 

- ' . ' * ' ' r / * ' V' : 

/3. ' Using visual aids and tales, students will be able to identify different methpdaSinvolved 

in advertising media. ,< ' * " . ' , 

' ' * • ' ^ ^ • • • ' . 

4. Students will discuss production techniques and produce materials^fo?: advertising 
so they can identity the skills involved in the mass media. 

%. 

II. Methoas ^ . . ^ 

'* ' ' . ' * 

Ad. copy writing ^ \ ' 

Sales talks ' ^ ' 

• TV commercials ^ ' . ^ - 

Denotation. and connotation df words throi^h dictionary study ' . / 

-f- -Role-playing. ' 
. * . ' Speakers , . • ' ' . ' ^^Js^ 

Reading uevfepaper classified ads 

III. Suggested Activities 

1. Discuss careers in advertising. 

2. Write ads for noon movies and for books on display in library. * ^ 

3. Present skits of TV advertisements which'.the students write. 

4. Interesting cither members of tlte class in books by role-playing, writing blurbs, 
and evaluating blurbs used on book jackets. • . 

Guest speakers in the area of advertising. 

^ 6. Use overhead projector, tapes and other visual aids to present ads. 

7. Rewriting published copy to stress synonym^^^d use of dictionary. 

8. Advertising copy writing ^activity - students correct grammatical, errors in written . / 
paragraphs. 

^ , iir 9* Commimicate through non-verbal activities (pantomime an ad). 
10. Posters for windows in local stores. ' ^ ' 

WC^kkt^ a product and m^ke up an ad 'for it. In a grouping of three, one student will 
\ write, one illustrate; and one prodf rea^d. 
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♦ f ; IV, Potential Careers 



Advertising Copy Writers 
Copy Reader ¥ 
Advertising Maircierk 
Advertising Director - 
Advertising Manager'/ 
Advertising Agency. Manager 
Advertising Departments 

a. Department Slo'res 

b. Political Campaigns 

c. Private Bus'inesi^ or Industry 

d. ^Shopping Centers 

e. ^Special Events 



BIBLIOGRAPHY ^ ^ 

1/ Writing'as a Career , Norman M, Labsenz, Chapter 7, Henry Z, Walck, Inc. 

2. Encyclopedia of Careers and Vocational Guidance , page 47, 

\ . ^ - 

^ 3. Cowles Guid.e to Careers and Professions , Professor Max L, Marshall. Cowles Education 
Corporation. * ' * 

" i ' • 

' 4. Films • , . ' . ' 

. ' . • ' ' 

YouKCar eer in Advertisin g, Messner Publishing. 

RetaiK^dvertisin g, 16^ mm, souncd, color, 10 min; retail advertising department of 
a daily newspaper. 

Nine-Week Tentative Lehhon Plan in the Unit "Communication 'Through AdvertisingJ^ 
First Week . ' ^ ' ' 

Commimicate .Through ^Advertising 

1. Use overhead projector to show large, colorfujl ads. Discuss different methods used 
to attract attention. * * * , 

2. Students bring in ,two ads and write paragraphs describing the ad and telling methods 
that were used. ^ , 

Second Week / . , 

Activities Involving Ad Writing 

1. * Major activities in writing ads; Refer to sample lesson plan. 

2. Choose best ads to place on bulletin board, s \ - , 

^ 3. Learn about denotation and connotation of wordsf ^ * 

4.' Have 3tudents consult local, privately owne* Stores and -ask if they might do posters 
' , advertising the -store's products. Work on the posters in class/ stressing the fact 
that they must be of a very catchy and professional nature to be effective and accept- 
able. Principles of advertising are to be followed. 
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"irfiird and. Fourth Week . • .. . 

. V Writing Research in Advertising ^ ' 

•* f • * 

1 U Letter writing for advertising career information. Refer to addresses in pamphlets 
" • -on advertising managers in Vocational File^; " ^ - 

2, Note taking based on advertising jobs, using resource pamphlets and other library 
materials. . . ^ * 

Fifth Week • * 

>' Grbup Actmty - • . . 

* ' " ' . * • ^ ' ^ — 

^ 1 . Groups of thre e work together to produce a radio, television, or illustrated cartoon 
, ad to be presented to the class. Time may be allotted in class for group .w^rk on this 
project which should take approximately a week. ' 

2. Simulate a situation in which a group of four or five students assiune the role of 
a salfesmerr.. Each grdup^ will be responsible for selling a product to the class using 
the techniques studied/ The activity could follow the format of a talent show --the - 
winner bei^ acclaimed "salesman of the day./' ^ , '"-^ 

' Sixth and Seventh Week 

-^Career Jobs? in Advertising ^ ^ * * " ^ 

* • / " ' ' 

1. Compile a booklet written by students featuring descriptions of cateer jobs in adve3:^ 
tising and best group activity projectis in class. This booklet could be displayed in the 
library and made part of the permanent career materials. 

2. Have students create jingles for advertising a product. Use current jingles as example^ 
to stimulate interest. Remind students to be or iginal and creative. Tape these jingles 
for play back^^ * • , 

Eighth Week 

Evaluation and ft?e-View of Next Unit ' . . ' 

1. General discussion concerning careers in advertising and class reports on careers, 
based on students' notetaking and other research in writing letters for information. 

/ 

Sample Daily Lesson Plan - One Week • 

'^^XJmmimication Through Advertising , 

First day: 

Pispuss: What is Advertising? 

What jobs are involved in advertising workbeforethe pot (^ntial buyer is exposed ^ 
to the product? (writer, artist, proofreader) • ^ ~ 

Assignment; Students select one ad from a newspaper and one from a magazine for class 
^ discussion the following day. ^ ; 

Also, students should see the noon movie for the week because they will be 
asked to write an ad for it in. the next two or*three days. 
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SecoQci day: . ' / ' ^ 

^ ^ Students TOite commente- on the fpU^ . * ' . * . ' * • - • 

1. How do different tj^pes of printing iid lettering change the appearance of the ad? 

2. I?oes the vocabulary, cl^i^e' Jf^r different tjpe^ of products? Hov?? Hiave students 
: list examples fS:om .their ^a'ds. ' - . . ' ' * ,^ ' 

3. Does the wording fit the iUtistration? Examples^irona ads. v • 

t * * > ' . ' » * " , 

After students have analy2ie4 the,tw6 ads which they have brought in, the entire 
» / '9lass should* discuss.fhe ads. . ' . ^ '\ ..'^ / 

Assignment: Students should rewrite one pf-their ads. . * . / ■ / / , ; , 

Third-day: . . - - . 

Present a picture on the opaque or bulletin ^ards and have entire claims compose an a4 

Assignment: Students •should write their owu adi&fpr the noon movie and illustrate them. 
- " , in some way^ ^ ' • . • ' : - ' ' , . - ' 

• r - . ' ' .... ^> * . . 

Fourth day: . ^ V • * • : * 

Disoiss students^ ads. Lesson involving denotation and connotat^t)n of words ^faay be used 
at this point. ' J , ' . • ^ \ ' : 

Assignment: ^Students should invent some ofigin^I pro^ct jpf .th^if own and coippos^ 
^ *an .adverti^ment for it, Either their own illustrations pif ^ictur^ from 
• • '-^ ^ma^ziiiei^ may be iised. . ^ - . ' - 

Fifth day: , £\ ' ^ ^ ' 

. Students present 'their original product ads to class.^ Class mJay discusS and evaluate the 
ads, TMs coiild be an evaluation grade for each.student." ' ' 



Alternate daily lesS6n plan: 



Three students will write and practice a 5kii d^kting in ik maiji trying to convince hi^ 
boss afid client that he has developed, an effective* ad for the product. He will slre'^s its 
^ood points. * ' " r ' \ 

The class* will then'discxiss what they hav$ seen. . - 



% - - , ; ^ , " ^ ' . . " ' • . - ' ' ' , * • 

. . • - . Studeiit Evaiuatioii . 2' 

' ■' Communication Through: Advertising ^ , ' 

* -.- * t ' -• " ■ • - ^ _ , . . • ; • 

1. Did 3?6u.3mow anything about careers in the advertising field before studying this unit? 

?\ iHd you lmow albut.this'ffe^^ ' • 

"~ ,• - -' " " Home , , ' - > ■ • ' C 

- - School ■ ' •: . ■ ^ •• ' 

■ . r Qtheyv ' -' . ' 



. r . '2^ >^ich-pf the fqUqwing 'Activities- did you find the most valuable? 
• , / \! ' Class disSussion of sdyejrtising-me^ia 



^'ttiRg^^ds for mpviqS or iKioks 
; ^Advertising skit&.^ . . ^ " * " ' 
^ - Speakers - , - ' ^ \ . 

Creating a product and naming. up an ad for it 



4. Did the role-playing situatioij^Jielp you to understand what a job in this field would be 
^ X"'-: like?. ' ^ ^ . v. ^ :. ^ ^ 

/ ' • . ' — . ' ' - ; >No \ , r ^ : , , 

/ 5/ Were the careers ia t^^ -'^ . ' ' . • 

. , • -."'^ . '. Too mtibfi ' ' ' Just enough - . ■ " Not enough ' 

' 6, Did Jh0 oufside "spea^er3 help'.ybu understand what a iob in this field woutd be like ? 

rt/" /' Yes^-.; ; - \ ;No ; " . ' V* ' ' . 

^ \ WhiQh of the following wbuid yotf cpnsider a^ a possible, c^reei;? . . ^ . 

' * ^ * • Advertising Copy .Wr^ei^^ * , 

Copy Iteader 



^ Adyertisjuiig'Pepartfnent j ^ 
J Advei^isilig, Artist * 
_ Ad.vertising'I)irectbr 



^ 
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intmdnctig% ** • * ^ ' 

' TTu5/ynit ^^^^ devised to acqii^int sttwierfs with teckgrbimd information and careers 
i -ja^tjsd^b^jpiurnal^ - * ' 

* * ' • -ft ' 

L • Stu^nts will research I^orical information and careers related to journalism. 

/ ' ' f ^ • * ' ' ^ " • ' ' 

2. Given a newspaper, students will discuss.various types of news articles and techniques 
^ ■ lused in prepariiig a paper. . * * , 

3. Students will assjemble a newspaper notebook giving examples of different types 
of articles and techniques. ' „ , ' ; 

^ ILMotiiods - ^ ; > 

Role-playing ' 

Research _ ' . ,i , 

, Oral reports ^ ' ' ' - ' • , - ; ' - ' 

HI. Activities * - ' i ^ - ' 

1. The class should be divided into two groups.^ One group shotild research careers in 
* the library and the oth^r research the historical aspect of journalism. ' 



2. The students who researched careers should give a short oral report to the class. 
The group who compiled information on*ffie historical aspect of journalism should 
present this in the form of role -playing situations. 

3. Each student should be required to bring a newspaper to class. The newspaper 
will be studied in terms of articles (news, sports, syndicated columns) and technique 
(bylines, baiter lines, masthead), 

4. After* discuss^ 'the different types of articles and techniques u§ed in a paper, 
students should compile a newspaper notebook giving examples of news, sports, 
soqiety articles, and techniques such as bylines, date lines, mas^ead. 

' v . BIBLIOGllAPHY 



Bdrry, John M., Op portunities in Journalism Careers , Vocational Guidance Manuals, 
196^, p. 136. < 7 ] ' 

Brucknew, Herbert, Journalist, Collier-Macmillan, 1^62. 

Colinan, Hila, Heauty. Brains, and Glamoiu: . A career in magazine publishing, Care.ers in 
the Making series. ' • 

Ryan, Leonard Eanles, So You Want To Go Into Journalism , Harper and Row. , 
Stein, M. L., Your Career.in Journalism, Messner Publishing. 



\ Student Evaluation ^ ^ — 

Communication Through Journalism 

!• Did you know anjrthing about careers in journalism before stud3ring this unit? 
Yes , No . ' ^ 

2. 'From what source did you gain this information abput Joum^ism? 
?me . ' „ - > 

Scnool / ^ — 

ier<Explain) . * 

*■ ' ■• ♦ — - ' , 

3. Whii.h activity <Jid you find most Helpful? Rank the following frpm (1) most informative 
to (4) lea^t infqrmative. > • 

" - Researching and reporting on historicJal information^ 

' ^ Researching and reportihg on careers in journalism/ 

Discussing and identifying various articles and techniques, ^ 

J Compiling a newspaper notebook. * , ^ 



4. Did you feel that careers in journalism were explored: 

_J Not enou^ Just enough Too much 

5. Were there careers of interest to you which were not covered? 
i^Yes ; , No ^ ^, 

If yes , which ones : ^ Ij ^ 

6. After studying this unit would you consider a job' related to journalism? 
^_ Yes No 

7. Are there suggestions or comments for the improvement of this unit? 
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' Career Opportunities in th^.Advertismg Field 

Grades 



Tliis unit is based on the belief that the Careers Program' can be incorporated into a 
workable English unit. 

This unit is involved with descriptive writing using sensor^r images. The students will 
be able to identify and Write examples of similes, metaphors, and personifications in con- 
nection with the creating and writing of advertisements. 

^ As a final project of this unit, each student will create a product, write an ad, and plan 
an ad layout. Each studeijt will submit his advertising ideas to a student in the eighth-grade 
art classes. The art class will design the aci according to the description received. The 
best ads will be selected by the student body (display case voting) and published in the school 
newspaper and literary magazine. ^ 

By involving the students in this type of project', they vrtll become aware of the^variety 
of careers available in the field of advertising, 

L Objectives 

1. Students will write an original caption for an advertisement using words that appeal 
to the five senses. 

2. Students will write a paragraph appealing to a specific sense. 

3. ^Students will identigy literal and figurative comparisons. 

4. Students will identify and write similes, metaphors, and personifications* 

5. Students will use similes, metaphors, and personifications in writing original ad- 
vertisements, 

6. Students will write precise^directions using descriptive wordis. > 

7. Students will Write a caption an* design an ad for a product they create. " 

8. Eighth-grade art students will design an advertisement from a written description 
submitted froqi, eighth-grade^ English students, ' ' - 

9. The students will compile a list of careers involved in the field of advertising. 
IL Procedure ^ 

irj^- an i ntroduction to' this* unit, have students, compile a list of occupations in the 
field-of advertising. Students should choose %e and make a report to the class. 

2. Show students advertisements selected from newspapers and magazines. 

8. Discuss each ad in terms of : , ' , / 

How the advertiser expects you to feel, taste, smell, touch or hear his product. 

Make students aware of the senses. ; 
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4. Tell students these are visual toages which , come' Irom th^ senses. List this fiv^ 
senses on the board. Identify senses app.ealed;tp' in each ad.. • . . 

5. Examine each ad in terms' of word choice to create a specific image. 

6. Distribtrte ads without captions and have students write their own original captions. 

7. Have each student show his ad and read his caption,. Discuss "each ad in ternls ol 
. jsense- appeal and word choice. . . ' ^ 

.8. Worksheet-select descriptive words to complete a ^asic sentence pattern. 

9. Bring in five objects. Blindfold a student and give him one object. By using all, 
.senses except sight, he should try to identify the object. He should write words 
on the board to describe it he examines the object. ^ - . / 

10. Distribute five paragraphs each appealing to one *of the senses. Examine each for 
word choice. Students should write five paragraphs each appealing to a specific 
sense.' (See worksheet for model,) 

11. Distribute a paragraph that appeals to the 'senses. Identify words that appeal to 
^ach specific sense. (See worjcsheet for modeL) • , 

». 

12* Distribute a. list, of details and hav^ Students create a vivid sensory impression 
using at least two adjectives or two adjective phrases. • 

13. Distribute a list of general situations and ask students to select one and expand it 
'into a descriptive paragraph. 

14. Distribute ads without captions' and have students write a caption. 

15. Study of literal and figurative comparisons. Distribute a^list pf comparisons and 
have students decide which exist in real life (literal) and which exist in writing 
(figurative). (See worksheet.) * - 

16. Students will write five literal comparisons and five figurative comparisons. 

17. 'Collect comparisons and/choose figurative comparisons that are coirrect and put 
them on the board. Have students identify the words that seem to recur in all 
Comparisons (like, as). 

18. Distribute a selected group of poems and have students select and explain meaning 
of similes used in ppem. 

19. Students will write an ad for a product of their choice using a simile in the caption. 

20. Students will write a list of similes and discuss. ^ i 

21. Distribute a list of metaphors and have the students indentify what is being compared. 
Define metaphor as being an implied comparison without the use of like or as. 

22. Distribute a group of poems to select the metaphors (teacher will have to reinforce 
work imtil the students can point them out). 

23. Practice writing metaphors. , ' 

24. Distribute a list of sentences that contain personification. Ask. the students to 
identify human characteristics then identify what they are describjing. Define 
personification. s • ' 
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. . . ' ;2^. Make aUstof^idammat^^ assign them human cbaracteristjics. 

J. *. '26., Each; student^ ^wiU brtog^in .& ^picture of a product on the market and write arf ad 

\ , \/ .usingV^imilei^ metaphors, .^and personifications. The student should use at Ifeast 

^ . 27, pivide class into groyps ^^irf hay^ ea^A group discuss its ads and present the best 
*' * * \ t|p fte cla^S/ ^laigii^ - ^ • 

• . . 28v\Shidents -^^^H write-^ ^ 

a* Students will submit thgir , caption . and a descriptiM^f their product and tell 
* ; wliat their produc^^^^^^^ V'v'-. ."" ' -^ '^•^ < • 

' >'* * Student^wilpresfeht ideas for prbduifel to fheclass/ 

' \ ' . - ' ^ ' * - /' J . ^ 

c. Students will- suhrnil their ^products"^ ^o the ej^hth-grade ^ <jlass, so the art 
' class can desigrfthe ad from iiheir ^ / 

d. When the ad is completed, both art and English class will Join,' and the artist 
, and the writer will then have^to present the ad to the class and sell their idea. 

29. The best ads will'thenbe subnaittedt^ the industrial arts department to be printed. * 

30. The school newspaper will select some and i^uh them in the paper. 
■ 31. The final ads will fee displayed -in the slibwca^e. ^ ' ' , 



Suggested Follow-up Activities 



1. Since " students have been, introduced td sensory imagery,' and descriptive writing, the 
teaser could develop thisdnto a writing, unit. Any poems, compositions, or short stories 
writtySTdiuring this Unit cpuld |5^., su^)niitted to the art department 

published in the school literai^y .niaga*2ahe. ' ' . 

During this unit'' different Iwrithag careers can be studied. Speakers from various fifelds 
' Of 'journalism can talk to' students about writing careers. 

2. To pursue the advertising career further the teachei: may study advertising, careers' in 
TV and radio. Trips to local. radio and TV stations could be a part of this xmit. Speakers 

. 'from advertising agency could inform studenj:s about careers in planning radio and TV 
, ^ advjertising c^paigns. ' : * ^ ^ , 

. ^ / , \ • ' ' . » . ; . - . • 

^ Possibly classroom simulations for radio and TV advertising could include student writing 
and video taping TV cominej:'ci^ls and tape recording radio compaetcials.. 

Students can also plan a radio commer cial for a coming school event and run the pommer- 
' ■ / ^ cial* oh the P^A. morning announcement sho w. . ' - 

films' • ^ ^ ' ' 

Retail Advertisin g. 16 mm sound, color, lOnainutes, 1^3. Copley Production, 434 Downes 
Place, Chicago,- 111. -60506 ' * ' * 
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Resouiceg for Careers in Ad vertising . L . 

Library Career PampMet FUg* - Advertising " ... \ - . .• 

Chromcl,e Occup5.tioiial jBrief in Occupation File - Ad assistant/ Ad manager. Ad copywriter 

Books • ' . _ \ , J. 

Angei; Juvenal, L.', Careers in Design^ EfecorationV' and Commercial Art , 

' \Academy Presis, Nevf.yt)rk,.I957. \^ >/' . ' ' >' 

Biegelerson, JJ,/ Careers- in Commerciaa Art , Button Company, New.lCork, 1952^ " ^ 
Deutscher, J. Noel, Ydur Future in Teleyisibh , Rp.sen .Press, New Yorlc, 1963:' ' 
-Lobsenz, Norman M., Writing A&.A Career >..Walfek, New Yprk, 1963. . ; 

Rbtfa, Claire J", Wefas; ^delle, AA Careers . Walck. New tork, 'J963; ! \ . - 

Ryan, Bernard, and Ryan, Leonard, So Yog Want to Go Into Jbvirnalism , Harpei, New YbrkV 
1963. ' • ' • [r . . . . . •' • ' . .- '. 

Student Evaluation 

V '-. • . . 

Communication Through Advertising • ' ■ ' 

1. Do you know more about jo.bs related to th.e field of advertising than* you did before 
studying this unit? . *^ - » . • 

[Yes No ^ . ^ 

* " * . ' . ^ -* 

1. Did the outside speakers help you better understand what a job in this field might be l&e 
like?' • : ■ 

' . .Yes • No • 

3. Were careers in advertising explored: 

^ too much _L just enough . — _ not^enoagh 

4. t>id you feel you gained a "true experience'' in the field^ ^f advertising by writing^an ad 
and having it developed and illustrated by the art class? * • 

Yes ^ No 

5. Which activity gave^you the best idea of what a career ia advertising is like? 
writing captions for ads 

. writing descriptions use'd by the art classes 

listing and researching careers in the field of advertising ^ 

discussing ads brought to class from newspapers and magazines ^ * 

outside speakers 

6. Since this unit was combined with lessons in descriptive writing dp you fee'l you have 
a better understanding of hoy good writing techniques could help you if you chose a 
career in this field? / • 

J _Yes ' ^ No / 

7. In. comparison with the advertising unit you studied in seventh grade, is the eighth 
grade unit (check as many as you wish) 

better than the seventh grade unit? 

worse than the seventh grade unit? 

the same as me seventh grade unit? 

a re-enforcement of what was learned in seventh grade? 

all new to you? 
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Career Opportunities in the 'f'heatfer 
Grades ^ . > 



This unit should be used in conjunction with th6 study of playsl This is an introductory 
unit to careers in the theater. The ninth-grade theater class -will ejqplore these careers 
in more depth. The purpose of fhis unit is to acquaint the students with the careers available 
in the theater and ^ive them a chance to e25)erience the various jobs through role-playing. 

L Objectives 

1. Giv>n a list of careers in the theater, groups of students will research and lead a 
class discussion related to the careers. - , 

2. To, offer the students the opportunity to gain e;Q)erience in play production, the students 
willTOle-play activities that simulate *career situations in the theater. 

II. Methods ' ^ 

Library research/class discussion 
Group teports to 'class 

Role-playing ^ ' ^ ^ ' 

Field trip " ' * . ' 

IIL Activities ' , . 

1, Students will be given a list of careers related to the theater (actor, director, 

• costumes, ^et design, publicity, lighting). ^ ' < ^ 

2. The class will be divided into small groups and each group will choose a career to 
' research. r . ^ 



3* Each group will present its information and lead a discussion on the career. 
4. The teacher will select a play or plays and assign a scene to each group. • 



5. Each group will be involved in the following activities in connection with the production 
of their scene: 



Casting - try to give each member a part either as actor or director. 

Set Construction - students in charge of set design should build a model set in a shoe 
box. ' . 

Costumes - each actor will dress a doll to" represent the costumes he would use. 

Publicity - each grotip will design a poster to advertise fife scene. 

The students will present their scenes to the class. 

JB. Students should be taken to the ninth-grade theater clkss to see a production of a play. 

Field trips to local high schoplsi:o tour the stage (tecjiinical aspects). 

O / 
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Student Evaluation ' 
Career Opportunities in the Theater 

1. Do you know more about jobs related to the theatex than you did before, studying this ^ 
unit? ^ ' ' * ^ 

' Yes . No • • , , • • 

\ 

2. Did the role -playing situations you were involved in help you to understapd.what a 
^ career in this field is like? 

- Yes ' LNdf^ 

3. Rank the following activities as to liow valuably th^ were in learning about thteee 
careers. Number (1) is the most valuable. . "^^^ 

Library Research / - 

1_ Group Reports ' * ' ^ 

Construction of a Model Set ^ ^ 

Costumes 

' Production of Group Scene 

4. Were the careers in this unit explored 

! Too much J|ust enough , Not^enough 

/ 

5. After studying this unit would you conside^ a career in the theater? 

Yes No / - ^ • • 

6. Which job would you consider as a possible career? 

Director ' jProperties 

Actor , Make-up 

Costumes Set Design * ' ^ 

^ Lighting and Sound Publicity- Business 

7. Do you feel all the time spent on planning your group production was valuable in learn- 
ing about the theater? 

^Yes ' No Explain answer ^ 
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Careers in Journalism and Broadcasting 
, . ■' Grades- ^ ' 

Introductiofi^'^-^ 

* ' This xmit is designed to deyelop the students' awareness of the careers available in the 
- * areas of journalism and broadcasting. The unit should be used in conjunction with a com- 
position unit so that tt^e students can apply the skills studied in composition to the careers. 

I. Objectives • • • 

♦ 

1. Students will research, list and discuss careers relator to the mass media field. 

2-. Students will role-play various careers involved in journalism and broadcasting. 

3. Students will demonstrate their * writing ability in the areas of reporting, editorial- 
izing, and creating journalistic media. 

II. Methods 
Role-playing 

Outside speakers * « 

^ Field trips 
Films 

III. Activities ' ^ , 

1. Writing feature articles * c 

2. Reporting school events , * 

3. Field trips to newspaper offices and radio or telev^ion stations ♦ 

4. Guest speakers ^ / 

5. Discussing potential careers in the field of journalism and mass liiedia ^ * , 

6. Films . ' ' . 

Newspaper in the Ohio Heritag e, 14 minutes 
That the Peoplp Should Know . 21 minutes 
Classroom Service Department 

Modern Talking Pictures Service , / 

1212 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, New York 10036 

7. Bringing newspapers to school and discussing different techniques used to write news 
stories, editorials, reviews, society, and political features. * 

8. Students will observe\a simulated situation (accident, robbery) and write a news, 
article. 

9. VStudents*will write a critical review of a movie or a play. 

10. Roie-playing a .script written by members of the class who- will ac^t as newscasters, 
weathermen, disc-jockeys, talk show hdsts and guests. 
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Sample Potential Careers , . ^ 

Newspaper reporter • • 

Technical writer * 

Copyreader ./ 
Photo Journalism 

Editor * . ' ' 

^Script writers for television and radio 
Radio and televiiSion news writers 

Writers for business and professional magazines . * 

BlBLIOGRAl^IiY 

1/ Barry, John M./ Op portunities in Journalism Careers . Vocational Guidance Manuals, 
■ , 1967, p. 1361 ^ ' * 

Z. Brucknew. Herbert. Journalist . Collier-Macmillan. 1962 (A Macmillan Career Book). 

3. Colman. -Hila. Beauty. Brains, and Glamour , a career in magazine publishing. Careers 

in the Making series. 1968. 

4. Donahue. Judy, Your Career in Public Relations , Julian Messner. 1967. pp. 45-78. 
* Also chapters on radio and TV. 

5. Lobsenz. Norman. Writing as a cVreer , Walck, 1963. p. 110. 

6. Murray, Joan, The News '. Mc-sW-Hill. (A week with . . . series). 

7. Ryan, Leonard Eames, So You Want To Go Into Journalism , Harper and^^ow, p. 192. 
ft .<:!phalphpn Arville. Your Future in Journalism, (Career in Depth Series). 

9. Stein, M.L., four Career in Journalism . Julian Messner. 
lO. Angle, Juvenal L., Careers in Journalism , 
Magazines , . ^ - , 

Writer ^s Digfest ^^ ^ Photojournalism/^ Russ Arnold, July, 1967, pp. 30-33, , 

Encyclopedia ' * o 

Cowles Guide to Careers and Professions, Journalism, '^ pp. 129-134, and ''Publishing/' 



pp. 208-211. 



Tapes o " ' 

''Your Future as* a Newspaper Reporter/^ Guidance Associates, Harcourt, Brace And 
World, Pleasantville, New York 10570. 

o 

other . , 0 / ' 

Consult resource material in Occupational File on Careers. ^ * , \ 

^ ^ 2G0° 
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Student Evaluation" 
. . Communication Through Journalism And Broadcasting Careers 

1. What activity made you most aware of tfie caAer opportunities available in the field^ 
of Journalism and Broadcasting? '. 



2. Did the outside speakers help you to understand the various occupations related to 
jour.nalism and broadcasting? 

Yes ' . - No 

- " « 

3. Number the foHowing activities from the most important (1) to the least important (5r. 
Writing articles for the newspaper ■ j. 

^ Field trips to newspapers, radio, and television studfos 

_ Discussion and repo-rting'on careers 



-> Critical reviews for movies and plays' 
Filmfe 



4. Did the role-playing situations you were involved in help you to understand what a 
" career in the'Sp, field§ might be like? 

Yes No 

5. 'After "studying this unit do you feel you might consider a job related to the field of 
journalism or broadcasting? ' .' 

' . Yes No 

' . o J( 
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Careers in Public Speaking 
Grade 8 



This unit should be tised in conjtmction with a basic speech/communication, unit. Durii^ 
the speech unit students should be exposed to demonstration speeches, basic persuasive 
techniques and delivery sldlls (eye contact, volume, organization, appropriate word choice 
for audience, interest value). The students shoxdd learn the importance of effective commu- 
nication in their future careers, as well as m their everyday e^eriences. 

I. Objectives * , 



1. Given a Jist of careers that jrequire public speaking skills, students will research 

the career of their choice arid report their findings to the>class. ' . _ ' 

> ' * — 

1. Students will role-play situations to demonstrate the importance of speaking skills 
in achieving effective communication. 

II. Methods . ' 

Libr^y research . . _^ . 

Written and oral reports , ' ' ' * 

Role-playing situations ♦ ' 

Speech writing . ' • 

Films 

- . . . ' 

III. Suggested Activities 

Potential Careers in Public Spealdng 

Sales ' . , 

Radio and TV Announcer • — ' ^ 

Politician ' ' 

Service Representative ' ^ 

ToujxGuicte • , 

1. The above list of careers should be given to the students. The stujients shbuld clioose 
a career they are interested inlresearching. ' / • 

^ " . ' • ' ' ' " t ^ 

^ 2. The classlshould be divided into groups^ccording to the career the students chose to 

research. * . k . 

« It 

•* 

Each career on the list should be studied separately. The group 'of students who 
researched the career being discussed should lead the discussion in (teveloping and 
V helping the class- to understand the job description for the career. * 

-A : 

After each career is discussed, the students who researched that career will role-play 
situations that simulate duties of the career. \ ' " - 

E3^mi)le Situations 



1. Salesman - S^ a product to the class (car salesman, furniture sales). 

Students shoul^ incorporate the necessary persuasive techniques in their ^ole-playing, 

' ^*2. l^dio and TV Annotuicer"^ Students should write a radio or TV program (advertising, 

/ neWs sKd^,«talk show). 
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3. ^eech Writer - Choose a famous person ingolitics j(pastor present). Write a speech that 

• . . * ;iits' ids ideas (George Washington,; Abe Lincoln, ffitler,.JUchardW^ 

4; Service Representative - DemonstraUon oh how . , , . 

5. Tour Guide - Students who researched this career sh^ouldplan to^s aro^d tlie buUding. 
. ' Students should be divided^ Into gi-dups and be takeh on tours by the 'tour 

' - guides'.'. ■ ' • " . • . ' • V ■ •■ ' ,1. 

• ' Reso\:ii-ces for Careers, in Public* Speaking - ^ . : 

Library Career-Pimphlet File - "Radio and Television;' ."Performer^ and Producers,", 
' ; ■ . - "Selling" • • — . 

.• . : \ ■ . . : • 

Film . . - ■ ■ ' . - . ' " • • 

• Selling As A Career ^ . V ' - , 
Kent State University A-V Services ' • ■ ■ ' . ■ • : " ' 

Books • , • . ' ' . ' 

Bienstock, Mike, Radio and TelevLsion: How Tbev Wbrk. New York: Joljm F./Rider Publish- 
ing, 1963, , . . . , ' j 

Oeutscher, J., Your Future in Telgyision . Hew York: Rosen Press, 1963, , . " . 

Gordan. G. and Falk, \, Your Career iit TV and Radio .. New York, Irfccj-aw; 196S. 
Ott, John, How to Write and Deliver a Speech . New' York, Trident Press, 1970. 
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. ^ ' ■ ' Student Evaluation 

' Cai'eers in Public Speaking ' ' 

^ I 1. Were you exposed to a wide variety of occupations in which public speaking skills are 
^ o important? 



Yes 



No 



< 2. Did you find the researched career group discussion worthwhile ? 



Yes 



■No • 



3. Do you feel you know more about the imifortance of speaking skills than you did before 
this unit? • • ' - . ' « — — : 

^ - : Yes :• ■_m . .. 

4. Bank the following career role"- playing situations as to how they helped you to realize 
the importance of being able to coihmunicate effectively in various occupations. Num-/ 
ber one is the mos^t informative and number five is 'the least. 

' Salesman f ' ' . ' * ^ * • \ " ^ 

Radio. and TV Announcer ' * • 'i, 

' Speech Writer ^ • ^ . * " • ' * : 

'ZZHZI^Zl Service Representative . J > " ' 

" ^ Tour Guide . ' . - » ' * , - 



you. familiar with.th'ese careers before studying thia unit? 
:* * ^Yes ' No . * ' 



•6v Were careers explored; 
' ' . \. ^ Too much 



^Just enough' 



* . Not enough 



7* S^'gesjKoQ&'for ihiprovemept'of the unit: 



V 
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xMath ' , 

Math and careef s ar^ thoroughly integrated in thi^ unit. A unique feature is 
tfie documentation of out-of-school activities integrated into the regular classroom 
procedure. , * ' , 



Parma 
Cai-eer Orien.tatipn 
Mathehiatics* 



For too many years, tfee student was ewJtjgtaged to take mathematics because: "He 
would^^need 'it some day/' or "all of life evblves around mathematics," or "Studying 
mathematics* helps a person mature/ or finally "If one learns mathematics he becomes 
a better thinker/* All of the above reasons sound good and soimd meaningful, however, 
they are but "spin-offs" and not direct specific reasons for aiy one to, study mathematics. 
It's just lika studying Latin to learn English. * 

At the same time' most students graduating from high school are supposedly getting the 
presci*ibed edufcafion^ unsure as to what they wdnt to do and be in the* years that lie ahead* 
The student whO chooses to continue his education will spend the first two years tr3dJig to 
decidle his destiny. And the student who chqoses to compete in the world of business and 
ihdustfy is imdertain as to what he wants to do. Now he cap get the job every one always 
told him he . couldn't get unless he had his diploma, but what job does he want to get? 

A recent survey conducted by'Princeton University shows that over 85% of tiiose employed 
in our nation are unsatisfied with their jobs and given the opportunity would choose another 
career. IJftfoi*tunately in most cases it is too late to make this change for one reason or 
another. *,..'• 



r 



The; pimple fact is that the secondary educational system has no right to expect that 
stUdenti^ will have a specific direction or pls^nned destination because the curriculum has 
' no specific characteristics or intents to* re^h this goal. 

Under, the heading of Career Exploration and Career - Orientation the mathematics 
dei>artment has writtgn this material to help the teacher integrate the idea of career dis- 
c6ve^*as a ^regular part of the mathematics ' curriculum. It is not intended that careers 
.be taught as an* isolated course or as a separate imit, but rather as an integrated part 
of .the regular mathematics curriculum. 

^ \^ - 

The intent* of this program is to provide direction and purpose for. the teaching of 
mathematits. The material presented here is unlimited iitthat all careers oir prof essions 
or bccup^tions are acceptable for consid^ratiop ^nd exploration. If the^rogram is to 
r^ach its major goal, the classroom. teacher must understand the nature of the program, 
that is, t6 provide the mathematics curriculum as the repository from which students 
.Can draw to reach their desired or chosen career. 
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^ HOW YOU SPEND YOUR LIFE ' 

According to a recent report, by Hg^O the ordinary person has spent Ms time as 
illustrated: 




lyear^T" 2 years '* '^'^ 

on phone playing ^5f!w„„ . «• 
cards smoking and 
chewing gum 
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2. 5 years 
eating and sitting 
atrtable — 



Pre-Te^t for Careers in Mathematics 

1. Have you decided on ai career? 

2. TftRe answer to number- 1 is yes, what is the career? 



3. If the answei* to number 1 is no, what general field do you think you might be interested 
in ? — - 

4. Why have you chosen this career or field? , 



5. Do you know the qualifications necessary? If yes, what are they? 



6. Is mathematics necessary? 



iMlf yes, do you know what math courses you should take in high school? (list them) 

8. Do you need training beyond high school for your career? 

9. Have you met someone in your chosen field? 



10. Have you obse^ed people at work in this field ?^ 

In regard to your career or field, state what you know about the following: 

11. Usual working conditioitSs ■ 



12. Personal contact with others. 



13. Demand for people in this fields 

14. Opportunities for advancement. 

15. Job security 



16. Earning PoweiJ^ 
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PostrTest for Careers in Mathematics , 

1. Have you decided on a career? . ^ — 

2. If the answer to number 1 is yes, what is the career? 



•3. K the answer to number 1 is no, what general field do you think you mtght be interested. 
in?_^ — : ' ■ 

4. Why have you chosen this career or field ?« : — — 

5. Do you know the qualifications necessary? If yes, what are they? 



6. Is mathematics necessary?^ 

7. It yes, do you know what math courses you should take in high school? 
(list them)_^^ : : 

8. Do you need training beyond high school for your career?. 

If yes,, what type of training? 



9. Have you mefsomeone in your chosen field?. 

10. Have yoti pbserved people at work in'this field? 

In regard to your career or field, state what you know^iTout the following: 

11. Usual working conditions ^ 



12. Personal contact with others. 



13. Demand for people in this field. 

14. Opportunities for advancement. 
^ 15. Job security 



16. Earning Power 
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.I*ype of Activity: Teacher directed, iii-class 

< • - •* <- • ♦ * 

*Name jof Activity: ' Introductory discussion of interests aptitudes, and aspirations in re- 
lationship to ca?»eer choice (to bemused aft^ pre-test) ^ 

Courses:"^ » Math7,M4th8 , . . . 

Levels :^ I, n, III , 

Qoncepts'Needed: * - 

Concepts Involved: Relationship Of factors in career choice 

Objectives: / 1. To sfimulate students to think about career choice as it relates 
" • * directly to them -:r- ■ * ' . 

. ' ' ' ' • ! 

^ 2. To lead students to consider occupational choices on a more mature^ 

' . tevel 

Career Application: Factors involved in a career choice ' 

Time^to Allow for Completions Oije class period, maximum 

* , ' '* ■ 

, Type of 'Student Involvement: Class discussion* 

Materials: 

Costs Involved: ^ * 

'Needs Approval: - . . 

Teacher Activities: * , 

Outline of Project: Introduce the discussion with" a question such as, ''If you could be any- 
thing'you wanted to be, what would it be and why?"*" 

Direct the discussion to factors in' career cl^oice. Using these, havfe . 
students rate them in order of importance to them personally— not 
• as they feel they should be rated. - . . ^ * * - * 

Type of Activity: < Out-of-class project 

Name of Activity: Career Interview " - . 

Courses: Math 7, Math 8 . ^ 

Levels:. ' " I, H, m * ^ ' , . 

Concepts Needed: * / • ^ ' , . ^ , 



Concepts Involved: 

Objectives: 1. To^give students k handsron contact with someone in the caVeer of 

their choice t)r in a career they' are interested'in. 

2. To gain information concerning a. careier. . 
Career Application: ^ ; ' , ^/ . . * | 

Time to Allow for Completion: One week * . ^ r'' * „ j 

Type of Student' Involvement: I ndividtial *^ ^.^ 

Materials: Questionnaire* ' ■ 

Costs Involved: , * % 

NeedS^ Approval: " • * >^ • \; ^ 

Teacher Activities: Duplicate questionnaire for distribution to students 
, ^ 

Outline of Project: Discuss briefly the proper* way to arrange aninterview and to conduct 
an interview. Give stucients the form on which^ write their findings. 
" After these are ci)mpil.ed, emphasize the range of the varying occupa- 
tions and amount of math needed in them. ] 
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Math Project-Questionnaire 

Directions: , Find a persoixwho has a job that you are interested in. Set ufi a time to meet 
' ^ with that person and use this questionnaire as a guide in interviewmg him/ ^ 

, -her. , ' ^ ^ 



1. Position or title 
2\ Job description 
3. (Company 



4.^ Have you had what you might call informal training for your job? 
' If so, please, describe ^ . 



5. Please indicate amount of required formal education. Attended Completed 

a. Hish School ^ * • — 

b. ^College ^ ' . ^ — — ^ . : 

c. Special Training after High School ^ . : 

' - d. Special Training after Collfege ' ^ — ^ ^ 

Graduate School ' . ' — r-- 



6. How manj years have you worked in your present job or profession? 

7. Is there anything you could have done before you started in your career that could 
have, made you more successful?^ 



8. Which math course did you find mdst useful. in your work? 

(Si. GenerarMath - • / 

b. Business Math * ' \ . 

c^ Algebra - . * . * 

d. - , '.Oeometi^ and Trigonometry , s . * 

e. Other ,: ^ ^ ' ^ 

' 9. Have you had to return to school or receive additional jtraining for your Job since you 

began working? . Yes _^ No * . * ' 

*• • • 

10. List specific math-related courses in reference to questions number 8' 



11. What other jobs are- open to you as a result of the education,, training, and other • 
experience you have gained in your present job? 1,^- — , — , ^ '— — 



^ 12, , What otheiv occupations would you be 'interested in other than the one in which you are ^ 
presently employed? ^ ^_ — 



13. What changes ot innovation^ in your job have you noticed since you 
.with it? " . ^ ^ . 



became connected 
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Type of Activity: Out-of-class project .... 

Name of Activity: Kriss Kross Puzzle on Careers Requiring Mathematics 

-Courses: Math7, MathS 

Levels:. . ' I, n, in ' , , " • . 

Concepts Needed: Understanding of how a kris's kross^puzzle works 
Concepts Involved: .Various careers requiring mathematics 

d)biectives: The puzzle is designed to familiarize students with the names of different 

; ^ ^ careers requiring varying amounts of mathematics training and abUity. 

Career. Application: ' Same as objective above . . * ' 

Time to Allow for Completion: One day 

Type of l^tudent Involvement: Individual ' . ^ 

Materials: ' ■ Dittoed puzzle * ^ / 

Costs Involved; None • . , • ' 

Needs Approval: No , ^ 

Teacher ActiViti^s: Thermofax and ditto^ the puzzle on thi^ollowing page so it can be handed 
out to all students. ' ' - 

Outline of project: Puzzle- is to be used- as one of the, introductory activities in order to 
^ familiarize students with different careers requiring varying amounts 

. . of mathematics- training and ability^ A "key for checking this is ^so 
' ~ • included. The teacher -may wish to conduct a class discussion after 
■completion or may wish to use the following activity as a further ex- 
' ■ . • tension of this one. ' " ' . 
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KRISS KROSS PUZZLE ON CAREERS REQUIRING MATHEMATICS 



1- 



6 letters ' 
typist 

7 letters 
dentist • 
fireman 
liheman 
plumber 
teacher \ 

8 letters 
engineer • 
FQI agent 
surveyor 

9 letters 
architect 
bank clerk 
carpenter 
dietitian ' 
geologist 
librarian . 
machinist • 
policeman 
secretary 

10 letters 
geographer 
iron worker 
pharmacist 
sales clerk 
stock clerk 



12 letters 
payroll clerk" - 
social worker 
.stenojgrapher 
tool designer 

13 letters ^ 
bill collector 
meteorologist 

14 letters 
practical nurse 

15 letters 
statistical aide 

16 letters 
doctor's assistant 
fpod technologist 

«•>. 

18 letters 
aviation technician 

/ 20 letters 

air traffic controller 

21 letters 

electronics technician 



11 letters 
bank officer, ^ 
optometrist 
postal clerk 
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KRISS KROSS PUZZLE ON CAREERS REQUIRING MATHEMATICS 
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MATHHMATICs' PUZZLE ON CAREERS REQUIRING ' 
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.Type of Act ivity:. Out-»of-c lass project 



— tlame^of Ac ti v i t y : eompgny^brganizationaHdiart 
Gdurses: ' , Math 7, Math 8 

Levels: .1, n/m 

Concepts Needed: » 
Concepts InvQlv 
Objectives: 



iJco learn the number of different careers involved in the operation of a 
company and how each career fits mto its orgafiizational structure. 



Career Application: See "Objectives'^ 

N 

Tixnf to allow for completjtonf' One week 
Type of Student Involvement: Individual 



'Materials: - 
. Costs Involved: 
Needs Approval; 



<3; 




Wing sheet so that it can be 



teacher Activities: Make an overhead transparency, of 

used ^explaining the assignment- 
Outline of Project: 'Students wiiflfbe instructed to cfntact a company of their choice and 
find out what various occupations are necessary for the functioning of 
that company. They should construct a chart showing to whom each*type 
of employee is djrectly responsible. After completion of the assignment, 
some of the charts might be used for a bulfttin board display. 
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- ORGANIZATION A ireftA RT FOjl CLINT WILLIAMS REALTY 
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Typo nf ArfitHfy: Out-of-class proiect 



Name of Activity: Scale drawing t)f a d^amHy^ropm? a ^m-dining rQoni com^^ ^ 
' binatlon ' ^ 

Courses: Math 7, Math 8 . • % ? - . '\ 

Levels: I, m ^ ^ . , ! Vt- 

Concepts ^Needed: Scale drawings, ratio and proportion, areas^ ^ ^ ^ , r\ ' 

Concepts Involved: Scale drawings, ratio and proportion (reinforcement)^ areas and Qon- 
version factors in are^; ^ ' j ' j ^ ^/-^ ^ 

Objectives: The student should be able to make ascaleldra^i^ of tiieir family room 

" or liytng room-dining room combination and using tiiis, be able to com- 
pute tiie cost of carpeting or tiling ^ ^ ^ > 

Career Application: Architect, Interior decorator. Installer of carpetii^ ^pr tile 

Time to Allow for Completion: One week , * 

Type of Student Involvement; Individual . , ... ^ ^ 

Materials: Graph paper, ruler, newspaper or magazine ads or catalog 

Costs Involved: • None ^ 

Needs Approval: No » * ' ♦ 

Teacher Activities: The teacher should have discussed scale drawings and ratio and pro- 
' portion with the cl^ss. . , / * . 

Outline of Project: In class/ the teacher, might want tb use a grfd to make a scaledrawing of 
the classrodm, havii^ stjiidents measure it. Discu&s then the xmits of 
measure used in the purchase ^ Of carpeting, and floor tile. . As tiie 
assignment, students will make scale drawii^s of their family room or 
liv^ room-dining room combination, use advertisements to decide 
what type of carpeting, oi: tile will be used, and compute the cost Qf 
1 doing so. The advertisement used should be attached to the scale draw- 
iilgwhen turned^ in all commutation should be shown. More capablis 
Students might wish to\use '^differeht colors of tile'to make a morfe 
artistic design. " " " . ' 



TyuM of Artnntyr - Oift>-p f >H;Tigyri>r »jm ; L ^ 



.Name of Activity: Catering a Pariy \ * 

♦ 

Co^irses: ' ' Math 7, Math 8- 

JLievels: I, E, EI ^ . . ^ ^ 

Concepts Needed: Equivalent measurements, addition and ^multiplication of fractions and 
mixed numerals ' ' , * . 

Concepts Involved: 1: The student will plan a menu for at least 25 people. ' • . . 

2. The student will, using recipes, figure amounts of food necessary for 
the party. ' ; ' ^' ' - ' 

^ 3. The student will, using newspaper food ^ds, compute the cost of the 

food. , ' ' , . 

Career Application: Food services , ^ ^ 

' Time to Allow for Completion: Two weeks * * 

Type of Student Involvement: Individual ^ . - 

Materials: ' None ' , - 

Costs In^rolved: None • ' , \ " 

Needs Approval: No .^ 

' r 

Teacher Activities? . None prior to explanation of project. ^. 

Outline of Project: The student will plan a menu for a party of at least 25 people. Using 
established recipes, he will then figure the amount of food necessary 
„^ , to prepare the menu. Newspaper food. ads can be iised then to determine 

^ ,the costs 'involved. The projept should include: , 

Number of people involved. 

Menu . ^ '\ ^ 

. Original recipes ti ^ 

Adjusted recipes* 

Shopping .list, amounts of each- item needed, cost of each item needed 
Newspaper ads to support #5. ' ^ , - • , 

Total cost 



• 



^ 
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Type of.Activity: Out-ofyclass prpject 



- jTaxn e of Act i vi ty-; — Job«.-Avail ability 



C6urs6s: * Math 7, M^th 8 ^ > , 

> 

Levels: I,' n,^III ' ' ^ 

Concepts Neededr . * ^ ' / * , ' - < 

, Concepts Involved: Construction of a b*ar graph 

Objectives: The student will construct a bar graph indicating availability of different 

types of jobs in newspaper want ads on any one diy, 

Ik 

Career Application: Job' availability '* - 
Time to Allow for Completion: One week 
'Type of Student Involvement: Individual 

Materials: ' None . ' / * 

'Costs Involved: ' Ncfne . ' ' ' t ' 

Needs Approval: "No ' , 

" , ^* » , 

*• 

Teacher Activities: "None, except e;q?la;iation of project , " 

Outline of Projject: Usi^ig newspaper want ads for one day, the student wil tabulate the 
number' of eactl kind of job available. From this, a bar graph showing 
this information will be constructed. The want ad section used should be 
attached to the bar graph. ' " 
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•Type of Activity: In-class, teacher directed 



wame ot -Activity: Heading a Bus tsctieaMie ~ Z ' ^ 

Courses: : Math 7, Math 8 ~ _ ~ ' * 

Levels: I, II, III % • 

Concepts Needed; Understanding of A.M. and P.'M. 

Concepts Involved: Time zones, reading references and restrictions on a table, addition 
and subtraction in time measurement 

Objectives: The student wiil be able to read alms schedule, to plan a trip; determine 

' times of departure and arrival, figure routing on atrip, and figure-length.^ 

of time a trip will take. 

Career Application: Bus d^iv^r, dispatcher, ticket agent, information telephone operator, 
-bk^ageman or freight employee ' - . ' 

Time to Allow for Completion: One class period 

Type of Student Involvement: Individual 

Materials: Greyhound bus schedules (enough of one kfhd for the entijre class and 

^ several copies of each of the other kinds available) 

Costs Involved: " None . * • J 

Needs Approval: No . _ ~ 

Teacher Activities: Teacher will secure schedules from Greyhound Lines. 

Outline of Project: The teacher will pass out identical copiearof bus sche dules to the entiye 
class. When explaining the schedules; emphasize such things as A.M. 
is light face type, P.M. is bold face type, departure times, arrival times, 
times given for each city according to time zone, routing, the reference 
and restrictions tables. Students could use the table then tp^jplan a trip 
(points 9f dej)arture and arrival decided upon by the tea^cher). ,If time 
allows, the other schedules could be distributed for ^^tudents to plan ' 
. a trip of their own chcfosing. Included in these^plans should^be times of 
arrival and departure, routing of the trip, and lengtli of time the trip 
will take (total length of trip, and actual riding or driving time). 
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Type of Activity; . Out-of-class project 

Name of Activity; . Transporta^tion- -Driving a "Bug 



'is 



Courses: _Math 7, Math 8 

Levels: i. n, HI 



Concqjts Needed: " Reading transportation schedules 
Concepts Involved: Reading tables, addition ^of decimals 

ObjectJ.ves: 1. The student will plan a trip, using aWlnileage table to determine 

place of departiure and destination. 

/ 

2. Using transportation schedules, the student will determine the times 
of departure and arrival and the actiial driving time. 

3. Using the mileage rate- sheet, the student will determine the money 

earned by the driver. 

■ ■ ■ • ■ . » . - I 

Career Application: Bus driver * -h 

Time to Allow for Completion: Two weeks 



Type of Student Involvement: Individual 

Mate rials :^ Copies of mil^e tables and mileage rate sheet^ 

Costs Involved: None 

Needs Approval: No . ^ 

Tekcher Activities: Make copies of the mileage table and the mileage rate sheet • 

Outline- of Project: T^^ skident will plan a trip, using the mileage table given him to deter- 
mine place of departure and destination, and using transportation sched- 
— ules (obtainable from Greyhound) to determine the .times of departure 

_ arriv^and the' actual driving time for his planned trip. From the 

-mileage sheet, he" can determine the, distance driven and, using this, 
can determine from the mileage rate ;^heet can find how much money 
_the driver would earn on the trip. ^ 



r 



T3^e of Activity: Qut-of-class^rcrtect- 



Name of Activity: Math Fair 

Courses:' . Math 7, Math 8 

Levels: I, n, in 

Concepts Needed: ' ^* 

Concepts Involved: 

Objectives; 1. Creation of interest in careers relating to mathematics. 

2. Stimulation of curiosity which leads to research outside the class- 
room. 

3. Development of a logical procedure of thought, paramount to the 
completion of a math career -oriented project. 

^ 4. Exhibition of projects, directly or indirectly related ta mathematics. 
5. Understanding of a proj^t through e;q)lanation. ^ . 

Improvement of ability to work with classmates in group project^. ^ 
Career Application :yE;xplained in the outline of the project. 

Time to Allow for Completion: Sug^sted' calendar follows the outline of the iJroject. 
Type of Student Involvement: Individual and^groups of two students 
Materials: None 
Cx>st: None 

Needs Approval: Check with school administration 
Teacher Activities: Individual teachers 

1. Teacher involvement and intereVt is the most integral factor determining ^he successA 
of a Career Oriented Math Fair. • ... - • 

2. Students will mirror their teacher's attitude of curiosity, interest, and'inyolvement. 

3. Teacher should be totally involved. , 

4. Teacher should be prepare'd to offer a list of possible projects with a brief ej^lanation 
. of development. (This Ust will be provided by the committee.) .. 

• 5. ^nce it is beyond the Um'its of cJne teacher to undertake the effort 'of devfeloping a 
Career Orientation Math Fa^r^it is suggested that a committee of three teachers direct ■ 
the fair. i/\ 




6. All mathematics teachers must /be actively concerned in the success of the' fair. " 
They should stimulate interest and curiosity and steer the student in the right direction 
for mojre infoi^mation dealing with his project. . " . • •.. >, • 

7. The teacher sljpuld frequently repiind the students of progress report dates and iinal 
completion dates of the projects. " ' ' 
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1. A committee of a minimum of three mathematics teachers, will be the directing 
force behind the entire Career OHentation Math Fair. The remainder of the math- 
ematics department will act as vectors of stimulation in individual classrooms. 

✓ 

2. The committee will make up a calendar of dates leading up to the conclusion of the fair. 

3. All projects will be turned in to the classroom teacher who will forward them'to the 
committee. 

' w ^ 

4. The committee will grade the first progress report and final notebooks. The first 
progress refiort will be graded on the basis of the proposedP^roject. ^• 

5. ||lie first project check will be made by the committee in the month of March (ap- 
proximately). All finished and unfinished projects are to be turned ill at this time. 
(Projects will be tagged and placed in an area of the committee's^hoosing.) The 
projects will be given a letter grade. The evaluation, at this time, will be based on 
neatness of project, adherence to original plan, and time and effort project reflects. 
The committee should be lenient with grades so student will also make suggestions 
for changes and modifications, of poorer projects. 

6. Completed tjrojects will be due about the 29th week. They will be tagged and placed in 
an area of the committee'jg choosing. ** 



Optline of Project: - , ^ i . 

1. Teachers^will be notified by the committee via^iDuUetin concerning the fair. 

2. Teachers will be ^notified by the committee of the type of grading scale that will be 
employed; 

3. All accelerated (Level III) classes will be required tX) submit individual projects. 

4. Teachers will be provided with a lis^t of jpossible projects by the committee. 

5., No more than two students per project will be allowed. 

• 6. the student must have a ^working knowledge, and understanding of the project he 
submits. O * ^ ' • * ' ^ 

7. Teachers wixi t)e notified .by tire^conirhittee of the progress report dates stpd final 
; , completion dafes. / 

* ^ ' . ' ' ' ' '"^ ' ' 

No more than two isimilarprojectjs will be allowed^ Teachers^ should encourage variety 
^thrpugh stujlent research.^.Neatne5s of projecti? is a must. Untidy projects will be 
^j6jcfe<l by the .committee; ' -^^ - . ^ * . * « 

' " * ». . 

9: ^Ea^h project piust be' acdbi^gani^ed by a statement ^of the, career application and a 
. ' repQr^'abbytthe-career involved. ^ • > 

, lOr The'best projjefcts will' bj^, displayed in an area designated by the committee. ' . 

v*'^.^ : . • ' V : ' . ^ ' . ^ • ^ 

' 11. It i^ 'recpmm^nd^ th4t. the be^t project and its student de/^igner be writterl,up m the 
' sdiooraev^paj^i^Wd the local n • . 

••■'V ■ ■ -''C ■ -r-r^ ' 



Sug g t*sf^ d Calen dar for the Fair 



^ 



Fifth Week . 

Introduction by math teachers td arouse studen^ interest and enthusiasm. 
E^hl^i Week 

First progress reports are due. A grade will be given on topic choice and statemel^^of 
intention. 

f enth Week ' ' ^ v 



Second progress reports are due. Preliminary research should be completed, and student 
should understand his project. 

Fifteenth Week * ' ^ 

Final progress report is du#. Ali research should be completed. A grade will be given. 
Eighteenth Week ■ » * • ' 

First check of the beginning of the rough |raft of the report. * \ 

Twenty-second Week is * 

Final check of the rough draft of the report^ A grade will be given". ^ 
Twenty-fiftli Week . ^ " ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Students are to start their projects. Neatness must be stressed. , . ' 
Twenty- eighth Week , ' - . 

Fir$t check of projects. * , ' , ' 

Tweht^ninth Week ^ ' . ' " * 

Final check of projects by th6 committee, A grade, will be given.. Final reports must 
also be turned in at this time. , ' . , ^ " 

Thirtieth Week * ^ - . \ . . - 

The best projects selected by the commitfee will be put on display in an area designated 
by the committee. / * . - . 
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Type of Activity; Out-of-class 



\ 



Name of Activity: — Garec 

Courses; * All 

Levels: All 

Concepts Needed: The student should know what career or field he wants to enter t 
Concepts Involved: Mathematics is used in every field or career ' 



Objectives: 



After completing this project, the student should become convinced 
that -mathematics is used in every field or career 



Career Application: All careers ' 
Time to Allow for Cojnpletion: One week 
Type of Student Involvement:, ^idividjual 
Materials: None ' ' ^ 

Costs Involved: None 



Needs Approval; ^ If the teacher wants to go to the library, he might want to check with-the 
staff to arrive at a date. 

Teacher Activities: Non^ . ' * 

.« » > ' . ' 

Outline Of Project: This project can be^ be done after the pre-test on careers. The teac^ier 
should have thg stlident research in the library the career or field he has 
mentioned on the pre-test. The object is to .hsive the student list some 
* examples of types of problems, used by thi people in the different 
• - ' careers. It^is not really necessary that the student understand the 
problem, the object here is'to show the student that mathematics is used 
in every Occupation. The teacher can keep' a file of the reports and 
refer to them throughout the year as examples of lAath in di^fereat 
careers. ' i * 
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Typ^ of Activity: "In-class (teacher directed) 



N pTP A>nf^Af±ivity^ - ^ Ru nning a Biisiness , ^ 

^Courses: All o 

Levels: -All 

Concepts Needed:^^ Percentages and arithmetic 
Concepts Involved*? The operating of a business 
Objectives: 



/ 



The' student should be able to give the amount of. money Atake to run 
a business at a profit ^ 



Career Application: 'Store management- ' \ ^ ^ 

> ■ . • ' ' ^ " V 

Time to Allow for Completion: 30 to 50 minutes 

Type of Student Involvement: Individual 

Materials: None ^ ^ ^ ' . 

'Costs Involved: None 

Needs Approval: No - ' ' * 

Teacher Activities: The teacher will e^lain the t)roblem to the studefit 

Outline of Project: This problem is designed ta show the student some of the factors in- 
' volved in running a business. Suppose a man wants to start a business. 
He finds a store to rent for $500 a month. His initial out -lay for stock 
is $20,000. He has calculated that for every $100 of material he sells 
* - he will make 65% profit. The-^n has a few other expenses— $100 
' ■ a montS for utilities, $100 a month for advertising, $200 a month fdr 
employees, and $400 a month for other expenses. The question is,'hoyi. 
much must the man sell to show a profit? Don't forget the owner s • 
salary. He plans to p^y himself $10,000 a year. '(He also must replace 
stock that he has sold.) - , • - * 



/ 
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-Typ6-^-Activitj« Out-of-^lass^^ 



J^ame of Activity: Finding a Job — = — = — ^ ■ ■ - . 

Courses: All . . ' , ^ . . , 

Levels: ' All 

^Concepts Needed: None • ^ 

Concepts Involved: What are the requirements needed for a specific job 

Objectives: The student should be able to stafe^tbe^equirements of the specific 

career he wants to pursue. He shoidd also be able fo give some of the 
details about the jo6, such as salary, advancement. 

Career Application^ All careers 

Time to Allow for Completion: Ohe week ^ ^ 

/T3^e of Student Involvemenl;': Individual ' \ • 

Materials: None^ . . 

Costs Involved: None ^ ; / 

. 'Needs Approval: No ^ * * . 

Teacher Activities: None ' • , ^ / ^ . ' 

Outline of Project: The student should be instructed to^look for a job. The student should take 

^ the job listed on the pre-test, look in the paper, niake calls, and actualljj^ 

- - , talk to the people who do the hiring for such a job. After finding the 

details of a specific job (including what mathematics is used) a report 

' (either oral or written) should be made biick loathe classroom. The 

'* ^ teacher^ can majce good use of these reports (if written) and they -should 

V ... therefore, be kept on file for future reference. 
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^ame'~QrA'ctivit3rr -^Salarres^^ 
Courses: * All 
Levels: , All ' 



Concepts Needed: How to make a bar graph * " - 

Concepts Involved: The amount of earning ^Dower of different occupations. , - ^ , 

Objectives: . . The student will.become awe of the salaries associated with different 
''professions 

Career Applications: All 

' \ > » » 

Time to Allow for Completion: One week 
'^Type of Student Involvementr Individual 
Materials: . Noile 

Costs Involved: • Noiie 
Needs Approval: ^^o ^ 
Teacher Activities: None; 

Outline of Project: ^The stud^t should be instructed to find the average salaries of different 
professions. These could be pbtained by looking in the newspaper, 
making calls to companies, or asking somebody in the profession. The 
r esult^of such a survey should be graphed on a bar graph (occupation vs. 
maxiipum salary or average salary or maximum starting salary) so 
the student could readily see the wide range of salaries. ^ 



) 
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Type of Activity: Out-of-class jin-class discussion) 

Name of Activity: Unusual Careers 

Courses: All 

Levels: All 

Concepts Needed: None 



"'(^oncepts Involved:' 'IJnusuarjbbs d^ ' ^ j - 

Objectives: The student should be better informed as to some of the more unusual 

careers in existence. ^ " i> 

X:;areer Application: All 

Time to Allow for Completion: One week 

Type of Student Involvement: Individual 

Materials: None ' , 

Costs Involved: None ^ ^ 

Needs Approval: No 

Teacher Activities: The teacher should give a short talk on the t6pic to start the student out. 



Outline of Project: The teacher should have the student do a study of unusual careers 
(the strangest job they can think of, e.g., a bowlers' photographer, a flag 
pole painter, a seal trainer, a fishing pole designer). The student should 
try to contact a person in the field they choose (if they can) and learn 
the specif requirements and how one gets into the field. 
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• Type of Activity: Out-of-class' (^n-class discussion) 

/ ' ^ 
Name of Activity: The Brown Banana (jobs that will not exist) 

Courses: All / ' ^ 

■ / 

Levels: All ^ / 

i 

_ ^Concepts Needed: None - 1 ' . 



Concepts Involved: rNone. 1;^ 



Objectives: The students should have abetter idea of what jobs not to plan for or jobs 

that wiif not exist 10 to 20 from now. 



Career Application: All * . ^ 

Time to Allow for Completion: One week ' , . 

Type of Student Involvement: Individual 

Materials: None 

Costs Involved: None 

; Needs Approval: No 

Teacher Activities: The teacher should hold a short class discussion of the topic 

, Outline of Project: Machines have done and will continue to do away with many jobs. The 
students project is to do a study of jobs that now exist but will not exist 
* ' 10 to 20 years from now* To start this off, the teacher can give some 

examples of jobs that have been destroyed or shortly will be (e.g., a 
fireman on a train, assembly lines, blacksmith). Each student should pick 
such a job or career and write a short paper including the qualifications 
for the job, amount of money made in the job and the reason why it will 
^ not exist in the future. If the teacher wishes, she can have each student 
list a number of these jot)s. ^ 
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Type pf Activity: Out-of-class {InH51ass*;iisciission) 

Name of Activity: J^obs of the Futu/e 

Courses: All. 

Levfls: * All 

Concepts 'Ng'ed^: None 



» J- * 

/// 



~ "Concepts ''Iiivoivedr i^one' 



Objectives: 



The student should realize 
do not exisjt now. 



there will be jobs available to him that ^ 



Career Application: All 
Time, to allow for comjpletion/ One week 
Tjrpe of Student Involvement:/ Individual 
Materials: None 
Costs Involved: None 
Needs Approval: No 



Teacher Activities: The tmclier should hold a!sh(^ discussion of the topic. . i 



Outline of Pi eject. The 
any 



udents should ,likd this assignment because they don't have to do 
search ^and mey /can let their imaginations ''ru|l/wiid/' Each 
studedt shbuld write /a short jpaper on a career or. job that exist 10 
or '2a years from now but/does not exist now. The teacher, can give an 
example of a class zO yeaxs ago who was given the san^e ^assignment. 
SomJ jobs that exist; now /that didn't exist 20 years ago ate: computer 
progifammer, astronaut, color TV repairman. * h;/ 
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Type of Activity: In-class (teacher directed) 

Name of Activity:- Compxiter Usagp 

Courses: All 

Levels: ' " n, HI - / . — 

CoDCgpts Needed : Ai ' itl i me l ic, Algebra (dependin g^oirtfae^radetmdievglf 



Concepts Involved: Computer programming 

Objectives: Given a problem, the student should be able to write and run a program 

needed to solve the problem 

Career Application: Computer programmer 

Time to Allow for Completion: One to three w^eks 

J 

Type of Student Involvement: Individual 

Materials: Computer terminal ^ 

Costs Involved: None . \^ 

Needs Approval: No 

Teacher Activities: A teacher must know how to program a computer. 

Outline of Project: The project is to teach the student how to program the computer. There 

* are slides and television programs on this topic. The amount of time 
' spent is up to the teacher. It is, however; recommended that the teacher 

- spend at least a weel^ on this. This project has two advantages: (1.) It 
will introduce the computer to the child, and (2.) The teacher will be 
able to use the computer to aid in the instruction of other concepts. 

A meaningful experience can be gained by all grade, levels depending on 

• the teacher^s e:q)erience with the computer. 
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SOUTH-WESTERN CITY SCHOOLS 



You the Consumer and Big Business 
T he fgf^hir^ thiR^ tmi t^^<;— thaiL-^c^paiimRrj^ education is iioLisjolatediTut 




integrated m Uie m'dUj aiiU careers yiujiJraias. 
evaluation techniques.^. ^ 



ycluded alg o: 



cl e arly d i 



Guideline Direcj^ns Implemen^tion 

'You, :the Con^meiz^d ^ Busjl(ess Unit'/ 

^ . / . / • ^ 

L This unit is designed to be utilized fully or partially at the teacher's^cretion. 

> 2. The intention of the authors 'is ^oi; each phase to choose only those objectives that they 
wishto^eet, ^-vs" * * * 

3. .Which and how many o|)jectives will be taught and which suggested implementation 

activities will be used are at the discretion of the phase. 

t 

4. Evaluation will be made by pre-testing and post-testing only those objecti^ves chosen by 
' the phase. 

5. The list of suggested test items is included solely as a teacher resource^ not as a test 
for the students. \ 

6. The phase may reword the test questions to meet the needs of their students as long as 
. the new test questions keep with .the guidelines of the objective. (Note Math Teachers; 

It is up to you to decide the degree of difficulty that you wish to use aijd substitute 
the appropriate numbers.) 

7. Answers for all test items are incluVied after each test item. 

8. Analysis of the p^e-test and post-t^st can be done by simply taking the average of the 
student's scores jwithin the phase as opposed to an item by item analysis. (Send these 
pre- and ^post-test results along witk the ''Numbers" of the objective;3 that were used, 
i.e., ''We used objectives 1, 3, 5, 6, 7^ and the average score was 58% correct. '0 

9. Any deletions or additions that the teachers wish to make to the list of activities is 
certainly in the best interest of student learning in this unit. ^ 

10. This unit is meant to be broad and flexible— Implement it to mee\ the needs of your ph^e, 
Test Items: 

1. T The cost to a department store foi- a 10-speed bicycle was'^45.00, the retail prifce ; 
was $67.50. What was the amount of mark-up? $ 22.50 W^at was the per cent ^f 
markup? §0% ' 
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TCC U a department store clerk receives a bicycle at a cost.of $45.00 and sells it at 

./a retail price of Sfe7.50, how much did he markup the bicycle?: What was 

the per cent of m^k up ? 



2. T 



A I*? -ounce can of brand X peas costs 34 cents, A 30-ounce can of brand X peas 

costs 45 cents* What is the price per ounce of the 17-ounce can? ^SOrOunce 

can?_JiVhich cost is greater per ounce? 



qLlc Jf a -groaer-has a .17-ouace^caa-loL.peas„on liis .slieR for^34^cents and^a 30-oimce 
-canr for 45 ^entSj what ^yO\^d be-ihe^GOSt^r^ounw-of the 17.-ounce. ca^ to his^-GUS- 



tomer ? 

better buy? 



30-ounce/can?. 



.Would the 30-ounce or^the 17-ounce can be a 



3. T The cost of a car $4000. A loan company charges 6-1/2% interest per yeal* for 
three years. What would the amount of interest be at 6rl/2% for three years? 
$780 / ( 

TCC If you borrow/money from a loan company consultant to buy your $4000 car, what 
would your ^ount of interest be at 6-1/2% interest per year for three years ? 



4. T If your bill pom a department store is $lGb, and the finance charge is $1.5p. 
what is the monthly rate of interest? 1-1/2% What would the yearly rate ber 

ml . , ^ ' 

J 

TCC If your biU^from a department store is $100, a;id the finance charge is $1.50, 
what monthly rat^ of interest did the credit department supervisor use tp compute 
your charge ?J What would the yearly rate iDe ? 



5. T 



One share of 
$900? 200 



stock in a company costs $4.50, how many sharesT could you buy for 



snares 



TCC If a person \e 
buy in a 



s his stock broker spend $900, how many shares of stock could he 
compahy which sells its stock for $4.50 per share? 
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6. T. Fill in the following chart for this average family's budget by computing what 
percent each area would be of the total budget. 



Total Budget: 
$10,000 



Percentages 



Food: 
$1500 



Clothing: 
$1000 



Shelter: Transportation Taxes: 
$2000 ; $1500 $1200 

=— - — Hb5^ - 



TCC If you were a t^ consultant asked to help figure your family's budget, how would you 
fill in this'chaitt with the percentages spent on each item? 

7. T. The profit^ of a company in the p^;st five years were: 19e7-$200, 000 1968-$275,000 
1969-$30P„000 1970-$290,000 1971-$350, 000 



Make 1 scale and place the preceding data on a line graph and a bar graph. 



$350,000 
300,000 
250,000 
200,000 
150,000 
100,000 
50,000 

v)o 



1968 




1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 



1969 
1970 
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50* 100* . 150*- 200* 250* 300* 350* 400* 

(*in thousands) 



TCC If you were a statistician, how would you place the following data of your company's 
prbfits on a line and a bar graph? 1967-$200, 000 1968-$275, 000 19694300,000 
/1970-$290,000 1971-$350,000 " 

8. TCC Name a career in which the duties include calculating interest on credit purchases. 
(Answer: Bookkeeper, Clerical Pers'onneL) \ f , 

T Given the following information, calculate the amount of interest charged on eaqh 
, credit purchase. , , - 



Amount of Credit Purchase % Interest Rate 



Amount of Interest 



a. 


$ 5.67 


1.5% 


b. 


186.27 


.5% 


c. 


88. 45 


2. 3% 


d. 


27. 89 


12 % 


e. 


1,352,00 


5. 5% 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 



Answers: 

$ .09 
.93 
2.04 
3.35 
74.36 
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9. T Given the following Jnformation, how much more will each house cost than the price 
quoted J>y the real -estate broker? 



, ' ' ' Length of 

Amt. of % Yearly Time of 

Price Quoted Downpayment Interest on 'Mortgage Moirtgagfe 



ffouse^ $237?aa.0'0 $T.I75,00 7,75^ ' ^O^ygSrr 

House-B - ^fr.^eOreO -27023700 : " - '^_5r75% _ • _ 30 years 

-^usH-e t^OtOOOtOO-^ - 3,0 eOr0 0^ Tr TS^T' — 20 y eai ' S - 

House D 35,000.00 4,250.00 7.75% 25 years 

House E ,59,500.00 11,900.00 7.75% / 25 years 



Differences in price and what you pay: House A 

House B 
House C 
House D 
House E 



Answers: House A $51 , 905. 64 (Formula: Difference - iJnpaid balance X yearly 

House B $32 , 349. 60 interest rate X number of years of loan 

House C $41 , 840. 00 (mortgage). 
House D $59 , 578.25 
' House E' $82 , 225. 00 

♦ 

TCC Name two careers involved in financing or selling a home. (Answer; Real estate 

. broker, bank or savings 
* and loan executive.) 

. 10. T Given the following information, calculate the unit price of each item to the nearest 



product cent. 








Unit Price 




Price 


Amount in Container 


per Unit of Measure 


Hunts Tomato Paste 


.29^ 


12 ounces 


a. 


Ppr Onnpp 


Heinz Tomato Paste 


.33^ 


-12. 5 ounces 


b. 


. Per Ounce 


Food Club Tomato Paste 


.30^ 


13 ounces 


c. 


Per Ounce 


Peppe ridge Farm White Bread 


.69^ 


2 lbs. 


d. 


Per Ounce 


American Heritage White Bread 


.41^ 


. 1 lb. 4 oz. 




Per Ounce 



Ans: a. $ .04 • . 

b. $ .03> 

c. $ .02 

d. $ , 02 

e. $ . 02 , 

TCC Name one career in which responsibilities include influencing whether to unit price 
grocery items. (Answer: Admmistrator on consumer protection agency^ grocery 
store manager or owner. ) 
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11, T Given the following monthly budget for a family of four, construct^a circle graph 
to represent this information, ♦ 



Expenses 
Food 

House Payment 
•Hoyse Maintenance 



Clothing 

Hecreation 
Gif ts ^ 

Auto Expenses 
Insurance 
Medical 
Taxes 



Fraction of total money available 

3/20 

^ 1/5 ^ 

~. L/2 0 ~- , 



1/10 ' 
1/20 
1/40 
1/10 
1/10 
1/20 
53/360 



House Pay, 72' 



Food 64* 
\ 



Hse. Main, 18 



Clothing 36' 




Taxes 53* 



Medical 18* 



Recreation 18* 

Gifts 9* J 



Insurance 36* 



Auto 36* 



TCC Name one career in which responsibility it is to aid families in budgeting their 
finances, (Answers: Accountant^ Finance Counselor) » . \ 
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12Vt Given the following information, find what percent the overhead is of the total 
company budget. ' 



/ 



Company 
A 

^B- 



Overhead 
$ 500 

850__ 

-414— 



E 



22,720 



^ Total Budget 
$ 750 
1,700 



%Overhead 



2.100 



5,800 
2 8, WO" 



A 
B 



Answers 

66.6% 
50 % 



C 
D 



E 



34 
76 % 



TCC Name two careers involved in aiding companies in their budgeting and financial 
matters. (Answers: Controller -Accountant, Corporate Lawyer (or tax lawyer). 

13. T Given the following graph,^nswer the questions below: 



45 
40 
35 
30 
25 
20 
15 
10 

5 

0 

^ 1900 il910 1920 1930 1940 1950, 
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1970 1980 



year 



Company A 

Company B ^— 

Company C v.w.va-.vava%sva%v 



1. Which company had the greatest increase in profit during a 10-year period? 

ft f 

2. In 1930, the best company to be a stockholder in was . 



3. 1970 and 1910 show two companies having the same amount of prohts. They are 
\ ^and 

4, The profits of Company A in 1950 were : ^ 

; . 5. The profits of Company C in 1930 were . 

Answers: 1. B - - ^ 

' 2. B 

3. A and C 

4. 20 Million Dollars 

5. 2-1/2 Million Dollars 

TCC Name one career whose responsibilities include maximizing a compajiy^s profits. 
(Answers: Conipany controller, Tax Lawyer) 
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14. T Given the following information, calculate the percent increase from large quantity 
to small quantity buying of each item. 



Item 

Beans 
Potatoes 
Beef 
Pork 

Laundrvl3eter gehC 



Large Quantity 
$ . 18 lb. 
. . 05 lb. 
. 48 lb. 
. 35 lb. ^ 



Small Quantity 
$ . 54 lb. 
.25 }b. 
1.44 lb. 
-1. 05 lb. 
. 8 



% Increase in Price 



. a.. 
-b._ 

d." 



"Answers: — ar 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 



r2O0%- 
400% 
200% 
200% 
700% 



Formula: Small quantity - Large quantity 

Price Price 

Larg;e Quantity Price 



TCC Name one career whose tasks are to control large quantity and small quantity 
pricing. (Answer: Accountant on Price and Wage Control Board) 

15. T Which of, the following people would play a part in the manufacturing of sleepers for 
children? Underline your choices* 



Physician 
Garment Worker 
Plastic Surgeon 
Fire Prevention Expert 
Home Economist < 
Clothing Designer 



Answers: Garment Worker 

Fire Prevention Expert 
Clothing Designer 



16. T What is "planned obsolescence'*? (Answer: That aspect of production which designs 
a product to last a specific amount of time. In the case of a warranty or guarantee, 
the manufacturer will keep well within this time period. ) 

TCC Which of the following people would need to know directly about ''planned 
obsolescence"? v . 



Farmer 
Design Engineer 
- Forest Ranger 
Cost Analyst 
, Antique Dealer 



Answers: Design Engineer 
Cost.Analyst 



it*. 
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17. T What does Underwriter's Laboratory do? 

(Answer: Approve products from an electrical safety standpoint.) 

TCC Of the following occupations, which ones would UL need to hire? ^ 

Home Economist ^ Answers: Statistician _ - . 
Statistician * Electrician 
Organist Chemist 



KlPrtrlnlflrT 



^ _• Policeman" 

Ch^mtst 



18. TCC If the following household items stopped working who would you call to fix it ? 

1. Gas Furnace 1. Furnace Repairman 

2. Electric Range 2. Kitchen Appliance Repairman 

3v Window Air Conditioner ,3. Company Repairman 

4. Washing Machine_ 4. Company Repairman 

5. Blender 5. & 6. Small Appliance Repairman 

\ 6, Coffee Maker . 

19. T Nestle's Quick ^ made from sugar, cocoa, lecithin, and salt. Which ingredient 

makes up the most of thijs product? . The least? 

/ (Answer: Most is Cocoa, least is lecithin.) 

TCC True or False: 1. A b^ker of bread must concern himself with the proportion of 

ingreaients in his recipe. 
2i A meat packer uses the whole hog in making lunch meat. 

(1. True 2. False) 

20. T Why is it important to have a clear^ )^rded caution label on/a hazardous product? 

t 

TCC If you swallowed a drain, cleaner that contained 'lye, would the ^ctor ma^e you 
vomit ? Why or why not ? 

(Answer: No, BecaCuse of its caustic effect.) 

21. T Is there any danger in taking patent (non -prescription) medicine? (Answer: Not if 

directions are followed.) ^ 

TCC If you were sick and taken to .an emergency room, why would the doctor, nurse, 
or squadman ask if you had taken aijy medicine recently? (Answer: Because there 
are piany medicines which could affect the diagnosis and/or treatih^nt of your 
problem.) - . . 

22. T ^Name a toy you would buy for a three-year old. Why would you buy it? 

(Answer: Tricycle. Because it will provide good healthful exercise.) 

TCC Why woulci a person trained in child-development be hired by a toy manufacturer? 

(Answer: To insure that the toys prodjuced abe safe, educational, and fun for 

children of various ages.) 

/ 



(Answer; To prevent accidents and detfermine anecdote.) y ^ 



23. T True or False: A researcher tester and a consumer tester, do the same thing for^ 

the same purposei_i_^ ^ 

O £95 
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'24. T Define two of the following terms: 

1. MSG , Answer: 1. Monosodium Glutamate 

2. MDR 2* Minimum Daily Requirements *4 

3. RDA 3. Recommended Daily Allowance \ 
4; USDA * 4. United States Department of Agriculture 

TCC Why would a nutritionist or dietitian have need of the above terms? 

(Answen.They are essential in discussing nutrition and diet.) 

25. TCC Why would a company hire a product designer to be concerned with the safety 

factor of jtheir product? 

TCC Why would a company who makes a product be concerned with the results of an 
independent safety tester ? 

(Answer: The safety tester will determine the product's safety objectively, and 
his results may influence sales.) 

26. T Briefly describe the difference between a "bull market" and a ''bear market," 

(Answer: A bull market is. where th6 demand for and price of stocks is going up, 
' and a bear market is just the opposite.) 

TCC .You are a stock broker and a client has asked you to give him a brief written de- 
scription of a "bull market' and a ^^bear market.'' Give your answer below, 
b , . 

27. T"^ Briefly define the term "price freeze.'''' 

(Answer: Prices cgimot be raised without governmental consent.) 
TCC How would an economist define the term "price freeze"?^ a 

28. T Name two organizations formed to help consumers. 

(Answer: Consumer Protection Agency and the Better Business Bureau.) 

TCC You want to work for one of the several organizations that, helps the consumer. 
List two organizations that you might apply to. for a job. ^ 

29. *T' What does your broker have to do when you ask hihi to purchase ^tock for you? 

TCC (Answer: 1. Contact the proper exchange and make the transaction. ^ 

2. Coilect the money from the buyer. 

3. ^ Pay the exchange the money owed. 

4. See to it that the company sends you the stock certificates.) 

30. T List three types of insurance and tellhowthe purchase of each might someday lielp 

you. . , . \ 

(Answer: Life, fire, automobile. How they help: the answer is obvious.) 

TCC LJsf thiree types of insurance that anjnsurance man might try to sell you and the 
coverage offered by each. 



31. T Writ^ a paragraph explaining how even though ancient man was able to take care 
of all his needs by himself we now have "job specialization." 

(Answer: As technology advanced andman's needs anl desires increased, it became 
advantageous to specialize. Note: answers may vary. Point out to students how 
<}ifficult it would be to make his own TV set.) 



TCC Even though man can do everything for himself if he had to, write a paragraph 
telling why people like butchers, line workers in factories, watch repairman, 
do just one thing. 

32. T List foiir types of shelter you could choose to live in. 

* (Ansjver: Apartment, Condominium, House, House-Trailer, flotel, and'^o forth.) 
TCC >List four types of shelter that a realtor may offer to you. 

33. T Check the statement that has the gimmick in it. 

(X) a. Buy now and there will be no payment until spring. 

( ) b. The price of this stove is $395.00. 

( ) c. General Electric has introduced this new stove. 

TCC Check the actor you think would present the best image for an electric shaver 
commerpial. . * .j; 

( ) a. i^' musician ' * ^ 

(X) b. A football player 

( ) .c, teacher ' , « 

34. T Put an F in front of the statement if false. Put a T in front of it if True. 

? iX) A small claims court would hear a $500 damage suit. 

TCC True or False - (F) A judge of the U.S. Supreme Court would hear a case in the 

small claims court. 

35. T Check the agency that you would use if you wanted to know the honesty of a dealer 

before making a purchase, 

^' ( ) Small Claims Court 
(X) Better Business Bureau ^ 
( ) Bureau of Consumer Complaints 

TCC What is Ralph Nader's^role in consumer protection? 

•** ' » * 

? (Suggested possible answer: Ralph Nader has brought pressure on the government 

v^i.; for better consumer protection. He also has volunteer groups in large cities to 
work for consumers and hear complaints.) 



/ 
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36. T Match the name with the famous product. 

1. (G) Hemy Ford ^ A. Plastics ^d Chemicals 

2. (C) Firestone ' B. Aluminum Products 

3. (B) Kaiser C. Tires 

4. (F) Levi Strauss * D. Oil Products 

5. (E) Carnegie . £• Steel Products 

6. (D) Rockefeller ' . F. Casual Clothing 

7. (A) Dupont G. Automobiles 
# 8. (H) Busch H. Beer 

\ ^ • ' • 

37. T Match the product with the corporation. 

i 

TCC (D) IBM A. Motor Cars 

(E) General Foods B. Electrical Appliances 

(A) General Motors C. Communications 

(B) Westinghouse D. Computers and Office Machinery 

(C) Bell Telephohe JI. Food Products 

38. T Define the following types of business. 

a. Private Ownership 

b. Partnership . * ' , 

c. Corporation ^ 

Answer: a. One person owns a business. 

b. Two people (or families) pool their money, own a business. 
> c. Money is provided by selling stocks to maiiy people. These stock- 

holders own the lousiness. 

TCC Would a personnel manager be employed in a small privately owned business? 

Answer: No. A privately owned business would not need a personnel manager. 

39. T List five businesses in your community and tell in what ownership category they 

fall. 

Answer: Answers woul(J vary. Each teacher should judge the validity of individual 
answers. 

40. T Name two public opinion polling companies that are well known. 

Answer: Gallup and Harris PolL 
TCC If you were a poll-takir, name two companies you might Work for. 

Answer: Gallup and Harris Poll - 
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41. T Name two articles under the department of the Feature Editor that appears each 

month in Ctjnsumer Reports . 

TCC Answer: Any two of these wouldi^e acceptable: 

a. Work in Progress c ^ 

b. Follow-up 

c. Letters 

d. The Docket 

e. Record Reviews 

f . Movies and Ratings 

42. T List the mass media. Answers: Newspapers, radio, television, magazines. 

TCjS- List four occupations dependent on the mass media. • 

Answer: Any four of these would be acceptable: Newspaper reporter, TV and 
Radio anpouncers, brpadcast technicians, disc jockey, video-camera operators, 
. ,newspaper editor. 

43. T Briefly describe-how a sociologist would make use of a questionnaire. 

TCC Suggested Answer: A sociologist might use a questionnaire for any of these 
reasons: 

1. Determine social trends based on locational data, i.e., income, home owner, 
occupatic/n, area of nation in which they live. 

2. To compare one society or environment with another over 'a period of time. 

' ' , 3. Give data to market researchers to determine consumer behavior on products 
and buying potentials. v 

44. T Which of the following people would most likely use the transfer technique of 

propaganda? ^ 

a. Disc-jockey Answer: b. Politician 

b. Politician 

c. Consumer 

45. T List one responsibility the consumer must fulfill before he receives full warranty 

protection from the product manufacturer and state why this must be done. 

Answer: Fill in warranty registration within the specified time. Reason: inventory 
purposes, keeping track of date purchased (frequently a questionnaire is included 
to determine consumer practices). 

TCC You are the manufacturer of the "hot comb" product. What do you require the 
consumer to do before he receives full warr'anty protection and why? 

Answer: See above. 
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46. T Match the 



B 



following broad categories of careers with thetr definitions: 



tusiness 

commerce and trade 

industry 

traffic 



A» Those engaga<i in th^ purchase ov sale 
of commodities or in related financial 
transactiojis. 

B. Those engaged in the operation of pub- 
lic carriers,, such as railroads, ships, 
bus lines. . ' 

C. Those en^ged in. the exchange and 
transportsttion of commodities. " 

D. Those engaged in producing commodi- 
ties, especijtlly by manufacturing or 
processing; on so large a scale that 
problems^ of labor.and capital are in- 
volved. ' 



TCC You are involved in big business: Briefly describe the areas of activity in which 
the commerce and trade, industry, and traffic personnel are involved. 



47, T 



Answer: See atnove. - : '/ 

List three ways In which a public relations worker has made his company appealing 
through a given aqvertisement. 



TCC You are a public relations worker for a company ^which produces dog food. State 
three ways you woi^d make your product appealing art an advertisement. 

Answer: L Show an Vppealing. dog with the product ^^''^ 
2s Catchy slogan or caption ^ 
3. Tell what your product has that other^i'-abn't 

\ ^ - 1 " : 

48. T State in one sentence how a newspaper caxt be two-faced, after reading the article 
published in the. jKiagazine "Changing Times/^ Jiyfy, 1972 issue. (Refer to arjticle 
immediately following this section.) 

Answer: A newspaper can be two-faced by exposing fraud in news stories, while 
carrying advertisements for the fraudulent company. ^ 

• — 

TCC You are the presidential consumer adviser in the article ''Newspapers can be 
two-faced. Why do you think newspapers can be two-faced? « 

Answer: It exposes fraud in the news stories, but also carries advertisements for 
the fraudulent company. 



49. T Name three ways the Federal Trade Commission polices the marketplace. 

Answer: 1. Companies have money-back guarantees 

2. Allows cooling-off periods 

3. Prevents companies from selling^ammable carpets. 
(Answers may vary) 

TCC You are employed by the Federal Trade Commission. Name three ways in which 
you police the marketplace. 



ins 



wer: See abov^^ 
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Filmstrips ^ * 



How to Write Series 

0-157 Digging for facts 
D-68 Building reports 
D-69 Finishing reports 



Adventures in Communicatin g 

D-84 What we communicate 
D-85 What is a sentence 
D-86 Sentence- variety 
D-87 Sentence do's and dou'ts 



Writin g and Revisin g 

D-96 Title and Opening sentence 

D-97 Bpdy of Composition 

.D-98 Body of closing sentence 

D-99 Revising and final editing 



Or ganizing Your Writing 

D-106 The 5 steps in writing a composition 
D-107 Outlining a written composition 
D-108 The main parts of a written composi- 
tion 

D-109 The introduction of a written composi- 
tion ^ 
D-110 The body of a written composition 
D-111 The conclusion of a written composi- 
tion 

D-112 The patterns of paragraphs 
D-113 Making transitions in a written compo- 
sition ^ ^ 



Construction Reports 

D-114 Digging for facts 

D-115 Selecting the theme 

D-116 Building reports 

D-117 Painting with words 

D-JL18 Finishing reports 

D-119 Using reports 



Filmstrips - The'^Uthful Consumer - a 
. sound filmstrip on current affairs - 
• available from the New .York Times 
Educational Division (with worksheet 
master and discussion manual). 

Related N. Y. Times Filmstrips - 
Pro peritv With End> Nov. 1969 
Protecting "the Consumer > March 1969 
Sq uandered Resources , March 1970 
The Generation Under 25 > Apfil 1968 
Profile of Americans T^oveipber 1971 
Your Tax Dollar , April 19tl' 
The Seventies: Decade for Decision , 

October ll970 
The Alienated American , December 
1969 

The History of Dissent , October 1968 
Films 

Brushing Up On Division 

Graphs: Understanding and Using Them 

Measurement in the Food Store 

Percent - How and Why 

Economic Education: Part of the Main 

The Investor and Market Place 

The Littlest Giant 

Merchant to the Millions 

Competition in Business 

Fred Meets a Bank 

(Business and Industry) 

Andrew Carneg ie, 19 min. , B&W 
The Basic Element^ of Production , 13 

rain. , B&W 
Breakin g the Trade Barrier , 54 min, , 

B&W 

Henry Ford , 26 min. , B&W 

It Takes Everybody to Build This Land , 

21 min. , color 
Wendy's First Christman Card , 11 min. , 

color 

(Ecoi;iomics) . , 

Inflation , 20 min. , B&W 

Money and Its Uses , 11 min. , color 

(Guidance - Vocational) 

Choosing Your Occupation , 11 min. , B&W 
Plannin g Your Career , 16 min. , B&W 
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^Possible Careers for Oral or Written Research 
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9. 
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VX . 


10 
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II. 


Coni"DiitGr ODPrator 


vIO . 


12/ 


Billing rlprk 


R4 


13. 


T^inmiop TTiJ^TiflP'Pi* 
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14. 
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RR 


15. 


Stock broker r 


67 


16. 


Stock GxchancTG worker 


68 


17 
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70 
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71 
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79 


21. 


Clerical Dersonnel 


73. 
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Control Board 
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36 


TnQnTJinf*p Ap*pnt53 
xxioux aiiv^c AA^wiiirO 


91 

V X . 


^7 


XriiiidLxv^ oui gcuii 
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^38. 


De5?ipm encriiiepr \ 


93. 


39. 


Cost analvst 


94. * 


40 


R'^QfpTYIR 5lT15llVQf 
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Markpt researchers 
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' 44. 


Air oonditionino'' and refrip'pra- 
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IliCdllXlUV/ 


100 
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Oil QTld (y$l C VtllTHPI* TYIP/^hjUTl/^C 
V/ii CtllU ^CtO UUllXCl iiiCCiutliiCO 


101 


4R 


DlUaii ^IcClFxC appixcUICc bcF"* * 


109 




yiceiuan » 


IHQ 


47 


KjaS appilAnCc rcpiiiriilcUI 


104 


48. 


Plumber 


105. 


49. 


Electrician 


106: 


50. 


Dishwasher serviceman 


107. 


51. 


Washer and dryer serviceman 


108. 


52. 


Butcher 


109. 



Baker 

Meat packer 

Portion control expert 

Nutritionist - 

/ Meat inspector , 
Dairy product producer 
Bulk mijk dealer 
Feeder lot operator 
Livestock producer 
Printer 

-Logo designer 
Physici^fii 
Nurse 

Emergency squadman 
Trial lawyer 
Judge 

Process server 

Clerk 

Bailiff 

Court reporter 

First-aid instructors 

Drag sales (wholesale and retail) 

pinig manufacturer's chemist 

Child development expert ^ 

Toy manufacturer 

Retail toy sales 

Child guidance experts 

Consumer tester 

Factory inspector 

Research tester 

Dietician 

Chemist 

Safety tester 

Projduct designer • ^ ' 

Stock market analyst 

Stock traders 

Economist 

Comparison pricer 

Shopper \ 

Secretary \^ 

Telephone operaitor 

Policeman 

Building inspector 

Treasurer 

Comptroller 

Builder 

Construction workers 
Actors 

Advertising agents 

Cameramen 

Artist 

Copywriters 
Layout men 
Media directors 
Data processors 
Corporate president ^ 
Chairman of the board ' 
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Possible'Careers for Oral or Written Research (Continued) 



' 110* Wfail clerk 

lllv Inventor 

112 • .Historian^ 

113, Writers ; , ^ ^ 

114, Public r.eiations wqrkers 

115, Personnel manager 

116, Distribution) manager 
-117. Warehousen^en 

118. Business analyst 

-11'9. Printer 

^120. Pressmen* 

121. .Pdllsters 

,122. Publishers 

123. Editors 

124. Copiputer designers 

125. Sociologists 

126. Research directors 

127. * Photoengr avers 

128. Truck drivers 



129. .Aimouncers • 

JL30. Reporters 

13}rt Disc-Jockeys 

132. Politicians 

133. CompaigA tvorkers 

134. Shipping and receiving -clerks 

135. Inventory control personnel 

136. Aviation personnel 
137/ Railroad personnel ^ 

138. Highway personnel 

139. Ocean,* lake, and waterway personnel 
-^140. Photographers 

141. Sign {)ainters 

142. Draftsmen, illustrators • 

143. Electrotypers 

144. ^Stereotype rs 

145. Lithographic occupations ^ 

146. Linotype operator 

147. Federal Trade Commission persoimel 



Government Piijjlications ^ ' ' 

Write to: Consumer '^Product Informatics 
, Washington D.C. 20407 

List Catalogue numbers in pumprical order. 

(Note: There is a liniit of two copies of any single free publication. 
There is also a limit^of five different publications. ) 



CATALOGUE NQ. 

220Q-0067 
0100-1826 
7700t107 
7700-111 
7700-108 
7700^071 
7700-059 
7700-021 
7700-101 
7700-094. " 



TITLE . ^ 

Cost of Operating an Automobile * ^ ' 

Budgeting for the Family . ^ ' 

Johnny .Horizon Children's Kit (ecological awareness) 
Toys Banned by the Food and Drug Admini^tretion 
Clothing and Fabric Care Labeling 

Look for that Label (piandatoyy label requirements for fiber content) 
Don!t be Gypped (bait and switch advertising) 
How the Consumer Can Report to t^e Food and^Drug Administration 
Packaging Materials (solid waste problems) 
Federal Food Standards . . J? 



Teachers Resource Books 



Write to: Sears Roebuck & Co. 

. ' ^ Consumer Information Services. 

Dept. 703 - Public Relations ' 
303 E. Ohio Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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Math 

Home Constmction 

. . This is 'an example of math and industrial arts joining forces to relate 
to math to selected construction tradesman o ' - , 

' ; . - . . . I - 

1 Mathematics - Home Constwctidn 

. Constructing a Home 

I. Purpose ' • 

The construction of .a home involves many persons— the carpenters, plumbers, elec- 
tricians, painters^ landscapers, interior dfeooration, arid architects. In one way or 
another each of these occupations uses mathematics. 

II. Objectives * 

1. To show that the craftsman is a skilled tradesman, trained for his job. 

Y 2. To acquaint students with the amount of training needed for the various ^tareers 
involved in* building a home. ' • 

3. To show' the advancement opportunities for those who are the best in their fields. 

4. To .al^w stud^ts to worlc some problems, similar to those faced by persons in these 
career^, \ ; ' 

III. Activities' ' ' . ' 

1. Discuss the occupations involved in .constructing^ a house. 

a» The carpenter is no longer a man^with little more to do than to hammeV nails; he 
must serve an apprenticeship to learn his trade. Discuss the following areas with 
students. « ' > . , * 

(1) reading blueprints < c : 

(2) * measuring materials* 1- .i - j ^ * 
, (3) laying-out foundations . ' . . , ^ 

(4) making sure corners are "scjuarp" using a'3-4-5 tjriahgle diagonal. 

b* The brickmason constructor waUs, fireplaces, and chimneys, with bricks, and ce- 
ment blocks* Years of training are' required to learn tQ b^e uniform ia alPdetails ^ 
of work. He needs mathematics to rteterminer ^ ' , ' , 

\ . (1) numbers of bricks needed . . '. * , ' / [ / . 
(2) amounts df materials, such as*cement 
' ' (3) height of structures (using g^omet-fj) when doing rep^it work. ' \ \ . 

c. The Plumber installsi water, gas, and he^tin^ linjes in Qie home. Fbilowing his- 
, high school graduation,, he seryes a 'five-year appreriticeship which includes both 
on-the-job and classroom training:* He must giPte^to determine: ^ . \ ^ 

(1) amoiints of materi^s (pipes, heating, ducts, etc.) needed . * 

(2) 'where to place heating ducts, and pip6s':according .to blueprint specificatijDns 

♦ " ♦ ■> 
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<t The painter does ^ch of the finish work on a home .after it ha^ been completed. 



o 



He must be able to determine: 

(1) -heights^ of ladders needed for each job , . 
•* (2) square feet of area to be painted 

(3) cost of the paint needed to cover the home * ^ 

e. The electrician installs the electrical wiring in home and often connects l^hting 
^ fixtures. His training is much like that, of the plumber. He must be able to de- 
termine: • * ' 

"(1) where outlets are to be placed according to the blueprints * ^ 

> (2) amoimts of wire needed , - 

f . The landscape architect places the finishing tcmcbes on the outside of , the hotoe. 
. He must have training in both landscaping and architecture to be able to deteraiine: 

(1) areas needed for. grass'seeding ^ ^ , , 

(2) size of plants and trees in relation to the^ome ^ . 
, . (3) cubic feet of stone * * . / 

(4) scale of blueprints ' ' - ' \ • ' , 

g. The interior decorator puts the finishing touches on the inside, of Ihe home.. He 
or she must be able to determine: • ' 



(1) wall areas for wallpaper and other speciai;wall tri^ajtments " " 

(2) amptlnts of material needed for draperie? • • 

(3) ambimts of material for^ carpeting. • \ - 

(4) blueprint specifications ^ ' * '• * 

2. Allow each student to work problems similar to those that might be found in the above 
occupations. Answers to problems follow: . > * * 



£stiinaiing Measurements 



4 squares to cover the mirror 
the boasd Is- 4 segments long 
•12 



Name. 
'l/ate_ 



<1) wire 

(2) block 

(3) square 

(1) inch 

(2) inch ■ 

(3) mil€>. 

(4) inch 



(4) block. 

(5) square 
C6) wire 



^(5) 

(7) 
(8) 



foot or yard 
mile 

inch ov foot 
inch or foot 



The CaAenter 



225 sq. ft. . 
96 sq. ft* ♦ 
280 sq. ft. 

•22 feet long ,'12 feet wide 
5 feet, 10 feet 
16 feet, 14 feet, 21 feet, 28 
should b^ 1-7/8" by 1-5/8" 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d., 
e» 
f. 

g- 
h. 

i. 6-1/4 inches 
V3/8 Inches 
fc. 5-1/2" x: 4-3/4" 
1.* (1) 20 and 10 in. 

(2) 18 and 12 in. 
' (3> is ani,l2 in.* ^ , . 
'*"(4) 22-l>2 and 7-1/2 inv 



feet 



(7) square 

.(S) block ' 

(9) square ^ 

(9) sq'u^re in. or sq.* ft. 

(10) inc|i 

(11) inrh fSx foot 
(12.) inch - 



m. (1) exactly 
(2) under 
:(3) over 

(4) Tover 

(5) over 

(6) under 

(7) exactly 

(8) under 

(9) over 

(10) c^act>x. 

(11) „ exactly 

(12) over 

n* 38-1/2 feet 
o.* $9.75 
p. Yes, " ' 



» The Cement Mason and the Bricklayer 

.a. (1) ^32 fe^t ' * 

' .(2) 6 yds. (18 ftO . . 
^ (3) i28 -in. (19 ft.) 
^ b'. $504.00 , ' 

c. 4 tu« yds*. 

The Painter , 

k. $40.80 " . ' ^ : - 
' b. ^m.'SO. 

c, $63.75 ' 

d. $43.54 ♦ , * • 



d\ 170.7 cu-^-yds- 



e. 8,663 sq.^ ft; 

f. (1) 3*68 sq. ft. 
' (2) $165:60 



e, $72.20 

f. \D 1054 sq. ft.,» 
(2) 8.j gallons 

; (3)i53;52\ , 



It ,is Sometimes necessary to estimate the length or area of an.pbject. Afany items can be 
, used to do this, A piece of, wire, a cardbogM* square, and a block caix be ii«d in finc^ 
length, area, and volimie respectively. Segments and squares are used almost exclusivfely 
to find length arid area; however, ^cuberB are not exclusive unit^ for^volume. Cups, ouncep, 
of pints could als*o be us.ed. . , ' * 



Wife:Segment 





Block- 



'n '.X^h^se iternis can be used to jii^sure other objects*) 



1, ^An interior decorator waited -tQ- measure a bedroom ipirrqr for a customj&r^ She didn't .. 
. have ^'ruler,^so she used a cardboard squ?ire. What.<5puW-^e> teU atoxit tlje^si^ 

. mirror? - ^" * , >' , * * - . - — ^ , v 

2. A carpenter wanted to measure the length of a piepe df wqyod. He dicfa't hav^*bis measure- 
ing tape with him, so he used a. piece o^ wire. ^JKha^ could he say aboA the lengtKTof tne - 

, lK)ard? -.^ , - 

. 3. A^studgnt purchased a new aquarium. He used a block to tell his bfcother how jiiuch space 
was in the 'aquarium. How many blocks do you think it would take to fill the aquarium?. 

4t Which object (a wire,, a car dbQa?d. square, or a block) would be best to use if you wanted , 
Xo tell: , * * , • ' ^) - 

a. How tail the lamp' is? ^ ' ' . * ^ ' 

b. How much sand a box holds ? ' . - - * ' . - 

^ ' • f ' . ' *• s . 

c. How much paper we need to cov.er the bulletin board? , \ ^ ^ , \ 

d. How much space is inside a boxcar?- , ' 

el* How large the garden is:? - \ * ' ♦ " ' * * > , > * 

, **'•'» - ^ ^ 

- ,f. How far it*is frpm home-plajte to.-firstlDase? . - * 

g. How much; glass there is in the windaw ? . \ r . ^ ' ; 
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. . ;hi ^6w much' a drawer -Will h^^ * - 

%/ ; V •i/Sby .lkrge the cies^ ? • \ 

"5. W&lch uidl(incliij,|Qot,,y^rd, or mile)" would yoiLjchoose to measure each of the following; 

^ ; The^disfancefrpm Nei^^ 



/. ei: , Thife. ^dth x^t-yo^ T6oTd f < /K[ 
t -The cg^tali<je td^the 'jboon? ^ 
Your 'height^ j ' -v' f 

• Height of a door? ; . / - 

: i. Ar€la"jQt;a door J)anel? • / / . 
j. - Dist^ce >)f doof handl.e f rozri' floor ? 
fc>JVidth bfa. (^ . ^ 

> 1/ .Lengto^pf >a;ljas.e6a^ i>at 1 . 



Name. 
Date_^ 



L, A liv.ing/,r^pm i5 22'8/* .long and 14'0'' wide. How many feet of picture molding are 
^ ''tieed^ to go arSund the room just below the ceiling? / . ' ' ^ 

2. i'ind , the. total numb.er of square feet in the gables at both, ends of a hous^ that is 28 feet 
:'/>/ - 'jvide, mth a rid^.e 1 0 f eat ^ . '\ ^ - 

yj.. ' - '1 ;3. lining a ruler divided into sixteenths, find the length and width (oiitjside measurements) 

t:>/^ * '. -1 ^of the garage sito ^ . ' , ^- ' 

^ , 4, .A'*sjet ""of house/ plans is drawn to the scale of 1/4 in. to 1 ft., what actual lengths are 
. * . r^pre^jented by a line 1- J/4 inches long on theplans ? By a lei^h 2-1/2 inches long on 
:^ 'thie pla^?'V V / ' , \ ^ . 

. . j^5* When^the sfialeldif a spaje drawing is 1/8 in. = 1 f{., what actual length are repztesented 

: \ * by th^ following -ien^hs'^^^^^ ^ - " . 7' . . 

* ' «• ' 

* » , a.' 2' in. v c. 2-5/&in. ' . ' ^ - . 

•. ' ■ . . • • , ^- • . 

" ^ - - b: ,1-3/4 in. " ' d? 3-1/2 ina- .*.*,.■ ; ; . 

, ^ 6. A room is 15 feet by 13 feet. Make a scale drawing of the room in the'space provided 

* ^ * at the right. "Use the scaje 1/8 in. = 1 ft. \ - . % - 

" ■■- ■ .340 ^, ..-'-'-.'-'^■■'■:\ -: ■:. 
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?♦ At a scale of 1/4 iiu = 1 ft., how long should you draw a line to represent a wall 25 
feet long? ' . , , 

\. 

8. If the scale is 1/8 lh« = 1 ft,, how long a line should you draw to represent' a distance of 
^ 35 feet? ' . . • ' 

9. A garage is 22' X 19\ Give the dimensions of a scale drawing oithe garage if a scale of 
1/4 in. = 1 ft. is used? ' . 

10. A Board 20 inches long was cut into two pieces. Find the length of each piece given that: 

a. 1/2 of the longer piece is equal in length to the shorter piece." v ' 

b. 2/3 of the longer piece is equal in length to the shorter one. \ / 
^ c. 1/2 of the longer piece is 3/4 of the shorter piece. 

^r4/2 of jthe longer piece is 3/2 of the shorter one. 

11. Jack has a part-time job as a carpenter's helper. One of, his duties is to kteep the work 
area clear of all but the needed materials. He sorts pieces' of lumber according to 
length. Boards over 1 yard in length are placed in onel)ire;. boards exactly 1 yard 
in length are, placed in a second pile; and boards under 1 yard in length are place^i in 

' a third pile. ' ^ ' ^ > - 

• " ' >i * * < " 

Check the column t^t indicates in which pile Jack would place each piece.of luml?er* 

/ Len g th of Board Over j-Yd; ^ Exactly 1 Yd. ' * ' Under 1 Yd> ^ 

a; S.feet \. ■ ■ . 

b. 2:leet 6 incheis^ : - . ' . . 

c. 2 feet 14 inches ' * * " ^ 

d. * 5 feet ' - ~ ^ , . 
.e. 6 feet ' > 

* f. 24 inches ^ . ^ 

g . 36 inches ' > ^ ' - - 

-h. 3D inches " \ " ' ' - - 

i. 38 inches'- ■ : ' - ^ ' . 

j . 2 feet 12 inches' ^ ^ 

^ ic 1 foot 24 inches ^ " * ^ 

1. 40 inches j_ \ \ -t-j ' ' 

12. If Mr. Smith could buy the trim for 25 cents per foot, what would be the cost qf trim 

• for the living room]? (Trim is sold only by the foot.) * 

13. Mr. Garcia is building 1. garage that will have rafters 8 feet 8, inches. long. Can he<tut 
2 such- rafters fro'n^ lumbfer that is 20 feet long^? ! . - 

^ TKe Cement Masoil and ' ' Name ^ ^ 

• The^Bricklayer 



Date , ^> 



1. Mr. Washii^on makes concrete sidewalks. He starts with a fprm like a box but without 
a tip and a bottom. Then he fills the form with cement, removing it when the cement has 
hardened. > • • " ^ * 

a. How^ many feet, of lumber ^e needed to, build a form 4 fe,et wide and 12 feet lon^ 

b. How many; feet of lumber .are needed to build a form exactly 1 .yard by 2 j^rds ? 
<t. HcJw' many feet of lumber are needed, to bulfa a form that is 42 inches by 72 inches? 



2. At $4.50 a square yard, what will be the cost of laying a cement floor in a garage that is 
48 feet long and 21 feet widje'?' 

s ^' ' 

3. A driveway 4$ feet long and 9 feet wide is to be covered with a 3-inch layer of crushed 
stoHe. How many cubic yards of crushed stone will be needed? 

4. A cellar 32 feet long and 24 feet wide is to be excavated 6 feet depp. How many cubic 
^ yards of earth must/be removed, computed to the nearest tenth of cubic yard? 

Hint: To find the frea. of the walk, first find the area of the outer circle, which includes 
the walk and\the flower bed. From tl^t area, subtract the area of the circle rep- 
resenting the flower bed only. 

. Name - - - — _ 

The Painter 

Date 

1. Find the cost, at 85 cents a square yard, of painting the two gables of a house 3^ feet wide, 
the height of the ridge above the eaves being 12 feet. ^ . 

Hmt: A gable is the vertical triangujlar portion of the end of a btiilding, from the eaves to 
the ridge of the roof. 

* • 

2. At 55 cents per square yard, find th^ cost of painting the two sides of two ends of a barn 
30 feet wide, 40 feet, long, and 18 feet high to the eaves, the height of the ridge above the 
eaves- being 15 feet. 

3. It has been decided to paint the two sides and two ends of a barn that is 26 feet wide, 
36 feet long, and 20 feet high to the eaves, the height of the ridge above the eaves being 
13 feet. It is estimated that for the first coat one gallon of paint will cover 300 square 
feet -of surface and that for the second coat one gallon yill cover 450 square feet. 
Deducting 118 square feet for openings, find how much the paint for two coats will cost 
at*$4.26 per gallon. ^ 

4. At $4.75 a gallon, what will be the cost o| painting the four exterior walls of a warehouse 
42 feet long, 30 feet wide, and 16-1/2 feetiiigh if the first coat is estimated to require 
one gallon to 48 square yards and the second coat one gallon to 72 square yards 7* 

5. A room is 1,8 feet long, 15 feet wide, and 8 feet high. At 9? cents a square yard, what will 
be. the cost of painting the four walls and ceilii^, deducting 120 square feet for openings 
(doors and windows)? Count a fraction of a square yard as one square yard. 

/* 

6. A carpenter has been asked to paint a room in a house. The room is 14 feet long, 10 
feet wide, and 8 feet high. There are two doors in the room which measure 3 feet by 
6-1/2 feet; two windows that measure 2 feet by 3 feet; and one window tliat measures 3 

' feet by 5 feet. 

' a. How many square feet of wall surface will need to be painted? 

b. It has been estimated that the first coat of paint will cover 200 square feet per gallon; 
•the second coat will cover 350 square feet per gallon. How many gallons will be 
needed for the two coats of paint? (Figure to the nearest tenth of a gallon.) 

c. At $5.95 per gallon, how much will it cost to paint the room? (You must buy a full 
gallon of paint.) ^ 
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TOLEDO 

Math ; 

Small Business Manager 

This unit could be correlated with any seventh-grade ma^ text. It could be 
extended or taught as a mini-xinit lasting two or three days, 

» 



Mathematics 
Small "Bffsmess Manager 
(2-3 Days) 

1. Purpose 

Most businesses, small and large, usesom^ method of determining whether an employee 
has reported to work .each day and the number of hours he has spent working. The most 
common way of obtaining this information is to have the employee punch a time clock 
each morning as he 'enters the building and repeat the process each eveni^g as he leaves. 
The worker's weekly salary is determined on the basis of the number of hours recbrded 
on these "time" cards. In a small business, it is usually the manager who iis responsible 
for checking these time cards and figuring the salary of his employees. 

. . / 

11. Objectives ' f . » 

L To acquaint students with one of the duties of a small business manager that involves 
the use of mathematics. 

2. To allow students .the opportuility to work some problems that are examples of the 
type of mathematics that might be used in figuring employees' salaries. . 

III. Activities 

1. Discuss withstudentstheimporlanceof accuracy in figuring the salaries qf employees. 

2. Allow students to work problems related to figuring hours worked and employee 
salaries. 

Answers to problems: 
Computing Employees* Gross Pay 

1. M-8.0 T - 8.2 W - 8.i T - 8.3 F -) 8.3 \ 
* '40.$ hours / / 

$210,635 or $210.64 j 

2. H - S.O T - 7.9 W - 8.3 T - 8.5' F- - 8.4^ 
41.4 hours 

$143.85 



34.0 



\ 
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M - 8.1 



8.3 



W - 8.3 



8.2 



8.6 



S - 8.3 



S - 8.3 



4. 



41.5 hours during tl\is week 

16.6 hours on the weekend 
$4.50 overtime 'rate 
$199.20 total wages 





i - 0. 1 W 


- 8.0 ^ T 


- 7.7 F - 


8.3 






40.0 hours 














$190.00 
















Keg . nours 


Earnings 










1 
± 


A a 

'♦U 


p DU.UU 










9 


0 / 


^0. oi 










0 


17 ' 


61. 79 










H 




51.83 












. -) 


. 62.41 






3 




f. 
u 














7 


1*:^ ft 












. 8 


34.2 


97.13 










Employee 


Reg. Hours 


Amount 


Over Hrs. 


Over Rate 


Amount 




1 


40 


$56.00 


8 


$ 2.10 


$16.80 


$72.80 


2 


40 


74.40 


3 


2.7? 


8.37 


82.77 


3 


40 


65.60 


8 


2.46^ 


19.68 


85.28 


' , 4 


40 


53.60 


3 


2.01 


6.03 


59.63 


5 


36.3 


84.22 


0 


3.48 


0.00 


8^.22 


6 


40 


78.40 


9.2 


2.94 


27.05 


105.45 


7 


40 


101.60 


6 


3.81 


22.86 


124.46 


8 


4a 


112.80 


6 


* 4.23 


25.-38 


138.18 






626.62 






126.17 


752.79 



Computing Social Security Deductions for Employees 



1. ' Number 



Tax 



Number 



Tax 





1 


$ 1.04 




7' 


$ 


2". 


20 




2 


* $ Is 07 






$ 


2. 


35 




3 


$ 1.28 




9 


$ 


2. 


84 




4 


$ 1.36 




10 


$• 


3. 


05 




5 


' $ 1.95 




. 11 


$ 


3. 


30 




6 


* ' $ 2.11 




12 


$ 


5. 


31 


2. 1 




43d week 


7 - 


21st week 








2 




51st week 


8 - 


47th Weiek* 








3 




36th week 


9 - 


42d i/eek 








4 




29th week 


10 - 


36th week 








5. 




26th week 


11 - 


28th week 








6 




25th week 


12 - 


21st week 









Computing Employees' Gross Wages - Straight Piecework Wage sjrstem 



Employee 
1 
2 
3 
4 

5 * 
6 
7 
8 



Total Articles 
98 
108 

98 , 
111 
115 
106 
126 
. 94 



Gross .Salary 
$ 65.66 
78.30 
63.70 
74 .-93 
89.13 
$ 82.63; 
$ 98.9l:» 
$ 71.44, 
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Computing Employees'' Gross Pay * Name 

^ Date_ 



You are the manager of a small business and one of your duties is to compute the amount 
of money each of your employees has earned based on the number of hours he has worked 
each week. Each, employee punches a time cl6ck when he reports to work and when he 
leaves for the day. 

On.the time cards, times are recorded as decimals. For example, if an employee arrived 
at work at 6:30 A.M., his fim? card would read 6.5 as his arrival time. If he- left at 
3:00 P.M., his time card would read 15.0. The time clock is baseg on a 24-hour day, 
therefore 1:00 P.M. woiild be 13.0 on the employee's card. ^ 

Exam ple: Raymond Baker worked the following hours during one week. His hourly "rate 
w^ $1,68. What was his gross pay for the week? ( Note: Gross pay means Ms pay before 
deductions for social security-and income taxes, are made.) 



In 
Out 



Mon. 
7.0 
15.0 



Tiies. 
7.0 
15.0 



Wed. 
7.5 
14.5 



Thurs. 
7.5 
15.0 



Fri. 
7.0 
15.0 



Solution; For each day, figure the number of hours that Raymond worked by subtracting 
the time he signed in from the time he s'ignfed out; then' add these hours for the total 
time for the week. • 

Mon. 15^0-7.0 = 6.0 / . . ^ 

Tues. 15.0 - 7.0 8.0 
Wed. 14.5 - 7.5 = 7.0 

Thurs. 15.D -,7.5 = 7.5 - . " 

Fri. 15.0 - 7.0 =_8J. ' • 

38.5 TOTAL - . . 

His salary would be computed by multiplying his total hours by his hourly wa^e: 

38.5 X $1.68 = $64.6^ ^ ' ' ^ ^ - . ■ 

.Note: In accordance With Federal law, employees must be paid "time and a half " fot 
ilTliours that they work beyond 40 hours each week. O^her firms that are not covered 
by this law usually ^bide by this regulation. The phrase, "time and a half" means that 
the hourly overtime salary will be 1-1/2 times the regular hourly-salary. Thus, if the 
regular salary is $1.28, the overtime rate will be 1-1/2.X $1.28 = $1.J92. This wquld be 
paid for each hour over 40 that an employee works. . , "* • • . 



1. The following is a time chart for John Smith 





Mon. 


■Tues. 


Wed. 


Thurs. 


Fri. 


Time In 


7'. 5 


7.4 ° 


7.6 ' 


' 7.3 




Time Out 


15.5 


15.6 


15,7 ■ 




15.8 ., 


Daily 
Total 






4 







How many hours did Mr. Smith work dating the wejBk? .J^ — ! — 1 

If his hourly wage is $5.15, what are his gross earnings for the weefc?. 



2. The following is the time chart for Henry Jones. 





Mon. 


Tues. 


Wed. 


. Thurs. 


Fri. 


Time In 


8.0 


• 7-9 


. 8.1 • 


.7.8 


7.7 


Time Out 


16.0 


15.8 


16.4' . 


16.3 


16.1 


Daily 
Total 













How many hours did Mr. Jones work during the week? 



If his hourly wage is $3.50, T^t ^re his gross earnings for the week?'. 



3. The following is the time chart for Sally Smith, Sally's company is not covered by the law 
regarding overtime; however, she is paid 1-1/2 for time that she works. on the weekends 



only. 


















Mon. 


"hies. 


Wed. 


Thurs. 


Fri. 


Sat. 


Sun. 


Time In 


6.0 


- 5.9' 


5.8 


6.1 


5.8 . 


5.9 • 


5.8 


.Time Out 
D^ily 
Tdtal Hrs. 


14.1 


14.2 


• 14.1 


14.3 


14.4 


14.2 


14.1 



How many hours did Sally work during the week?_ 
How many hours did Sally work on the weekend ?_ 



If her hourly rate is $3.00, what is her rate on the weekend ?_ 



What is her total salary for the entire week (include weekend) 



4. If an employee punches out when he goes to lunch and then punches in when he, returns, the 
manager must figure two times for each day and then add them^ together for the total time. 

The following is a time sheet for George Banister. * ; * ' . ' . 



Day . 


In 


. Out 


In 


Out 


Total' Hours 


Mon. 


7.9 


12.0 


13.2 


17.0 




Tties^ 


7.8 


11.^ 


13.1 


17- 1. 




Wed. 


8.0 


12.1 


13.3 ■• 


17.2 . 




Thurs. 


8^1. 


11.8' 


12.9 


16.9 




Friv 


7,9 


12.0 


13.1 


, 17.3 





How many hours did George work during the entire week?_ 



If his 'hourly wage is $4.75, ho'wmuch was his groiss pay for .the weelc?_ 
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5. Complete the following payroll register. The, number of hours worked by each employee 
for each day has already been figured from his time sheet. None of the employees worked 
' ' overtime during this week* . ' • ^ 



E^nployee 


• M 




W 


T 




Regular 
Hours ; 


Re^lar ' 
Rate 


Total 
Earnings 


1 


8 


V 

8 


8 


8 


'8 




$ 1.25 




2 


, 8 


'7 


6 


8 


8 




1.53 




3 ; 


7 


7 •"■ 


8 


9 


6- 

• 




1.67 




4. 


7 • 


7 


7.5 

* 


7 . 


7 




J- 1.46 




5 




8 


8 . 


8 


• 8 




1.58 




6 


8 


0> 


6.2 


' 8 


, 8 . 




1.-96- - 




7 


8 . 


.6.5 


' 8 


7.3 


8 




2.16 




8- 


1 

8, 


6.5 


- 6.5 


8 . 


5.2 




2.84 




/ ' Total Gross Pay 





B.* Complete the following partial payroll register. The number of hours worked each day by 
each employee has l?een transferred from his time sheet. Consider all hours worked each 
week beyond 40 as' overtime and reniember that each employee i^ paid ''time and a half" 
for overtime.* • , . ' > * ^ 



. — 1 

. ' . . ^ ' Payroll Register 

Lam ^fel Mills 
Payroll for the Week Ending May 27, 19 


Name JM T W T F 


Reg. 
Hrs.. 


. Reg. 
Rate 


or 

Amount 


Over 
Hrs. 


Over 
Rate 


Amount 


Tdtal 


^ ^ ^ \ -r^ — 

1 8 8 8 8 8*8 




$1.40 












2 8 8 7* 8' , 8 ^4 " 




1.86 . 












3 8 8,, 8 8. ' § "8 




1.64 












4 ' 8' 7.5 8 8 8-' 3.5- 




.1.-34 












5^ 8 8 0 8 '8 4.3 




2.32 












6 ■ 8 . 8.7 9 ■ S "7.5 8 




1.96 












. ' 7 — ^, Z 

7.- 8 8 10 9 ,8' 3 




2.54 












8 . ; 10 .8. 8 8 8.4 




2.82 












' Total 

■ ja — 




Total 
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Computing Social Security Name, 
Deductions for Employees ^ 

Date_ 



Until 1960, an employer was required to withhold 2-1/4% of the earnings udder $4,200 
a year of eaph of his employees. This amount is added to an equal amount contributed by 
the employer, and the sum is thfeii forwarded to the Federal Government. to be used, 
eventually, for the benefit of these employees when they retire, 

niustrationr A man earns $62 each week* How much will be deducted from his salary for 
Social Security tax? 

n ' ' ' 

Solution; Social Security Tax = 2-1/4% X $62 

= .r225 X$62 
- = $1.40 (amOlmt taken out) 

Should an employee earn more than$4,200in'any one year, then, as soon as he haJs earned 
$4,200, his employer stops making deductions from his salary for the Social Security 
tax. Thus, if a man earns $200 a week, at the end of 21 weeks (4,200 ^ 200) he will have 
earned $4,200. For the first 21 weeks of the year, 2-1/4% deductions are taken from his 
salary. For the remainder of the year, nothing is taken from his salary for Social Security. 

Although onlv 2-1/4% is deducted for Social Security in 1960, the rate increased in other 
years. The following table shows the. increased rates that have been scheduled by the 
Federal "Goverifcient. - 

Year Employee Rate . * '. 

1955-1959 2 1/4% 

1960-1964 2 3/4% , • 

1965-1969 3 1/4% 

1970rl974 3 3/4% 

1975 and after 4 1/4% 

1. You are a payroll clerk for a small company and one of your jobs is to figure the social 
security tax deductions for employees. What is the amount of social security tax on each 
of the foUov/ing salaries in 1958? (Assume that the employee has not yet earned $4,200 

■ during this year.) ' ' . . " 

1. $4&.O0 5. $ 86.74 9. $126.34 ., / 

2: $47.50 6. $ 93.95 10. $135.57 

3. $56.74 , 7. $ 97.63 > 11. $146.75 . ' ' 

4. $60.29 8. $104.50 ' ' l2. $236.18^ 

2. During what week of 'the year will SociaLSecurity taxes pease to be deducted from each 
of the following salaries ? • 

.. 1. $100 ■ 5. _$168 . \ 9. $104.50 

'2. $ 84 ' • . r 6; $175 : \ 10. $123.48 ^ 

3. $120 7. $210 111. $156.74 

4. $150 8. $ 93 ■ ■ 112. $219.18 ,. '. 
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^ ' ' / > Name ^ ^ ' 

Computing Employees' Gross Wages . " - ^ 

Straight Piecework Wage System * Date _^ . 

The straightpieceworkwage system is usedinfrequently today as a method of paying wages 
to employees. At onetime it was believed thattiie. use of this method of payment' would act 
as za incentive to workers to produce more goods^ Now, however, both management and 
labor agree that, to a large extent, it has. failed to fulfill this^purpose.. 

In the straight piecework system, an employee's salary depends on the niunber of articles 
he* is able to complete each week * * , * ^ \ ' , 

niustratjlon: Jack Jones, a checker in a automobile factory, is able to check 162 car radios 
duriog a single week If he, receives 54 cents for each radio that*he checks, what is^his 
gross salary for the week? ^ » ' , • ^ 

Solution: Gross salary = number of units X salary per imit ^ . : . , 

= 162 X, 54 cents * ' , ^ 

= $87,48 ^* . < ,\ : 



1.' Find the gross salary for each of the following employees by completii^ this partial pay- 
roll register. \ ' 



' — ' ; — — ' — I 

, . ■ - Payroll, Register " ' 

Carlson Thread Company • ■ . »' 
. - ■ Payroll for the. WebTc Ending May 10„ 19 , . ' 


Employee. ■ ' 


No. of Articles ' 


Total ^ 
Articles 


Rat? \ 


, ,Gros& 
rSalar^ 


M 


T 


W 


T 


F ' 




17 


2i 


18 


20 


22 




. ■ mi '. :. ' 




2. 


24 


23 


OA » 


■ 22 


19 




72 \/ti . 




3 ' ^ 


18 


21 


22 


i» 


IS 








* 


" 19 


22 


24 i 


25 


21 




' 67 \/U ' 




-5 


26 


23 


20 


22 


24 








■ f 

6 


24 


21 


19 


22 


2a ■ 








7 


27 


24. 


23' ^ 


'28 


24 








8 


20 


18 


' 16 


19 


21 




'' .76^ ' - \ 





f ' ' 



A 
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Music 



This unit is innovative and introduces the student to the largesfjtechnology in 
the field of electronic music as well as the' new careers available that have an 
expanding future. 



Subject: Music / 
^ Topic: . Electronic Music/ 

Grade: 8 - v 
^ ' ^ Time: 4 Weeks 

Objective: ^ . . ' * ' 

Children should be able to identify the new electronic sound of the twentieth century. 

Student should be able to analyze the basic modern rhythms and the instruments involved. 

Student shoxild be able to experiment in making electronic sound on the tape recorder, 
synthesizer, electric guitar. 

Rationale: • ^ • ^ ^ . 

The electronic age has made the world of music attuned to "The New Technology/' 

Cliildrenuse the radio, stereo, TV, tape recorders and electronic recordings. Theyshould 
knojv something of how tl>ey work and experiment with sound. I^ijthe;sizer sounds should also 
be used on small kit, • . , 

Initial Experience: 

1. Students e^^eriment with stereo recording and monaural machine to see and hea^ con- 
trast with'One or more speakers. Try various turntable speeds. • 

2. Students experimept with tape recorder using various spieeds running forward and back- 
ward. , ' ^ , 

3. Use electronic kit to understand volume contr6l. ' \ - ^ . 

4. Electric guitar with speakers -demonstrate chords/ . ^ ' 

5.. Electric jpiano-demonstrate and compare with regular 4)iano. - . 
Developmental Experience: > • / / 

Build a small sound .reproduction kit w;th book, rubber bands,' paper tubing. This gives 
electronic sound. Use electronic kit to produce synthesizer-like sourici. Change pitch and 
volume. Listen to the recording Music From Mathematics, played on IBM 7090 Digital 
Computer. * ■ :^ * 

Sound Transducer < ' , 

Switched on Bach ' ' ' , 

Naked, Carmen • • ^ - 

Experiment with tap'es for sound. ' ' , ' ' 

Culminating Experience: , % ' ^ 

iv Trip to TV, station. Disc Jockey recordings. Listen to electronic pianodassegandelec- 
|tronic organs.''; ' ' " / ' , ' 

Make titpe of sounds' in room. . • . ' ^ \ 



\ 



I Make compuf^music from a graph. / • * ^ \ ' ' 

Enriching Experience: ' ' , * 

Make an electronic composition with electric guitar. Use various speeds, volume, syn- 
thesizer and tape recorder.. ^ , ** 
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• . ' .DAYTON ' •:; . /'^ . 

Behavioral Patterns for a Successful Vocation / ' ' * - 

. ^ • ^ • 

This unit includes measurable objectives and is an example of integrating 
consultants, field tEips, class room activities, and audiovisual maHrlals. The 
purpose is development of "the self-iinage. Pupil evaluation js built in the unit^ 
and resources are listed, , - . . c , * ' 



Subject: Science . ' . * * 

^Topic: ^ Behavioral Patterns for a Successful Vocation 
"Grade: 7 and 8 ' . , * 

Time: 6 Weeks ' ' . ' ./ 

_ - : 

Objective: > ^ ^ 

As a result of this activity, the^ pupil will: 

t. Be able 'to list how 'knowledge, skills, motivation and behavior patterns will enhance his 
future employability, productivity, earnings and work satisfaction, 

2. Be able to list the steps of problem solving and methods of carrying them out. 

3. Be able to^ set up a tentative course of action for a given future vocation. 

4. Develop a gootf seK-image, 

Rationale:' * c 

'students^ will develop a good self-image. They Will be looking for a vocation that will onake 
others and themselves happy as well as make a good living. Their talents will be expanded 
and put to good ul&e. , 

Initial Experience: * ' ^ ^ 

1. Help set up bulletin board ~ Pick the a^ of your eye. Bring in a picture of parents 
and tell about their vocations. Discus^ your future possibilities. 

2. Play the "Market Game/' 

3. Pick a scientist — read a book about his life —"fist his or her goals or problem ~ meth- 
ods \u^ to splve the problem. . , 

*4. Bring in news articles onpe each week. 

5. Complete a self -inventory test, aptitude and interest test. . 
bevelopmejntal Experience: ' ^ * . 

Watch movies, filmstrips, tapes related to 'these subjects. Fieldtripto a mental hospital 
Pick one or two vocations you find most interesting and Ust the tjfpe of personality tt^t 
would be good for tfiese vocations. Interview someone who is in the field and find out the 
-requirements. Consult various college, catalogiies to determine the "requirements; length 
of timte, and cost , for the course. Set up d financial plan on how the cost could be met, 
be specific. , , . ' . * . • ' / 
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iulmrnadng Experieri^ . . ^ 

Have a panel representing various occupations. Interview and discuss various requirements. 
Evaluation:' . ' ^ 

\ Written test. . ^ . . ^ 

Check news articles (work ads), 
: Teacher evaluates' attitude of pupils in class. 

Has a. tentative decision been made ? V 

^' ' ^ ' ^ ' 

Enriching pixperiences: 

A doctor as' a gue^t speaker on mental health. 
Field trip to the mental hospital. 

Demonstration of New York Stock Exchange — how it works how to become a stock 
holder, • - . 

' Related Vocations > ^ " . ' 

Doctor 
Nurse 

Psychiatrist - • * ^ , 

Psychology Teacher 
Health Teacher • 

Resources: - ^ 

Films * ^ - 

Story of Dr.tarver 

Life of Charles Steinmetz 

Louis Pasteur 

Eli Whitne y 

Andrew Carne gie 

Story of the Wri g ht .Brothers 

Gateway To The Mind 

Habit Patterns / 
Ways to Good Habits ^ - 

Charles F, Ketterin g 
Florence Nightin gale 

Filmstrips * ^ 

Gettin g To Know Me • " ' 

Adolescent ^^Know Thyself^ ^ 
Mental Development 
Emotional Development 
'* f\ Social Development 
How To Ad j ust 



1^'acTiing Tapes 



- An Introduction To You 
; p Your Personality and Your Health 
The Truth About Yourself 
What^s On Your Mind 
Let^s Face It . y 
Getting Alon g With 'Others 
How Do I Look 
Are You Worth It 
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Science • 



^ This uritt ^ftiohstrates a good balance amorife-eomrfive, affectiy^ ajidp^jrcho- 
. motor doftiains of learning. It contain^ an outstanding assortirtent of related nfeter- 
lals. * - • ^ • . * ' 



Career Orientation Program • Science Department * ' • * 

Our philosophy has been to develop* % flexibje program tq allow iadividu^ teachers, 
tifie freedom to' innovate as they incorporate this pilot program into our ^sting science , . 
curriculum. However,, it has been necessary to establish a suggested course of study* for 
Science 7 as a guideline for ordering^ materials. ^ * , . . 

The major -portion of our work has beSi) a* compilation of resource materials that will be 
available for th$ xise of both teachers and. students. • 

A suggested. Introductory Career E:q)loration Unit has been developed, but teachers are 
free to use their own imagination and ingenuity in incorporating this material into the frame- 
work of our existing coxirse of study. 

Seventh grade will b6, primarily concerned with careers in the life sciences, health, and 
medicine. Physical sciences will be included in the eighth-grade program^ Since present 
eighth and ninth graders will not have been exposed to this program previously, some of the 
seventh-gr^ade life science-health material may also be made available tp them this year. 

Periodically teacher evaluations of all career oriented activities will be made so that 
by the end of this year a revised* syllabus can be made based on an evaluation ^Lihis year's 
experience. . ' . 

Career Orie;itation Program - Science Department . ^ , 

Introduction-Career Exploration Unit . 
Title: Discussion of Interest and Aspirations; 

Objectives: ' * 

1. To lead students to consider occupational choices on a^more mature level. 

2. To stimulate participation by students in compiling a list of factors which are important 
in career choices - i.e., hours, work conditions, advancement opportunities.- 

Method: Discussion in class on this question: 

''If you could be anything you wanted right now - what would it be and why?*' 

Students rate factors in compiling a list of the factors in jpb selection. These'are to be 
used later in lessons entitled '^Interview" and ''Criteria for Job Selection," 



Students rate factors according to importance. 

E^mple: 1. Job You Like 

2. Salary | 

3. Educational Requirement * 



♦Remember, the object of rajiilg these is not to establish a factor we should consider 
#1 or #2, but . to encourage students to .think about what they should consider important 
in choosing a job or career. 
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Title; Oriteria ForVob Selection - . -.r ; : - . . 

•Objectives: / ' ' ; ' • — *, v - :/ • . 

'^l/'l*o bV sure students understand the scope an4 intent of each o! the job s]election f^cbjr/g. 
Students Mil have compiled a list of these factors in previous c^ass disciDssion* '* 

J.: ' - • ' . . 'V'- * 

The list below includes many of the, factors students will have mentioned in coAnecfcion 
with why they have tentatively selected an occupation. ?ach of these sljipuld^be es^lpred 
so th^t students can intelligently read, listen to speakers', and do interviews. ** , 

Where Employed ^ , • 

Training Qualifications ^ , ' . , - * * / 

Opportunities for Advanceinent ^ * , . / 

. Employment Outlbok ' " , ' , 

Personal Quajifi cations^ ^ . ' ;^ 

Geographic Locations , ' ' " • 

Permanence of Residence in. One Location n 

Job Securities , * t 

Job Press\ires ^ , * - 

Job Challenge and Interest ' ^ * ' ^ ^ ' 

Travel Required ' ) 

. Conclude by making up forms to be used in occupatibnal interviews br library i>esearch on 
careers. * , . - - 

Title: Interview , ' • * * ' 

Objective: - . • 

1. [To have students talk to an adxdtj about his occupation and gain ins^ht into aspects other ^ 
"than salary and prestige. 

Method: 

Do , an . interview based on factors brought out in the ''Jot> Criteria" session used pre- 
viously. " • • . ^ ^ , . J? ,^ 

Use the questionoaire format established by the class wl^ch might include the following 
.areas: , ... - 

Job Title' : ' \ ' '// 

Nature of Work - Day's Activities " ^ ' ' ^ ^ ' , 

Advantages - -Disadvantages , ^ ' , — ^ * / , 

How Enter^ed the Occupation \ - -^^^^ ' * - * 

Training Necessafy\ "^Z \* " ' * ^ , / 

Mobility and Employment Outlook . .y- 

/Salary : ^ , * ^ ' . 

. Working Conditions ' . ' • / 

Forum of presentation to be determined by individual teacher; , * " ' / 

Title: Magazine or Current Events Assignment . - ^ 

Objectives: ' / „ 

1. To widen students' knowledge of variety of occiipations involved in any large company or 
corporation.. ' . 



' 2/ To expose student to science-related Qcctqpatioris in industries seemingly unrelated to 
' 'scjitoae. ^ • ^ ' ' ' - ' - • • 

Method:. . ' \ \ , . . ' 

""^dehfg bring in magazine advertismepts or science news articles. What jobs ox pccu- 
pations.are incUcated? * ^ , • . ^ . ^ . 

What are the related occupations. that plight p]ay 21 part in this aS or news story? 

fil the science areas listed belo\y, what accupations niight have been ifivolved in some 
^ ' wiy with tie advertisepient,or aSpU^^ ■ - , ' * \ 

^ ^ . ' ^ •/ 

1 a. Earfe Science ' ^ " \' ' ' - , 

. b. Chemistry ' ^ , ; • - ' - * ' : * . " ' 

c. Physical. Science / - \ • . 

d. Medical • Health Fields ^ - 

e. Biology^- * . ^ - ' \^ 

For the jobs lasted in each area above^ you might take students fxirther and idenfify 

which require college training, which require one to three years training and which, 

require high s choor graduation, J ' ' 

* - / • 

Title:* Career Project 7 * ^ ^ 

« 

Objectives ^ * 

1. . To motivate {Students td do reading about the type of work they are inter estecj in» 
Met|ipd:*^Thref-43art assignment A . 

L Interview a gerson in an area you've foxmd interesting,. • , . / - 

2. Research one career in each of the following areas: 

Earth Science ^ ^ ^ - - * 

^Physical , Science 
Agricultujral Science 
• Health Science 

Find information such as: 

' ' I Salary and^^wprking conditions 

^ Wliere employed * ' ; ^ 

Trainipg-reqXiired ' ^ . 

Opportimities for Advancement 

Employment Outlopk * " \ 

Send for pamphlets and other free information. ^ 

3. Bulletin Board, centered around one or a variety of related careers to be done by one 
or a group of students, ' , 

Time: . ^ 

. Will vary depending on^ whether teacher assigns one or all three assignments, whether 
material will be presented orally or written, and how much credit will be given. 



Titl6: Overview of Paramedical Professional Careers 

' d'bjectives: 

t •# / 

1. To expose students to the wide range of occupations utilized in the health-medical fields. 

2. To inform students of the occupations available depending on length of training attained. 
Method: 

Film Horizons Unlimited (28 min.) 
Booklet The Hospital Peo ple (80 pages) 
Filmstrips with accompanying records 
Overview of 23 paramedical professions 

Seven jobs requiring one year of training after high school - ^ ' 

Six jobs requiring 2-3 years of training after high school 

Career in therapy - occupational, physical, speech, orthopedics 
Title: General Inventory Science "Test'' 
Objectives: 

1. To stimulate interest. 

2. To |)oint out to teacher and student where science interests and strengths might lie. 
Method: Oral or written test questions 

Examples: ^ ^ - 

1. Why is grass green? 

2. Are you an animal? " 

3. If you were in a room withC02 and NaCL what would you be able to do with each of them? 

4. Are there any acids that won't hurt you? 

5. What purpose does the blood serve? 

6. What is the boiling point of water? The freezing point? 

7. If a glass is completely filled* with ice and water, will it overflow when the ice melts? 

8. Why does the moon shine? ' » 

9. When a seed germinates, how does it know what direction is up? 
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Title: Occupation Crossword 
Obj)5Ctives: 

1. To stimulate interest in career-oriented activities. 
Method: - * 

Devise a crossword puzzle in which answers are related to a particular occupation. 
The crossword answers might focus on a particular aJii^ga such as the health field, botany, 
zoology, or utilize vocabulary words in a particular chapter of the Work-a-Text. 



/ 



Examples: 



DOWN 

1. Another name for physician. 

2. Fills the doctor's prescription. 



R 



D 



R 



eInItI I Is IT 



H 



M 



ACROSS 

1. Repairs incisors, molars. 

2. Preserves our natural resources. 

3. Would examine your lens, iris, retina, 
cornea. 



N 



E 



R 



N 



N 



Title: Job Interview (Role- Playing) * 
Objectives: - 

1. To give the student a more realistic idea about the factors involved in choosing a vocation 
and securing a position in that field. He will see the factors involved from both his and 
his employer's viewpoint, ^ 

Method: • 

Students ac^ but a job interview. One portrays the personnel manager, the other portrays 
the job applicant. The job applicant is instructed to secure information on all aspe^rts 
of the job, both positive and negative, while at the same time trying to sell himself 
for the job. The personnel manager is to secure as much information as possible about 
the applicant's ability and backgrotmd so that he^fhay choose between this applicant and 
several others applying for the same position. 
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Scientific Occupations 



Chemistry: . ' . / . \ ' ' C ' ' ^ 

This group includes occupations concerned* with research ifl the chemical and physical 
properuesr^and compositional changes^ of sutist^ces.. Specialization usually occurs iaone or 
more branfches of chemistry, suctt as'org^c ^jhemistry, inorganic chemistry, physical 
chemistry, analytical chem'istry, aiid biochemistry. Some of the more specific areas or 
fields in which a chemist might work are: * - , 



Adhesives 

Coatings 

Detergents 

Glass 

Paint 

Petroleum 
Textiles 



Plastic! 

Polymere 

Rubber 

Wood ' , 

Dyes 

Cereal 

Pharmaceuticals 



Confections * 
Dairy Products 
Preserved Foods 
Sugar 
Alcohol 
Leather * 



Physics: 



This group includes occupations concerned with the investigation of the laws of matter and 
energy and their application to problems in such fields as science, engineering^ medicine and 
industry. Some of the more specific areas or fields of work in physics might include: 



Accoustics 
Atomic Structure 
Molecular Structure 
Electricity 
Magnetism 



Electronics 

Heat 

Light 

Mechanics 
Nuclear 



Plasma 
Solid State 
Theoretical 



Geology: 



This group includes occupations concerned with the investigation of the composition, 
structure, and physical and biological history of the earth's crust and the application of this 
knowledge in such fields as archaeology^ mining and construction. Typical specializations 
include economic geology, historical geology, mineralogy, mining geology, palenontology, 
petroleum geology, petrology, physiography; structural geology and subsurface geology. 
Some more specific areas or fields in which a geologist might work are: 



i^ingmeering 
Ground Water 
Mining 

Oil Prospecting 
Mineral Prospecting 
Soil 



Mineralogy 

Oceanography 

Paleontology 

Geomagnetics 

Glaciologist 



Stratigraphy 

Geophysics 

Geodesy 

Petrology 

Photogeology 



Hydrology 

Seismology 

Volcanology 

Petroleum 

Geomorphology 



Meteorology: 

Thiff^ group includes occupations concerned with the investigation of atmospherjic phe- 
nomena. Typical specializations are synoptic meteorology, climatology, dynamic meteor-, 
ologist, physical meteorology. Some specific jobs include: 

♦ * ». 

Synoptic Meteorologist Hydrograph6r IV^eorological Aid 

Weather Forecaster Radiosonde Operator , Map Plotter 

Climatologist _ ' " - Weather Observer 
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Physical'Science: . ^ * • • ^ • * 

This group includes occupations related-to physical science which haT^e not been classified 
in any other group. ' / ' 



Geographer 
Control Chemist > 
Laboratory Sampler 
Cfement Tester ' 
Paint Technician 



' AeHal Photograph Interpreter 
Quality Control Technical 
Photoroptics* Technicians 
Gas Tester* 

, Soils Tester . , 



Agricultural Science: 



This group includes occupations con6erned with research into problems related to ag- 
riculture, horticulture and forestry. Also includes development of improved methods in 
cultivation, handling processing, and storing of products, lan'd conservation practices, 
peat control, landscape planning and related Activities. . 



Crop Scientist 
Soil Conservationist 
Wool Technologist 
Animal Husb^dry 
Dairy Sciende 
Forester 



Forest* Exaniiner 
Vegetable Grower 
Forest Ranger 
Forest Recreation 
Timber Manager 
Flower Grower 



Fruit Grower 
Forest Ecologist » 
Soil Scientist 
Wood Technologist 
Seed Analyst • 
Nurseryman 



Biological Sciences; . 

This group includes occupations concerned with research in t^e^eporductioil, growth' 
and. development, structure, life process, behavior and classifieaion of living organisms 
and, the application of findings to the prevention of deseasein the maintenai^e and pronjiotion 
of health in plant and animal life, Al^ i^rtAy'des investigations into economic utilization 
or harmfuLaspects of specific animals anShplants, . - v , 



Anatomist 
Biochemist of , 

Enzyipes 

Proteins / 

Steroids 
Aquatic Biologist 
Cjrtologist 



Botanist • 

Ecologist 

Taxonomist , 

Entomologist 

Geneticist, 

Bacteriologist 



Immunoiogist 
Parasitologist 
Zoologist 
Mycologist 
Fish Ciilturalist 



Psychology: . * . , 

This. group includes occupations concerned with collection interpretation and application 
ot scientific data relating to human behavior and mental process. ^ . 



Child Psychologist 
Develot)ment Psychologist 
Educational Psychologist 
Eingtaeering Psychologist ^ 
Experimental Psychologist 
Social Psychblogi^- 
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Guidance Counselor 
Vocational Counselor 
Clinical Psychologist 
Industrial .Psychologist 
School Psychologist 
Residende Counselor 



Medicine and Health: 



This division includes occupations concerned with the health care of humans or animals 
"in the fields of medicine, surgery, and dentistry, and in related patient-care areas, such 
as nursirig, therapy, dietetics^ prosthetics, rehabilitation an^ pharmacy. Also included' are 
.occupations in sanitation, ei^vironmental and |)ublic health,, and In laboratories and other 
health facilities. Maily occupations in this group require licencing or registration to practice 
or use a specific title. 



Physician 
Surgeon 

Anesthesiologist 
Psychiatrist 

, Radiologist 

^Dentist 



Veterinarian 
Pharmacist 
Nurse * 
Dietician 

Medical Technician- 
Dental Technician 



Speech Therapist 
Hearing Therapist''. 
Health Officer 
Chiropractor 
Optometrist 
Physical Ther^ipist 
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■£hYonic1e OncupatTOnal J^iefs^pnhfishrffdJbiyjCIhrQm 



-PublicatioBSrlneM-Mbravia-rNew^ork 




01 - Engineering * 

002 Aeronautical ' ^ - 

003 Blectritfil, T^clinicians, Radio and TV Technicians 
006. Ceramic 

008 Chemical' " . 
Olio Mining and Petroleum . 
Oil Metallur^isteand Metallurgical 
013 Agricult 
015 Nuclear 

03— Physical Science 

• 021 Astronomers 
* 022 Chemists, Chemistrj^LSb Technicians 
Q23 'i^hysicists * ' 
Q24 Qeologist^ Geoph3^icist, Oceanographer 
025 Meteorologist, Technician 
• 026 Lab tester 
i Lab technician 
"^Geograpljer 

04 - Life Science . 

040 ^Agr'icultural Scientists 
Dairy Science . , ■ 

.Agronomy 

Soil Science "and Conservation 
Forester * ' - " 

Horticulturist 
Animal Husbandry . 
. 041 Fisheries 

Pharmacologist, 
Biologist and Microbiologist 
- Biochemist 
Entomologist 
Zoologist ' 
Food ^'tBclinologist 
Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
045 Psychologist •; 
School Psjrchologist 
Guidance Counselor i 
Rehabilitatipn Counselor 

07 - Medical and Health ^ifl^ted Fields 

70 Physicians arid Surgeons 

Psychiatrist Q 
071 Osteopath ^ 
Cg2 Dentist 

073 Veterinarian , ^ ^ 

•'074 Pharmacist 
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075 Nurses ' 



077T}TeRcian " = 

078 Medical and Dental Technologist 
X-Ray Technician 
Medical Laboratory Assistants 
Medical Technician 
Dental Hygienist 

Radiologic Technician ^ 

079 Chiropractor , • 
Medical Assistant 

Practical Nurse 
Sanitarian 
) Speech Pathologist and Audiologist 
Podiatrist 

Physical Therapist * 
% Health Physicist and Technician 

^ Orthopedics 
^ V Occupational Therapist 

Dental Assistant 

Occupational Therapy Assistant 

Optometrist) * 

Dental LatHTechnician 

193 Radio Operators y 




Aviation - pilots, navigators, traffic controller 
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Farmer 
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Optician (Instrument Technician) 




Radio and TV. Technicians 
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Careers in Denistry, Meterology, and Pollution Control 

These units are represejatative examples on how to introduce three science 
related career topics. ^ . 

' ' — z 



Science r • r 

Careers in Dentistry , ^ 
I. Purpose 1 \ 

Reginald H, Sullens of the Council on Dental Education has stated, ''As a division of 
health service dealing directly with the teeth and all oral tissues, and indirectly with the 
entire body, dentistry is today a profession of intellectual and scientific stature." 

IL Objectives ^ ^ j 

1, To acquaint students with the careers in dentistry. 

2. To become familiar with the education and special training necessary for a variety 
' of careers in the dental field, . ^ 

- 3, To gain insight into the advantages and disadvantages of a ckreer in dentistry. 
III. Activities * " - 

1. Have free and inexpensive materials dealing with (fentistry available for the clas^ to 
read. 

a. ^*CareersinDentistry"^is a 17-page boojdet that deals with dental careers, dental 
aptitude, educational programs, financing an education, and some conclusions about 
dentistry. 

b. ''Careers in Dental Hygiene" is a four-page brochure about dental hygiene. 

2. Ask several stud^s to talk with their dentists and the dentists' assistants about 
their jofcs and rei)j6rt to the clas,s. \ 

3. Select Several , groups of students to act out scenes that might relate to dentistry 

(with costumes if possible). 

* * 

a. Dental assistant checking a person's teeth ^n the office. 

b. Dentist extracting a tooth from a frightened child. 

c. Dentist ,or &is assistant visiting a classroom of first graders to talk about dental 
care and how to brush teeth. 



d. A dentist talking with a high school student about a career in dentistry. 

try. Com^ 



4. Ask students to list the advantages and disadvantages of a career in dentistry. Com 
piare list to other careers in 'the medical field. . , 

6(6- 



1. Purpose ' • ' . - ' 

Most people are familiar with the weather forcafit which is a direct result of the work* 
of *a meteorologist, but relatively few appreciate the effort that goes into it. The purpose 
of this unit is to familiarize students with, the importance of the meteorologist's job, the 
qualifications and skills he must possess, and other pertinent information. i - 

IL Objectiv'es > 

1. To appreciate the importance of meteorology as it relates to our society. 

2. ^^ understand through an activity how meteorologists collect and interpret data in 
order to make weather maps and forecasts. 

3. To impress on students the importance of neatness and accuracy in addition to the 
various types of skills relate to this job, e,g., mathematics an4 communications. 

4. To b,ecome familiar with the variety *of meteorological t^ks along with the benefits 
and disadvantages of working in this field. - " ^ 

III. Activities - ' , ; , 

1. A brief general discussion should be conducted with students emphasizing the impor- 
tance of meteorology. Questions should be posed, such as: * - 

. ' a. How would our lives be different if t|iere were no meteorologists ? 

b.. How ifteteorology started ^ a Science? (Most textbooks have,\mit on meteorology 
and will provide a number of examples of how human activity is affected by 
weather.) . * . 

2, Have each student (or a small group of students) collect and interpret weather data. 

a. Record weather information on map, 

b. Temperatures and pressures should be wri|ten on. the map beside the rJroper 
station. . . ^ 



c. Wind direction (the direction the wind is comi«g"from) should be indicated on the 
map by the tail of the arrow. The number of barbs may indicate the speed of the 
wind; however, it is not essential in this activity. 

d. Locate the station with the lowest preissure *d wnite a large ""V^ over it. This is 
the" center of the low pressure area. A cold front starts at the center of the low 
pressure area, A»<iold front starts at the center of the low pressure and lies, along 
th^ line which separates the stations where winds shift from southwest to northwest 
and where there is a decrease in temperatures. ^ 

e. A warm front also starts at the Ion arid lies where winds shift from eastio soiith- 
^ *east and temperatures rise. Indicate the point with the highest pressure with a 

' large^"H/' -n^ . * - 



f. Problem: Assume that the high and low pressure systems move eastward at a rate 
■ ~"dr600ingegper.a^ T^fi cnlrf frnhland^warm front keep the sa'fne general shapes. 



Have eaqh student predict weatner conditions tor a penoa of 24 hours at varioi£s 
feather-stations; — ' ^ ' ] ' 

3. Using the weather maps, students, could also do the following activities. 

a. Draw the isobdrs or isotherms (one or the other, but not both) on th? map. 

\ Using the relative humidity table, give^ the wet bulb readings at various stations 
and have students calculate the humidities. 

c. If weather instniments are available, have students demonstrate the uses of these 
instruments and make local forecasts' based on observations. 

4. Following the activities, hold general class discussion on what it would be like to be 
a meteorologist. The discussion should include salaries and educational requii:ements. 



Sc^ience 
Pollution Control 



L Purpo.se 

Pollution control has become a public, concern] At one tim^, people thought that the sea^, 
land, and sky could. never be so ruine4 that man pould not survive. However, as our nation 
and others have advanced, th^se resources have become mo|re and more polluted. 

IL Objectives 

1. To acquaint students with various forms of pollution. 

2. To make students aware of some of the attempts to clean up our environment. 

3. To acquaint students with some of the jobs available in the area of pollution control. ' 

' *• 
• 4. To allow Students to particulate in some activities which are similar to those per- 
formed by persons engaged* in pollution control. 

IIL Activities / ^ " • ^ . 

1, This lesson should be used^ in conjxmction with '^^'Section Seven - Man and' Nature" 
(pages 132-157) ixi the text Interaction of Man and^the Biosphere. 

2. Hold several environmental hearings in the class as suggested in "Investigation 
7,3,'' pages 155-157. ' - ^ ^ " 

a. Select several cases from the list provided. Tfiise^ases should exist irt the Toledo 
^ area. 

Ij. Select ^students to play the roles of judge, defense attorney, prosecuting atlforney, 
witnesses for each side of the' case, and the jury. ^, • 



* . • 3'70 
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c- Each attorney should present his ca^e, calling mtn.esafia*-.(Each student should. 



research his posltlon.prlor to the pr.esentatloiu) 



d. Allow the jury to meet and discuss the case and present their decisions to the 
judge. 

e. Select a different set of students for the various roles in the cases. 

f. Sample list of topics follows. ^ 

Have students study the varipus types of pollution in the Toledo area as suggested 
in '"^Investigation 7.2'' pages 143-146. 

a. Divide the class into small groups and assign a form of pollution to be studied to 
each group. . . - , 

(1) chemical pollution 

(2) heat pollution 

(3) noise pollution 

(4) solid-waste pollution (trash and garbage) 

b. Each group should prepare a list of things that contribute to ^t type of pollution 
. (other pollution categories can be included). 

c. Try to' determine where the pollution is coming from. " , 

Study local newspapers and determine what is being done in the local community 
to end pollution. 

e. The above information should be compiled and presented in chart form to the rest 
of the class. 



f. Compare group i^eports. 

(1) which form of pollution is most serious in Toledo? 

(2) which forms of pollution have been reduced? ^ * ^' 

(3) which problems have been most neglected? 

(4) what can groups (such as students) do to help reduce pollutiomin Tol^o? 

Using the charts prepared by the class, figure the E.Q.R. (environmental quality 
rating) of Toledo. 



a. Start with 100 points. If the community has no pollution, the score is 100. If the 
pollution is mild, the E.Q.R. is between 90 and 99. If the pollution is moderate, 
the E.Q.R. is between 80 and 89. If the E.Q.R. is b^elow 80, the community has a 
severe problem.^ ' ' ' ^ 
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DAYTON 



Social Studies 



From Craftsman to Factory Worker 

This unit demonstrates a relationship between history and modern-day 
employment practices and includes a good career concepts. 



Subject: Social Studies ' 

Topic: From Craftsman to Factory Worker' 

Grade: 7 

Time: One Week , 



Objective: 

Pupil will become aware: v 

1. Of the change that the Industrial Revolution brought upon the civilized world. ' 

2. Of the jobs offered in factories today that formerly were done by hand by craftsmen. 
Rationale: 

Students should realize that prior to the Middle Ages arid the advent of the Industrial 
Revolution human needs were fulfilled cfirectly by the individual. He grew his own food, 
mde his own shelter, and clothed himself. In this lesson the student can relate which 
jobs initially done by hand are now done by machines in factories. 

Initial Experience: . , * 

1. Have students list all of the crafts common to the Middle Ages— bootery, blacksmith, 
silversmith, tailor,, glover, fishmongers. ^ 

2. list next to these the job^ comparable to them today (jobs related to a shoe store, gas 
station, clothing store, supermarket). ' 

3. Have the students maRe banners of the Medieval Guilds relating to each occupation. 
Developmental Experience: ^ . * ' 

1. How did one get a job in the Middle Ages—A p prentice system: 

a. 6e an apprentice (explain). ' ^ ^ 

b. Be a journeyman (explain). 

c. Become a master craftsman (explain). 

2. How does one go about getting a -job today? . » 

a. Fill out a job application form. 

b. Read carefully a prepared sheet on making resumes. ^ 

c. Role-play on different things not to do at a ^ob interview, 'j^^ , .,4 

d. List all of the personal and educational qualifications- needed for each student's 



3. Bring in as many antiques as possible to show students the various crude instruments 

; of long ago. > » . ' * 

4. Films, ' . . • / 

-^ ' ■ . 372 . ' ^ " . 



Subject; Social Sudififl- 



Topic: bulletin Board 

- Gr ade : ' " \ ^ - 

Time: . ' 

Objective: 

'-^ 

For the students to create a bulletin board on any topic they choose by assigning jobs 
needed in the completion of the project, < 

Rationale: 

To allow the student to use his creativity and imagination in making the board and his 
logic in dividing the workers into various jobs. 

Initial Experience: 

Tell the students they are to make a bulletin board. The subject may be the current 
topic of the class oc any current events idea. Explain that the students are to divide the — 
labor involved and begin to develop the job, ^ 

Developmental Experience: * — — =^ 

The students decide, as a group, what the topic and outlay of their board will be. They 
will assign such jobs as: y 

1, Board Co-ordinator 

2, Fashion Designer 

3, Photographer - ' ' 

4, Artist 

5, Construction Engineers and any other job they feel is necegsi 
Culminating Experience: * , 

. The students will put their work on a IpuUetin board. 
Enriching Experiences: 



they feel is necessary 



Encourage the use of camera and drawings to commimicate the message of the bulletin 
board. ' ^ 
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Social Studies 

Negro (Black) History 

Negro (Black) History is a sample of usirig, history to give* students experi- 
ences in the affective domain. 



Subject: Social Studies 

Topic: Negro (Black) History 

Grade: —5^8 

Time: 6 Weeks 



Objective: 

Students of all backgrounds will beqome aware: 
_ 1. Of self; of a feeling of dignity and integrity; 

2. Of the multi-faceted heritage of the Negro-American; 

3. Of the muftitudinbus contributions of the,Negro-American to America; ' 

4. Of the precious quality of individual and social freedom. 

Rationale: • \ < 

' _ - ' , 

The general feeling of 'Tm a Negro and black and will liever amount to much anyway'' 
runs deep in the minds of Negro-American children. Most ''careers" have been open to the 
Negro race for less than twenty years. Even education was a closed option until 1954, This 
unit will be used not merely to acquaint the Negro-American child of the many careers open 
to him now, by acquainting him with the struggles of successful Negroes, but to teach respect 
and responsibility, as well. 

I Initial Experience: 

1. Introduce the concept of individual and social freedom (blind freedom/responsibility 
freedom), by defining each term on board, discussing it freely, writing a single page 
on: "I think freedom is. . . /' ^ 

2. Students read and discuss "The Declaration of Independence^lTTB.^' 

3. Show film In Search of a Past, (53 min. color) from The Xerox Education Division Film 
Library. Discuss and summarize. , / 

Developmental Experience: : , ^ 

. 1. List 50 common careers in America; students and teachers cooperate, write on board; 
students keep notebook on daily lesson. 

2. List at least one Negro-Americaa who has been successful in eafik of these careers, 
using: * ^ 

^ a. The remainder pf Xerox series Of Black America^ 16 mm. 

b. John Kennedy's '4963 Civil Rights speech/^ 33-1/3 rpm record. ^ 

374 



0. "A d ven fa ir es in N ^goili at o ry, Vol; i fSnT7^ ' S 4 n\/ii rpm rt^fOfd , ^ , 



J 



d. ''History' ot the-Black-Man'' by Alexander, 3^3.1/3. rppvxecord. 



e. Books: Before the Mayflower by Lerone Bennett, Jr.; From Slavery to Freedom by 
Jobn Pope Franklin; Strivin g to Overcome by Margaret P^tersj Black Power Revolt 
. by Floyd B, Barbour; The American Negro (with wall chart ar4 teacher's guide) by 
McRae & Blocker; Blacks in America Then and Now by Edgar A. Toppin; The Negro 
in American Life by Wade; Negro Builders and Heroes by Brawley; World's Great 
Men of Color By Rogers; Africa's Gift to America by Rogersj The Negro in America 
by Larry Cuban; The Free and the Brave by Henry F. Graffj A Special Braver y by 
Johanna Johnston; The Black People of Africa by Dennis; The Child's Story of the 
Negro by Jane D.IShackelford. ' ... * * , 



Culminating jE^xperi^nce: 

1. Production and presentation of school ^lay depicting the history of the Negro-American; 

2. Panel of speakers, both Negro and Caucasian, from a cross -section of the community, 
outlining the careers presently avaHftble. 
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ORRVILLE 
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Orrville clearly^ illustrates how the popular fextbook topics in eighth-grad6 
social studies interlock with career concepts. 



TABLE OF CONTENTS 



U'.S, History . ^ 
Objectives 

Unit I - Arperica Changes from Wilderness to Colonial Empire 

Unit II - Dissatisfaction and Rebellion Inspire a New Kind of Government 

Unit III - The American Eagle Tries Its Wings 

Unit V - The Union Breaks Apart and "Mends More Strongly 

Unit VI - The Wide Open Spaces are Filled ' 

Unit VII - Americans, Build for a .bomplex Future 

* * i 

Unit IX - America Participates in the Problems o,f the World 

-■ ' 1 

UnitX - America Flourishes in a Shprinking Worlq 
Geography ' " ' 

Unit I - A View of the World - 

Unit II - The Earth - A Good Place to Live I 

Unit III - Man - Jack-of-AlUTrades 
' Unit IV - Society— ^Where the Action Is 

Unit V -^Outlook for Tomorrow ' . » - ^ 

Appendix » ' ^ / « 

Appendix A - Combined Laboratory Experiences "and Supplementary Academic 
' Materials Listings ' ^ ^ 
I. Field Trip^ . - . 

li.' -Other Laboratory Experiences 

III. . Supplementary Academic Materials . ' 
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U.S. History ,__ 

-Bm l I ■ A m eHea-Ghangfrs-fmm-Wildemess- 
to Colonial Empire 



♦The units in this -program represent the units of the textbook wliich could be used. ^ 
Related Behavioral Objectives 

1. Be able to list and explain five pieces of colonial furniture. ^ ^ 

2. Be able to list thrfee jobs involving interior design. 

3. Explain 'simplicity of colonial interior design to modern design. . ' ^ 

4. Be able to draw colonial rooms of furniture. (Show functional layout.) . 

5. Be able to state one function of interior design and understand the importance of interior 
design through historical perspective. 

Procedure 

1*. Discuss the correlation between colonial life an^ithe designs of their homes. Show how all 
items' are functional. *^ ^ 

2. Discuss how colonial design reflects English and French :decor. 

3. Talk about the contrasts between colonial a^id iriodern design an|d relate advancements in 
djesign. 

Activities 

1. Show slides depicting colonial furniture. 

2. Reports dealing with interior designing- 

3. Show slides depicting colonial and modern design. 

4. Make drawings of colonial rooms to reflect the pioneer way of life (functional). • 

5. '.Design own room to suit personal tastes. Display along with posted information on interior 
design. • / * * 

-•' * 
Resources ^ ' ^ ' ' 

1.' Basic text: One ' Nation Indivisible; Landis Helldr and Norris Patter, Charles Merrill 
, Jjoo^ks, Inc. 1966. ^ " , 

2^ Slide Presentation . . 

3. Sourcebooks 

a. Colonial Living b y Edwin Tunis 

b. Great H istoric Places by American Heritage 

* " ] > • , . - 

c. Book of Interior^becoration by Ladies Home Journal 

'(i ' ^ '377 . * 
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Unit^n - Dissatisfaction and Rebellion 



Inspire a N ew tt.ind oMjt overnment 



Related Behavioral Objectives 

!• Be able to understand th^ requirements and qualifications for the presidency by listing 
these. 

2. Develop an altitude of respefct for the presidency by naming reasons why this ideal should 
exist. . ^ . ^ 

3. Understand the basic changes in the presidency from colonial days to the present through 
a Ust of comparisons. / 

4. Cite the reasons for the development of the cabinet. 

5. Givpn a list of cabinet positions the student should identify'^six (and state their functions). 
Procedure 

1. Prepared worksheet for the readings and reports. 

2. Discuss the biographical sketches and readings. 

3. Establish a procedure for constructing the presidential cabinet poster. 

4. Show film The American Presidency . 
Activities . - 

1. Write biographical sketches of several early presidents and their opponents. 

2. Readings on the daily routines and tasks of the presidency. 

3. Fill out answers, to worksheet on presidential changes. ' 

4. Construct a class- poster pict^ring each, cabinet member and his responsibility, with 
groups of students explaining each one. Also include a brief biographical sketch of 

' each cabinet member.* 



Resources 

V 

1. Film The American Presidency 

2. A Day in the Life of the President by James Bishop ^ 

3. The- Glorious Burden by Stefan Lorant ^ ' 

4. American Heritage books on the presidency ' ^ ^ 

5. Record ''The Invention of the Presidency; An American Heritage Record" 
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T TiiH TTT - Thft American- Eag le Tries' ' • 



. . • . ' Its Wings • ■ • • 

• ' . . • (• 

Related Behavioral Objectives . ^ . . ^ 

• • - • ► ■ \ ' ^ 

1. Compare transportation systems from tfte caijal erH to modern systems by chartii^ the 
advancements. . . ' ' ' ' 

2. Be able to identify various occupations involved in modern highway construction. 

* i • 

3. Develop an awareness of the relationship between modern highway construction and safety 
standards by explaining- several of these. ^ ^ • , ^ ^ 

4. Develop an awareness of highway safety by, citing examples, (as observed in a recent auto 
'trip). , • . ' - ■ ■ 

Procedure * , ' • . 

1. Procure film from library. ( . . ' - 

2; Give suggestions for creating posters. , ' . ^ « 

3. Class discussion of trip reports. . ' , . ^ 

-4." Divide clas^ into groups concernii^' either :pld road work, niodern highway construction, 
or accidents. , . . ; ' . ' . < ' 

Activities ' i :* 

1. Pre&ent liiovies on Chicago* ' . , 

2. Posters comparing the construction" of the first turnpikes to construction of modern roads. 

3. Write a brief descriptipn of a recent auto trip listii^ as many safety features aspossible. 

4. Postew? showing auto accidents. , * , * 

Additional Activities . . ' - 

•* ' ' \ ' * . . ' ^ 

1. Distribute and discuss pamphlets on civil engineers and related highway careers on file 
in school guid^ce office, '^America's Future Belongs tp the Engineer.''' 

Resources . .\ . ' ; 

1, Film \A Trip from Chicag o. - * . . 

2i Filmstrip coveirjing rqad building and early canals. . ^ i - v \^ 

3^ Film Careers in Construction (Ohio Contractors Asaociatidn; 50 N. 3rd; Columbus, Ohio). 
' 4, slide presentation ''Training in Construction' \(01uo Contractors' Association). • , 
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Unit V - The Union Breaks Apart and 


• 


' ' - . . ^fends More Strong 




Related Behavioral Objectives * 




L Relate the role of acting and the theater to- historfcal happenings by citing specific 

— examplesr - . — 


^. AftPr «tiidyinp about theater operations, the student will be able to identify three workers 




and their tasks. ^ ^ 




3, Li^t several training jprocedures involved in preparation for ^ the acting prof ession. 




4, By studying the music of the era, define how these affected^or explained the historical 
happenings, - . • 




ft 

Procedure 




1. Oi-der movie from Ideal Picture Catalog listed under resources. 




2. drganize a simulation game on President Lincoln'3 assassination. 


• 


3. Print out copies of Civil War Era songs for study. 




Activities ' . , 




L Reports on what the theater was saying about the root ca\ises of the Civil War. 




2. Simulation Game: The Assassination of .President ;Lincoln by J.W. Booth. 




3, Study the music and lyrics of the historical era under study. 

< 




Resources * ' * , 




1. Records - 




a, ''The Sounds of History - The Union Sundered" 

/> ' • 




b. ''Burl Ives presents America's Musical Heritage.'* 




c. "Walt WMtman - Eyewitness to the Civil War/' ^ 


d. Film The Prince of Players, Ideal Picture Catalog ($32.50) . - ^- 


\ 


V ' * ■ , , 

( ■ \' " 
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' Unit VI - The Wide Open Spaces are Filled 

Related Behavioral Objectives 

1*. Be able^o list and explain five separate jobs in the factory. 

Establish respect for each job in the assembly line by listing each and its functionT 
^"^ mpal^e'tW ^ fartnriPs7during the Industrial Revolutio n to modern^ 

/ day design by drawing several^f these* . * 

, 4. Develop an awareness of thebirth of the Am er ican educational sy^t eni by TSfIng manyoT" 
the (Causes for it, 

5. Develop a respect for the changes in education from the one-room theory to modern 
concepts by citing many of the changes. 

6. Be able to state^t^ie major qualifications for six teaching or related areas. . 

7. Create listings citing the need for education in our complex society. 

8. Cite examples of the Various rbles assumed by educators in assisting students. 
Procedure 

> 

1. Organize field trip to a local industry. Explain tji^^assembly line. 
. 2. Establish fotmat for posters. \ - ^ ^ 

3. Develop the concept of the" modern large cojnpl ex school trying to sojlve aU learning prob- 
lems. 

4, Organize dramatization as a tour of the school showing background and tasks of the 
employees. Have students portray various school vocations. Prepare a list of questions 
which each student muSt answer about the role he i^ assuming. _Jhe questions should re- 
late to the individual educational careers,{Le., qualifications, duties, training). 

Activities ? r ' r 

1. Field trip to an industrial factory. ^ . . 

.2. Posters showing . factories during the Industrial Revolution. Posters showing modern 
individual plants. 

3* Select some product which is produced by assembly line. Draw or produce the sequence 
% of.a§sembly and explain the /Significance of each job. 

' 4. Dramatization - have students role-play the era of the . one-room school jiouse. Have a 
second group role-play the many different types of teaching and related vocations: guid- 
ance, work coordinator, speech specialist, school nurse, "curriculum developer, coach, 
problem learner teacher, A.V. directbi:, administration, visiting teacher, ^classroom tea- 
cher, teacher aides, paraprofessionals. ' ... 
-5. Ejq^lain and use handouts depicting the. development and ^goals of career education as. 
developed.by the Or rville Career Education Comittee. , • * 

.6, Simulation experience using the "Cootie Game" to establish the 6bjectives of the assem- 
bly line (any related game could be used)* % 

^ ' 7. Contact individual about careers in rubber industry, ' ' . 

* Resources 

,1. Naine of industrial plant, * }; 

.2/ Career Education booklet. 

. 3'. Hand out sheet - Ohio's Career Development Coijtinuum. , ♦ 
, ' \ 4. Film Industi-ies for the Future . ' ' . * ' 

i * ^— ^— — — — ^ ' , 
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Unit VII - Americans Build for a Complex Future 
Related Behavioral Objectives * . ' 

1. Given a list of city gov.ernmental officials, the student can identify five by name. 

2. Given a_ Tisr of duties of citv^bfficials. the shident will hP ahlp fn H.Qf fhrpp HufiPcTif p'arh 
and e;^lain their importance, _ _ . 



3^ List and explain the general training and requirements of city officials. 

4. Explain reasons for citizen involvement in the city governmental planning procedures. 

5. List ways in which the average citizen is affected by city council decisions, . 

Procedure ^ 

1. Contact various city officials about class visitations. 

2. Organize field trips to various city agencies. 

3. Contact mayor about students visiting city council meeting. 

4. Organize a mock city council meeting. 

Activities 

1. Bring various city officials into class. 

2. Field trip to various city agencies (city hali, municipal plant, post office, telephone 
company, sewage). 

3. Have students visit a city council meeting, 

V 

4. Hold a mock council meeting, ' ' 

5. Create posters depicting cause and effect relationships between council decisions and the 
public realm. 

Resources- 

1. Film Democrac y ; Your Voice Can Be Heard. B2313 (Kent State F^lm $5.00, 20 min.) 
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Unit IX - America Participates- in ,the 
* . Problems of the World _ , 

Related Behavioral Objectives . " 

1. State causes and effects of unemployment and (>uj^ ecdnomy. 



Zr List programs established by the government which have created careers for many 
individuals, ~ '■ ' 

3. Understand the scope and requirements of civil service careers by listing many of them. 

4. Indicate the roleof the independent regulatory agencies m keeping our economy and society 
stable by explaining the functions of each one under study. 

5. Develop an awareness and respect for military careers by listing and explaining many of 
these. / 

Procedure 

1. Prepare a transparency covering the problems of unemployment. 

2. Procure a cop^ of a civil service exam to give to the students. (Most bookstores have 
paperback sample copies.) 

3. Contact civil service personnel about visiting class. 

4. Set up visit l^y military recruiter. 

5. Procure film dealing with the U.S. military. _ , _ . 
Activities 

1. Using charts or transparencies indicate the causes and effects of unemployment on the 
economy. 

2. Give a sample civil service test to the class. _ 

3. Get some civil service personnel to come to class (postal employees, welfare workers)."; 

4. Have a military recruiter speak to the class; reproduce hand-outs ^r class. 

5. Show a movie concerning military opportunities. 

6. Make poster and have groups of students list jobs, especially unusual ones. On the poster 
choose group, with the most jobs and the most unusual jobs to show scope of jobs. 

Resources 

1. Films. There are films concerning all branches of the military in the free film catalog,^ 
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Unit X • America Flqurishes in a Shrinking World 



Related Behavioral Objectives 



1. Explain some of the effects of mass media on the America public. 



2. Given the media of radio, TV and newspapers, have the, st udents identify two careers in 
each media. - 

.3. Be able to understand the inner workings of each media area with special consideration 
to those careers which often go unnoticed by ej^ining their functions. 

4. Be able to draw an organizational sequence to either a radii, TV or newspaper production 
showing all the jobs involved. ' - 

5. Given a general outline, the stijlents must prepare either a radio or TV show, or a front 
page newspaper. 

6. Be able to identify four major problems facing today's American city and possible so- 
lutions, 

7. Be able to identify two jobs which would involve elimination of urban problems. 
' Procedure 

1. Develop the concept of urbanization and the problems growing out of this happening. 
Relate the role of government from the Industrial Revolution to present times in attempt- 
ing projects of urban, renewal (Le., Progressive Era, New Deal, and Urban Renewal). 

2. Create a survey quiz pertaining to the viewing of TV. 

*3. If live commercials are to be given, obtain the use of the video-tape machine to show these. 
4. Make slides or transparencies of headlines for class discussion. 



5. 



Obtain filmstrip from A.V. center at high school.. 



Activities ' ^ . 

1. Study headlines from newspapers, radio and TV reports to study the use of propaganda. 

2. Survey, quiz dealing with the influence of TV. 

3. Draw or design an advertisement layout, or create a line commercial. 

4. Video lape a radio or TV program done by the students. 

5. Have students prepare a front *page headline. 

6. Show filmstrip and film-^gl^a^gg with cities. 
Resources '1^^ ^ : ' 




1. Moviee 



The Cities:, A City Is to Live In 
The Tenement 
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Geography 
Unit I - A View of the World 



A 



*The units in this program represent the units Qf the textbook wiihdi ctould be used. 
Related Behavioial'Objectives 



1. Be able to list and B^lain the techniques used in m4p making. 



2. Draw and e^lain the use of longitudinal and latitudinal lines. 

3. last several skills needed in preparation for a career in map making. 

4. List the variety of ways in which maps can be used in our daily lives and biisiness.- 
Procedure . 

1. Discuss neighborhood 'maps. 

2. Class discussion on longitudinal and latitudinal lines. 

3. Obtain maps of Orrviile from Chamber 'of Commerce. ' 

4. Worksheet indicating the different types of maps available or in use. . 
\\cti\itie.s ' 

1. Have students create maps indicating the general area of their neighborhood using scale 
and correct proportions. 

2. Draw maps involving longitude and latitude. Write map coordinates using the above 
mentioned lines to depict various cities in the local neighborhood. , \. 

3. Design a color' code for various l^nd features 4nd buildings, (p. 490 - Text: Man and His^ 

4. Using maps of Orrviile color in business and industrial plants and then determine future 
sites for business or industrial developments. 

5. Have students draw or collect as many different types of maps as possible. 
Resources » / . 

1. Textbook: Man and His World by James O'Hern, Silver Burdett Company, 1972. 

2. Map Masters from A. V. center. . 

3., Maps Of Orrviile from Chaml^fer of Commeifce Office. 
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Unit II • The Earth - A Good Place to Live 



Rebated Behavioral Objectives * / . ' ^ • 

1. List different data compiled by meteorologists in predicting weather. , / 

2. List requirements and skills needed to be a meteorologist. 

3. Be able to point out ways in whicfi weather forecstsling is relied to thelilfliiie industry. 

4. List ways in whicli such persdnneTas pil oFs^ n avigators, ancf air traffic controTIefs milst 
work>together for the safety of all. - 

5. Cite scientific and mathematical skills involved in air travel as performed by the above 
mentioned personnel. 

.6. List and explain ways in which farm extension work can and has helped to alleviate and 
eliminate certain problems affecting the farming population (Le., the dust bowl region). 

7. Cite four programs operated by the national or state agricultural departments which aid 
the farmer. 

Procedyre — . 

1. Discuss the difference between climate and w.eather, ^ , - 

2. Make transparencies of newspaper weather maps and discus^ in class. 

3. Draw up plaxis for the weather cBaLtts. . , ^ . . 

4. Procure the' films for the unit. ^ 

5.. Contact a local pilot. . , • 

6. Contact a farm bureau representative. , _ 

/* 

Activities — — - , - 

1. Using weather maps from the newspaper haye students study the various weather factors 
and then make predictions as to future weather happenings. 

2. Create a weathet chart depietirig-fcempej*ature, barometric pressure, cloud coverage and* 
types, wind direction, precipitation, and have students selected to log this data twice daily. 

3. Using another chart correlate the data between the. various observations to^see if any 
trends seem apparent.' ' ' 

4. More advanced students could use the data coUecfed for the Orrville area and make their 
own weather prognostications. . 

5. Show the film The Air Traffic Controller, Don^t Call Me, jUl Call You. (Kent State 
University) - ' 

6. Use a local pilot to talk to class about the various skills and communications involved 
in- air travel and related careers. 

s 

7. Show the film Down on the Farm . 

8. Contact a farm bureau worker , who_could explain programs deseed to aid farmers. 
Resources , . ; . rv " . ' 

1. Kent State University film AC2838 (9 min. -.$5.00) ^ 

2. A. V. center - Jr. High ,^ * * 

3. Farm Bureau , 
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Unit III - Man - Jack-of- All-Trades 
Related Behavioral Objectives - * ^ . 

* 

L Given the factors of growing world, pdpulation and reducing amounts of productive land, 
have students explain the importance of, alternative food sources i n the future. ' 

-2*. List the various products which can be manufactured from a tree. . — 

3. Giv^n a list of wood products, list and explain several careers involved In each, 

4. By taking a yisit to a food processing plant the students should list at least three indi- 
vidual jobs and e:5)lain each one (i.e., one non-skilled, one teChnicSil; and one office 
career). - ' ; ' 

Procedure - ' 

1. Organize class into 'groups for food lists. ' ^ 

2. Discuss and sample, if possible, the meals of the future. 

3. Contact horticulturist about speaking to class. . i 

4. Discuss the wood processing field and set up tour or slide presentation. 

5. Discuss the food processing industry ai)d set up tour. 
Activities - * , 

1. Divide the class into various continents. Have each one compile a list' of the most common 
foods of that region. ; ^ ' 

2. vHave the students design a meal using new source^ of food. Bring in as many samples 
as can be procurred-... • ' ' /. ^^ . , 

• • ' ^ ' 

3: Guest speaker fcoiA greenhpuse to explain, the field of horti|ulture. 

4 Have another group compile a listing of foods of the future. 7 

5. Draw a large poster of a tree. Cut out various pictures of wood products and place these 
around th^,iree. Exlain' each product and the career jelated to each. 

6. Fieldtripto^ view wood processing. . 

7. Using such products as meats, vegetables,' milk, cereal, and bread, have the class draw 
the processing procedure of each indicating the careers involved! 

*» ' ' . . ^ 

8. Visit food processing i)lant. f - ' * 

Resources 

1. Local greenhouse plants." ' ' * 

2. Wood processing operation. 





Unit IV - Society - Where the Action Is , ^. 
Related Behavioral Objectives • ' 

L To appreciate the advances in transportation by citing changes in cars, railroads, and 
planes from canal era to future prospects, 

^2^^Giyen^a. view of a-lactory producing transportation equipment, tne student will be able tu 
list and explain three jobs observed (list "both sldlled and unskilled careers). 

3, Identify the various ways in which transportation affects our daily lives. 

4. By studying the delivery systems of the airlines and railroads, list several jobs involved 
in each (i.e., "brakemen, baggage men, flagmen, conductors). 

Procedures 

1. Organize poster work or slide presentation on transportation changes. 

2. -Obtain films from A.V. center. 

3. Set up tour at.local factory (should involved transportation equipment). 

4. Discuss services we receive from transportation, 

5. Discuss the student papers on the transportation of goods. 
Activities 

1. Create posters or a slide presentation on transportation changes. 

2. Show films From Kitty Hawk to Jumbo Jet and The Automobile iri^ America. Also avail- 
able is the film The Fli g ht of Apollo 15 . 

3. Tour a local factory producing transportation equipment or view slides of this. 

4. Draw posters indicating various products and services ^e' receive py.some means of 

transportation, ' * : , 

i ' ' 

5. Write up the various steps and jobs involved in getting some Product to Orrville from 
California by plane and by train. 

Resources . , < 

1, A*V, center. - , 

2. Local factories. \ . ^ . , *^ 
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Unit V - Outlook for Tomorrow 



Related Behavioral Objectives 

1. Explain\ the cause and effect relationship between industrial plants and ecological pro- 
blems. Also, cite one local example. ^ ^ 



2V Xiist three specific ways industry pollutes the environment. 



3. Giv.en these problems of industrial pollution, cite several jobs created by industries to 
solve thes^. 

Procedures 

1^ Obtain films\and/or filmstrips dealing with ecology. 

2. Contact speal^er from local industry. 
Activities 

1. View film Cleai^ Town U,S,A, 

*2. View filmstrip Bfcology; Can Man and Nature Co-exist ? 

3. Have speaker who is involved in eavironmental protection. (Have speaker stress the 
importance of ma^taining industrial productiojp^pfe(i^ing out the many careers it creates.) 

itesources 



1. A.V. center. 



2. Local factory. 
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PARxMA 



Typing 



This imit has integrated careers with the development of a skill. Integrating the 
career3 should~serve as a vehicle to^make this skill more relevant for the student. 



Description of th^ Personal Typing student and l eaching Objectives 



Personal typing is a one semester, 18-week study offered primarily to e^htlj graders, 
but each class does include a few ninth-grade students, and is composed of both boys and 
girls. Personal typing is an elective course and is chosen for many individual reasons. 

It is the only elective business education course offe^red to the< junior high schooKstudent in 
the Parma City School System, 

i 

The primary objectives of all personal tjrping students is learning to operate the type- 
writer competently; therefore, the first eight weeks of class time each semester will be 
devoted to learning basic typewriting manipulative skills. 

The personal typing course of study objectives are desigiied to: , 

1, Develop an adequate skill ability of net words a minut^;^, * - ' 

2<''^quaint the studfent with the proper basic manipulative skills. 

Acquaint the student with the proper typed form of personal busines's letters, outlines, 
book reports, manuscripts, tabulated materials, rough draft, composition at the 
typewriter, and proofreader's marks. 

Comment: The student who accomplishes these objectives in class in one semester mxht ap- 
ply himself in an above average, highly concentrated mapner. With the exception of research 
study' for the career manuscript no homevfork is assigned. 



Career Orientation Obje<^tives 



Since personal typing, is the only business education course offered at Pleasant Valley 
Junior High, the decision was made to inform the tj^ing student about a wide variety of 
careers in many .occupational areas, * 

To motivate and interest the boys, an approach that involved the whole business education 
career possibilities will hopefully be a more successful learning experience. The suggestion 
is frequently made to the class that ^en though they maj^, not be personally and individuajly 
involved in working as a secretary, they will all at one time or another contact or cooperate 
with m^py employees, perhaps their own, working at that career. Even a cursory knowledge 
of that^ person's duties and qualifications will benefit their cooperative endeavors. 

To achieve the dual objectives of skill development and career orientation in the tune 
available necessitates, using tea<?hing methods and lessoh planning that qpmbine typiftg^d 
career information. ^ 

Career orientation studies will be concentrated into the latter half of the semester on a 
daily lesson plan pattern developed by the following means: timed writings about careers, 
a career manuscript, career ready reference list, and word games, movies if time and 
facilities are available. 1 - 
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Career information developed in this manner will give the student reference sources ^bout ^ 
a wide variety of careers and a, specific, definitive study of the career of his choice in the 
area of business education. . ^ - , , V ' 

Individual student involvement (career manuscript) /should create a higher degree of 
concentrated study and motivation in both skill and career development. 



-.General Proposed Career Orientation Jeachirig-Methori , ^, \ 



^ I. Initial and general presentatfdn of the wide scope of careers' in business education. 
,j n. ^ecific presentations , of 36 different careers by the means of timed writings. 
, ni. l^ecific development o'f each career presenteji in the timed writings by means of 
a career ready refer eftce list. 
IV. Specific development by the. students of the career of his choice in the form of a 
manuscript. , ^ ^ . 

-v.. Review and enlarge by using ^tudenVs manuscripts and reference lists. 

Proposed Time Schedule Lesson Plan, SemesteihA¥)pJlication 

Third Week - General introduction ^^o careers in business education. 

Fourth Week - Explanation of carfeer manuscript. ' - . 

Fifth Week - Introduction to and ui^e of timed writings about careers. Continued use 
for the semestej^^Begin development of par eer ready reference fron;i same 
' source. 



J 



V 



Fifteenth *and Student types final ccjp3\ of career choice manuscript and in doing so 



Sixteenth reviews and determines nis 

Weeks - edupation. 



knowledge about a spe/iifid-career in business* 



Teaching Development of Initial Introduction to Career Oiir^itation 

The general ^troduction tp cgtreers in business education will be taught at the beginning 
of the third weelr^f the ^emester. • ^^^^J^*^*"^^ 

Each student's ^ty^ng station will ^be supplied with a copy of the pamphlet ''Can I Be An 
Office Worker" \^ the Public Relations .Department of General Motors. The pamphlet 
cohtains much geAerstl ihfprmation, interesting historical data, and duties. 

A general lecture will be given the class regarding the male student's ne^d to acquire a 
background of information about employment in the field of business educatioftx Exploration 
of opi5ortunities benefits all. ^ , • ' . 

^adi student Vvill be asked to read a section of the pamphlet aloud. Class discussion will 
follow each reading, ^ . , > ^ - • . ^ 

Each student "will bring a copy of thFwant ad section of a newspaper to class the folloiWri*^ ' , 
ing day Elimination and study time will .be allow^ in ,cla^s. Discission period to foll6w 
wherein the employment opportunity(t3TDe,,scope'^and detail will be developed. ' 

After the general introduction to careers, the specific career course of study require- ^. 
-...^ .e T.e ^^.^^^...^^ cop., o, .e .e,..e.e„.. ■ ' 

Ej^timated class time will be t^,o days of the third week of the semester, totaling two 
hoursj of career orientation presentation. / - . - • ^ 
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Teaching Development of Timed Writings About Careers 

The textbook Personal T y pewritin g for Junior Hi g h Schools , second edition by Waxibus 
and Haggblade, is used in the personal typing classes at Pleasant Valley Junior Hjfeh 
School. ^ * • 

♦ 

The introduction to timed writings and the first two weeks of student experience with 
timed writings will be taught fi:5)m the subject textbook. One-minute timed writings will be 
taught the third week of the semesjter, and the subject textbook used for the third and fourth 
weeks, of teaching tinied writings. " " " 

A supplementary textbook, Tinxed Writin g s About Careers by Fries, will be used for all 
timed writings for the remaining 14 weeks of the semester. The career textbook contains 
36 diffe^r^nt coursep in the area of business education. The information and knowledge 
acguired from the reading, typing, and" compiling the ready reference list from this textbook 
will be the broad, basic career information developed by each student. 

As .the students' skill ability develops, a different career time4,. writing will be used each 
timing, lesson until, X>y the end of the semester, all careers have been presented. Each 
different career timed writing wili be introduced by th^e teacher reading the complete content 
of the timing with the class, followed by a brief discussion of the basic duties and require- 
ments needed by a peri^on employed in that career. 

Timed writings about .careers will serve the dual purpose of skill development and career 
orientation in one. segment of the* class time and ^o is judged to be the most efficient 
^utilization of^'time. Using the dual purpose presentation method will be the most competent 
and advantage6us method of informing the individual student within the framework of a group 
presentation method. o * . 

Two three-minute timings will be typgd by the student three times a week, usually on 
'Tferonday, We,dhesday and Friday of each week. Net words per minute will be computed by 
" each student. The best timing will be graded for skill developn;ent. 

Estimated class time allotted fq^% career timed writings, is 15 nJinutes, three days a week 
to total ;^ 5 minutes per. week. Fourteen weeks of 45 minutes per week will total 10-1/2 
hoiir? Qf career orientation presentation per semester. - ** 

^ Teaching Development pf Career Ready Reference List 

As the different career timed Writings are typed.in class, the student will compile a list 
. of -careers, their definitions and main duties^ 

The list will be handwritten and retained by the student lintifthe 17th week of the semester 
^wh6n he will t3^e the ''Career Ready Reference List!* in final tabulated form and submit 
'for grading on skill ability, . , * 

" . * . \ X 

Using the dual purpose presentation of career orientation and skill development (learning 
to type from handwritten and roi^gh draft copy and perform the manipulative skill of tab- 
ulation) again is judged to be the most effective method of teaching and utilization of time. 

Estiipated class^ time will be approximately 15 minutes per week for 14 weeks to total 
3-1/2 hours of career orientation in business editeation. - 



— Teaching~Developrnent of Career Manuscd-ipt ' ^. 

" ' ' \ ^ \ 

Each student will be required to research and prepare in rough draft form a manu- 
script on ''The Career of My Choice'' in the'area of business education. * ^ ' 

Directions- to accomplish the reference study required will J)e given in clasip at the 
~ « beginning of the third week of the^semester* Re£erence sources and a list of possible ^ 
_ career choices for the manuscript content will be available at each student's station 
throughout the semester. ^ . . - . 

* ' . . 

*A11 class time during the 15th and 16th weeks of the semester will be used to type the, 
njanuscript, • ^ . ' ' . ^ 

Preparing the final draft of thp career manuscript will serve the dual purpose of skill 
development and career orientation. Organization and review of that particular career 
informs the student and refines his information during the final draft typing. 

The career manuscript typing ^^dll follow the unit of study on general manuscript typing. 

If any of. the manuscripts contain different. and interesting information other than^ that 
covered in the Ready Reference List, class time will be used in the 18th week of the semester 
* to yead ahd discuss those careers in class. 

Estimated class time allotted for thQ^ cayeer manuscript will be two^weeks which will total 
10 hours of career ortentation. 

If any unusually different manusjtripts* are read in class, additional time (difficult to 
compute) will be used. . - ' 

Career 0);i^ntation Manuscript Directions to Students 

I. Research and accumulate information (take notes) on the career of your choice in the 
field of business education. A possible list appears below. 

Include such information as: ^ 
Duties* 

Personal Qualifications ' ^ 

Working Conditions « 
Required education, skills and preparation 
Related Careers ^ 
Salary 

Beginning Jobs ~ 
Advanced Jobs 

^ 

H. List of reference sources appears below. ' 
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ni. Prepare a handwritten rough draft of the manuscript with at .least three footnotes, 
. Content length is to be foiir pages double-spaced. A title page and bibliography will 
be extra beyond the content page/ 

IV. Type a final copy of your career manuscript in class. the 15th anj^ 16th w6eks of the 
semester. Typing the final copy will follow the unit of manuscript stuliy. This will 
be approximately the first two weeks in January for the first semester students and the 
last two weeks in May for the second semester students, 

V. ypu will be well prepared to type the final draft iij class, but the research and rough 
draft copy must be done outside of class time or permitted in 'class after the. daily 
assignment is finished, ^ . ' • 
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BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 



'Career Ahmuscript 



Accounting Clerk 

Accounts Payable Bookkeeper 

Accounts Receivable Bookkeeper 

Billing Clerk 

Bookkeeper 

Bookkeeping Machine Operator 

Cashier 

Cost Clerk 

Data Processing Equipment Operator 
General Clerk 
Payroll Clerk 
Posting Clerk 

- HELDS OF opportunities" 

Auditing 
Civil Service 
Cost Accounting 
Data Processing 
Financial Accounting 
Industrial Accounting 
Public Accounting' 
Systems , Analys is 
Tax Accounting 
Teaching 

Utilities Accounting 

TOP JOBS IN THE FIELD 
Auditor 

Certified Public Accountant ■ 

Chief Accountant 

CoifnptroUer 

Credit Manager • 

Data Processing Programmer 

Data Processing Supervisor 

General Manager, 

Office Manager 

Systems Aiialyst 

Tax Accountant 

Teacher 

Treasurer ' 

STENOGRAPHER AND iSECRETARIAL 
I 

Assistant in Professional Office 

Correspondence Cle^k 

Receptionist ' ^ 

Secretary ^ 

Stenographer * 

Transcribing Machine Operator 

Typist 



GENERAL AND CLERICAL 

Data Typist 
General Clerk 
Key Punch Operator 
Machine Operator 
Messenger 

Duplicating Machine Operator 
Receptionist , » 

Reproduction Typifet 
Telephone Operator 
' Teletype Operator ' 
Timekeeper 
Typist 

FIELDS OF OPPORTUNITIES 

Civil Service 
Finance 

Government Administration 
Hospital Administration 
Hotels Motel Administration 
. Insurance 
Legal 

Manufacturing 
Real Estate 
Retailing 
Teaching 

TOP JOBS IN THE FIELD 

Administrative Assistant 

Credit Supervisor 

Department Head in Office 

Key Punch Supervisor 

Office Manager 

Ord^r Supervisor 

Payroll Supervisor 

Shipping and Receiving Supervisor 

Tabulating Supervisor 

Teacher 



^MERCHAltolSING AND SELLING 

Audit Clerk 
Cashier - 
Delivery Clerk 
Inventory Clerk 
Messenger 
Outside Salesman 
Price Clerk 
Sales, Clerk 
Stock Clerk ' , 
Wrapper , ' 
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Cai-ccr Maiui.script (cotUinuod] 



-TIELDS OJ OPPORTUNITIES 

♦ 

Banking 

Civil Service . 

Distribution 

Insiirance 

Legal 

Manufacturing 
Medical 
Dental 
^Teaching 



FIELDS OF OPPORTUNITIES 

Advertising ^ 
Market Research 
Merchandising 
Public Relations 
iletailing 
Sales Pi^omotion 
Store Control 
Store Operation 
Teaching 
Wholesaling 

I TOP JOBS IN THE FIELD 

Ac.count Executive 
Adversiting Manager 
Manufacturers' Representative 
Market Research Supervisor 
Personnel Director 
Pubpc Relations Director 
Purchasing Agent 
Sales Manager 
Teacher 

Traffic Supervisor . 

Books 

Op portunities in Office Occupations by Estelle L, Popham 

Your Future as a Se.i6retar y by Neil Braky Noyes • . 

The Road to Secretarial Success by Irene Place and Madeline, S. Stroney 

Horizons Unlimited (Paperback) 

Careers in Medical Office Work 

Your Future ag»a Temporary Office Worker by White * ' 

^DOT Occupational Pamphlet File 
Occupational Pamphlet File - 



TOP JOBS IN THE FIELD 

Administrative Assistant 
Court Reporter 
Executive Secretary 
Office Manager 
Private Secretary 
. Public Stenographer 
Teacher 
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Classroom Reference Source 

•'Can I Be an Office Worker, "General Motors Bublic Relations Publication, Detroit, Michigan 
'•Now's Time to Hunt for a Summer Job,** Cleveland Plain Dealer Article by Sylvia Porter 



Occupational Briefs. on the following careers: 

Secretary 
Stenographer 
Office Clerk 
Coiirt -Reporter 
•Medical Secretary 



Dental Assistant 
Office Machine Operator 
Legal Secretary 
Receptionist 



.Bulletin Board Display material general discriptive material supplied by Southwestern 

Publishing Company 

Copies of the local newspaper want ad sections. i 

Individual copies of Timed Writings About Careers by Fries. 
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CAREER ORIENTATION-PERSONAL TYPING-TIMED SUMMARY 



Introductioji to. Careers : 2 hours 

Timed Writings About Careers , ^. . . 10 1/2 hours 

» 

Career Ready - Reference List 31/2 hours ^ 

Career Manuscript ; 10 hours 

Word Games (used as time fillers) - ? 

Interesting Career Manuscripts ? 

. . (Difficult to Estimate) 



1 



Estimated Totdl Time 26 hours 
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Proposed Evaluation of Caieer Orientation Course of Study in lUusiness Education 

\ 

Teacher: \ 

1. Determine if time allowance was ample or insufficient to implement the proposed course 
of study. 

2. Examine and evaluate the student's career manuscript and ready r,eference list to deter- 
mine its content. 

3. Observe the student's reactions to the career material submitted in the daily lesson 
plans— his interest, application and organization. 

4. ' Ask for the student's opinions and reactions to the sources stUdied.^ 

5. Judge the financial investment as related to student achievement in career orientation. 



Student: 

Please answer the following questionnaire as briefly as possible. 

1. Did you acquire a brief knowledge about a variety of careers ? 

2. Did you acquire detailed knowledge about one specific career? 

3. Did the class time career activities.accomplish the dual purpose of developing your typing 
skill and inform you about a variety of careers? g 

4. As a (girl) (boy) do you now realize the need for knowledge about careers in business 
education ? 

5. Do you know that there are many career opportimities in business education for men? 

6. The career course of study was planned to involve the student on an individual basis 
with career exploration. Would you prefer individual or group presentation method in 
the area of careers in business education? 

7. What other means of acquiring career information would you suggest? 

8. Was the career information acquired worth the tifne used in class? 

4 
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Reference List of Movies Available and 
Relative To Career OrielHation in Business Educp^tion . 



IBM 

■Modern Talking Pictures Service 

2238 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 44115 

The Information Machine 
IBM: Close Up 
Impressions 

CUYAHOGA COUNTY PUBLIC LIBRARY 

Personnel Management 
Office Etiquette 
Looking at Careers 

EDUCATOR'S GUIDE TO FREE FILM 

The Right Touch 

Electric Typing Time 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS CATALOGUE 
OF EDUCATIONAL FILM 

How to Keep a Job 

The Secretary: Taking Dictation 

University Secretary 

Office Etiquette 

Typewriter in-^usiness 

KENT STATE UNIVERSITY CATALOGUE 
OF EDUCATIONAL FILM , — 



Do I Want to be a Secretary ? 
The Clerk 

The Department Manager^s Work Problems 
Office Supervisor's Problems 

Form Letter Used to Request Films 

Gentlemen: 



\ 



We would like to borrow a print of your film (insert name) as listed in the (date) edition 
of your (insert name of catalogue) for use on (date). 

If the film is not available on that date either (insert ^alternate date) will be satisfactory. 

We greatly appreciate the fact that you make your films available to schools (without 
- charge if true). , , . • . . 

Sincerely, . ^ , 
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The activity jvhicb is rfic subject of thiLTCjNatt vm ^ 
ported m whole or in part hy die 17^$. OjEfi(^ of kdu^^ 
Department of Hc^th, Edticitiqn, yftVtwtt, Hoyife^eti ' 
the opinionsi expressed herein do ^lot ircflect ihe poiM , 
policy of the VS. Office of ?duc4tJon, and no official; , 
endorsement, by the US, Oflfce of Educati^^^^ 
inferted. ' - \ '''V, ' , '^/'t' : 
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